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PLAN AND S¢ THE WORK 


“Our whole conception of the training and teaching of the infant school 
depends upon the teacher." 


Tue teacher of infants is expected to be mistress of many arts, Her accomplishments include 
pianoforte playing and singing, with a large repertoire of songs and musical accompani- 
ments. Not only must she understand voice production, but she should have a pleasing 
speaking voice and a wide vocabulary, as well as be an adept in the art of conversation 
and a veritable mine of stories and poems for all occasions. 

The skilled teacher must be versed in games of all kinds, suitable for both indoor and 
outdoor play. A knowledge of dancing and rhythm is also part of her equipment. She must 
be intimately acquainted with the familiar forms of plant and animal life, understand the 
cultivation of the former and the care of pets. 

Furthermore, the infant teacher must have an eye for colour and artistic arrangement. 
She must be able to draw on the blackboard, to sketch in pencil and to colour with paints 
or crayons. She must be skilled in many forms of handicraft, and show herself inventive 
and ingenious in the making of models from odds and ends. 

Over and above all her accomplishments, the teacher must regard her charges with a 
sympathetic eye, and maintain a certain standard of behaviour among them with unwearied 
cheerfulness and good temper. She has to direct the formation of good habits among the 
children, teach them their morals and safeguard their health. She must impart their early 
Bible teaching and foster a Christian spirit in the classroom. 

The object of these Volumes is to provide the earnest teacher with an abundance of 
material upon which she may draw to supplement and enrich her own resources. For соп- 
venience, the material is grouped around certain Centres of Interest attractive to a child, 
and within the range of his experience. The Centres of Interest are sub-divided into sections 
illustrated by seventy-five Class Pictures in full colour, specially painted under the direction 
of the Editor. These Pictures are contained in a portfolio and supplied with a frame so 
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frieze for the classroom wall. 

The musical section of the Volumes is developed on the most generous lines. Over 
one hundred songs, with simple, full accompaniment and tonic sol-fa notation, are included, 
as well as numerous musical games and action songs. The songs are chiefly standard rhymes 
and poems set to music specially composed by Dr. P. б. Saunders. Most of the settings of 
the songs are simple tunes, others, more advanced, have been specially included for the 
benefit of those teachers who are musically inclined. An invaluable article, Music in the 
Infant School, is contributed by H. L. Willis in collaboration with Rosalind M. Foster and 
C. B. Thompson. This article sets out a course of training for children from four to seven 
years of age, and includes breathing and voice training, aural training, musical appreciation, 
rhythmic training, the percussion band and some suggestions as regards singing. The 
subject is treated in a comprehensive and practical manner. 
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4 PLAN AND SCOPE OF THE WORK 


A wealth of stories, both old and new, is to be found in these Volumes, grouped according 
to subject matter,—stories of fairy lore, fact and fancy, as well as stories connected with 
elementary geography, history and nature study. An article on the art of Storytelling in 
the Infant School is contributed by the well-known lecturer, Frank W. Millar. 

More than two hundred nursery rhymes and poems by modern poets of repute are 
included, many of them set to music. These are made the basis of attractive exercises on 
articulation, inflection, word study and various activities. Many stories based on the familiar 
nursery rhymes have been specially written by J. Bone. 

Conversations, language-study and speech-training exercises are based upon the Class 
Pictures, the poems and the stories, so that the children have a common and attractive 
stimulus to their ideas. The latest teaching devices are fully demonstrated,—these include 
the use of flash cards, picture study, word and sentence building, riddles, tongue twisters, 
colour matching, etc. Series of oral exercises, specially suited to the needs of the Fives, 
are supplied throughout the Volumes in each section. In addition, Edith Walker sets out 
in her article, the Joyous Progression of English and Number, a thoroughly tested system 
of teaching reading and number, claimed to produce excellent results. Practical examples 
in number are given in many sections of the Volumes. 

A variety of games, based on stories, poems and songs, is included, illustrated where 
necessary for the convenience of the teacher. Dramatics has been treated from the angle 
of the child’s natural expression of some known action or incident. Numbers of stories 
interesting to children, both familiar and original, are given with suggestions for their 
dramatisation in the classroom, together with a detailed dramatised version in every case, 
specially written by Kate Lay. Suggestions for the full production of these plays, giving 
an illustrated description of the scenery, properties and costumes, are supplied for use on 
Open Days, or at School Celebrations. The costumes in every case are the simplest possible, 
having regard to cheapness, hygiene and quickness in making. A practical article on the 
Production of Plays in the Infant School will assist the enthusiastic teacher. 

Some helpful talks on the practical side of nature study have been contributed by Kate 
Harvey, profusely supplemented by nature stories distributed throughout the volumes. 
Special activities in connection with nature study, such as the care of pets, making a school 
aquarium, the cultivation of plants, etc., are also fully discussed and described. 

Over sixty sets of blackboard drawings are included, skilfully done and easy to copy. 
Full-page blackboard drawings illustrate plants, animals, stories and oral exercises. 
More than twenty full plates of simple stick-figure sketches by E. Bioletti, showing the 
activities of the Peg Family, will prove of great service to the teacher and a delight to the 
children. A fascinating article, The Teaching of Drawing in Infant Schools, full of detailed, 
practical information on drawing and colour work, by Daisy D. Sawer, furnishes a real 
inspiration to the teacher. 

Ample constructive work is supplied in these Volumes, based on the subjects of the 
Class Pictures. The models are varied and refreshing, thoroughly tested and within 
the making powers of young children; the text is clearly and copiously illustrated, and the 
materials used are cheap and easily obtainable. The subject of Constructive Work for infants 
is fully discussed in a helpful article by Enid Bosward. The subjects of Needlework and 
Woolwork are separately dealt with in an article by Dora L. Hedges, the well-known writer 
and lecturer. A Short Course of Carpentry adapted to the abilities of young children is set 
out, with all the necessary practical detail and illustrations, by Nancy Wallace. The project 
method is explained and discussed in an illuminating article, Projects for Young Children, 
by an expert, Hilda K. F. Gull. Also, practical suggestions to assist those interested in the 
project method are included with each section on Constructive Work throughout the Volumes. 
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Teachers will find plenty of material useful at the Christmas season. Notable people 
and notable days interesting to young children have been presented in an attractive form. 

Valuable advice on the maintenance of health and hygiene, fundamentally important in the 
infant school, will be found in the inspiring and practical article, Health and Hygiene in the 
Infant School, compiled by Professor Winifred С. Cullis and Dr. Evelyn E. Hewer. The advice 
of these authorities deals with the health of the teacher as well as with that of the child. 

E. R. Appleton, of B.B.C. fame, has written an article, Helps to Bible Teaching, supply- 
ing the background to the childhood of Christ, which will be found of great assistance to 
the teacher, 

In the fifth Volume are included informative and valuable articles on Time-Tables for 
Infant Schools, by Nancy Catty, M.A.; School Excursions, by Esther Combs; The Percussion 
Band, with many musical examples, by Marjorie Greenfield ; The Problem of the Under Fives, 
by Eva Harris; Rhythmic Movements and Dance Steps and Little Nature Talks, by Ethel 
West; and Stories from Ancient History, by the Editor. 

Other features are Children’s Illustrations of Stories; Intelligence Exercises for Bright 
Children; Games for the Classroom, and Stories and Plays. A most helpful illustrated article, 
Drawing for Teachers, has been prepared by Lewis Heath to assist the teacher in her own 
picture-making. 

From this vast store of attractive, sound and stimulating material the teacher may 
select that which best suits her purpose and syllabus; here will be found a constant source 
of inspiration, and by the use of these Volumes the teacher will have added leisure to meet 
the personal needs of the individual pupils. 

The method that has been adopted in presenting all this material for the teacher's use 
is arbitrary. There is no intention on the part of the authors to set out a course or courses 
of correlated lessons. The object has been to collate suitable material for the needs of teachers 
in every kind of infant school, whether the teaching is carried out by the individual method, 
the project method or in any other way. Some arrangement of work, easily accessible, was 
necessary, hence the material has been arranged round a series of Class Pictures, based on 
children's centres of interest. 

The Index has been carefully compiled to render the greatest service to the busy teacher, 
who will be able readily to select from it the song, poem, dance, game, story, play, 
constructive work, etc., required for her immediate use. 

The five Volumes are similarly planned. Each is the combined work of many writers 
and artists; special articles are interspersed in suitable places. The bare outlines of the 
Contents are given at the beginning of each Volume; the complete Index is set out at the 
end of Volume V. 
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CENTRE OF INTEREST— 
THE HOME 


I. AT HOME IN THE KITCHEN 


HELPING MOTHER 
Drawing in Outline of Picture No, гіп the Portfolio, 
project shall arise spontaneously from the 
s interests.” 


“The one essential for success is that the 
children’ 
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Description of Picture No. 1.--Ты is a 
homely scene in the kitchen,—two children 
are helping their mother to prepare the 
dinner, The mother is mixing a pudding, 
the elder child is rolling out pastry, and the 
younger is shelling peas. All three figures 
wear short-sleeved frocks and white aprons, 
and we may be sure that all their hands 
are clean, The younger child sits on a 
low stool, taking the peas from a basket; 
she puts the peas into a basin on her 
lap and drops the shells into a bowl on 
the floor. The elder child stands on a 
hassock so that she may be able to move 
her arms easily. In the foreground of 
the picture, under the table, a kitten is 
lapping milk from a saucer. The details 
of the picture will provide abundant 
material for discussion. Notice the things 
on the table—the salt, a pudding basin, 
spoon, etc. The drawer in the table probably 
holds kitchen knives, forks and spoons. 
Notice the wooden chair, the calendar 
on the wall under the clock which points 
to eleven o’clock,—about two hours before 
dinner time. The cupboard reveals many 
interesting articles—bags of sugar and 
flour, tins and bottles, a milk measure 
and a sieve. All the articles and furniture 
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of the kitchen, including the floor, are 
bright and clean. 

The frieze for the classroom wall is made 
up of two pictures of foods interesting to 
children. The first is а plum pudding stuck 
with a sprig of holly and surrounded by the 
flames of blazing brandy. The second is 
some fruit,—an orange and a banana. Out- 
line sketches for tracing these figures are 
given—page 12. One half of the older 
children (those colouring the plum pudding) 
require whole sheets of drawing paper, and 
half sheets will be needed by the others 
who are to colour the fruit. The colours 
for the frieze are shown in the picture. The 
paper should first be moistened with a clean 
brush filled with water, and the colours 
applied in sweeping strokes, After colouring, 
the children may cut out their sections 
along the dotted guiding lines so that 
the sections may be mounted, edge to 
edge, on the back of a strip of wall paper. 
The younger children can use crayons or 
pastels for their colouring. At first this 
will be done by scribbling, but under the 
teacher’s guidance the children should put 
on their crayon strokes in a regular way, 
and so gain muscular control preparatory 
to writing. 


LANGUAGE AND SPEECH TRAINING 


Introducing the picture to the children.— 
It is a usual practice in many schools to 
devote a period at the beginning of the 
morning or afternoon session to the dis- 
cussion among the children of news topics. 
The topics are mainly those selected by the 
children themselves, and, among the younger 


children, generally concern their own doings А 


or those of their relatives at home, their 
toys or their pets. At a later stage the 
children describe their excursions to other 
places, the books they have read, what they 
have seen at the cinema, and interesting 


events they have heard related at home. 
The main object of the news talks is gradu- 
ally to train the children to speak with 
confidence, clearly and logically, and to 
take an intelligent interest in things about 
them. Where the practice of discussing 
news is held regularly and systematically, 
the youngest and most unpromising talkers 
steadily acquire a mastery of many words. 
Definite exercises for the correction of 
individual faults, such as free for three, 
pine for pain, and wus for was, are best 
left to some other time in the session, as 
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it is wise for the teacher to let speech 
during the news period be as free as 
possible, 

The news that a fresh picture is to be 
shown to the class should be made known 
a day or two before, and this item of news 
might be written up in this way (in the 
case of Picture No. т in the portfolio)\— 
“A picture of Helping Mother in the Kitchen 
is to. be shown." The children will then 
come prepared with material and ideas on 
this subject; some will bring pictures, others 
toys, and all will take a share in the con- 
versation. When the picture is finally 
exhibited the children will be alert to 
discuss it. E 


Conversation on Picture No. 1.—The child- 
ren should freely describe and discuss the pic- 
ture. To stimulate thought and observation 
and to bring to the notice of the children 
any points overlooked, the teacher may 
make some of the following suggestions:— 
1. What are the children helping mother 
to do? 2. In what ways is mother dressed 
like her children? 3. Tell what mother is 
doing. 4. Tell what the bigger child is 
doing. 5. Give a name to the bigger child; 
e.g., Belly. 6. Tell what the smaller child 
is doing. 7. Give a name to the smaller 
child; e.g., Joan. 8. Which child do you 
think is the elder? 9. On what is Betty 
standing? 10. On what is Joan sitting? 
ir. Tell what is in the basket and what 
Joan is putting into each of the two bowls. 
12. Tell what mother did with the pastry 
her big girl made. 13. Tell what mother 
did with the peas her little girl shelled. 
14. Tell what mother did with the pea pods. 
I5. Name the things on the table. 16. Tell 
what may be kept in the table drawer. 
17. What o'clock is it in the picture? Is it 
morning or evening? 18. What hangs оп 
the wall under the clock? rg. Name the 
things you know on the top shelf of the 
cupboard. 20. Name the things you know 
on the middle shelf of the cupboard. 
21. Name the things you know on the 
bottom shelf of the cupboard. 22. What 


do you think is kept in the lower cupboard? 
23. What is under the table? 24. Use these 
words in sentences:—flour, salt, spoon, 
milk, tin, bottle. 25. Name the things on 
the frieze. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM FIVE TO SIX 


Purposive activities.—The very essence of 
education, that is the drawing out of the 
child's abilities, is purposive activity. In 
connection with Picture No. т, the children 
can work together in groups and prepare a 
dinner for the dolls. If real things such 
as flour, currants, peas, potatoes, etc., can 
be supplied, so much the better; but, if 
not, the children will quickly provide sub- 
stitutes, for in their world of “make believe” 
there is nothing that cannot be produced 
from their Aladdin’s cave. 

Some boys will act as milkman, grocer, 
greengrocer, baker, butcher, etc., to bring 
to the door the necessary goods. The 
mistress, a child or a maid (if one is kept 
in this establishment) will answer the door, 
talk politely,—‘ Good morning, Мг. Green’’; 
“Thank you”; “Yes, please" ;—carry things 
carefully and unpack the goods. The mother 
and her helpers must wash and scrub their 
hands before cooking or handling food; the 
utensils from the doll’s house must be 
cleaned. A table is provided with a clean 
cloth and flowers are put in a bowl. Chil- 
dren (dolls) must wait till all are ready 
before beginning to eat,—and so forth. 
When the meal is over there is the wash- 
ing up, drying and putting away to be 
done. The children learn to work sociably 
together; to speak politely to one another; 
to clear up litter and put everything away 
when the game ends. The various trades- 
men, who otherwise would have little 
to do, can arrange their shops, and sell 
goods to other customers. No better way 
of educating children in language and 
good habits can be devised than by 
encouraging activities in which they imitate 
elders. 
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The teacher’s part in the work will 
be to study the individuals; to note 
their good and bad habits; to see 
that everything is conducted fairly, 
and to make suggestions where im- 
provements can be made. 

After a period of activity it is 
advisable to have a rest time when 
the children are trained to listen to 
a story, a recitation, or a piece of 
music, Training in listening is of 
great importance. Activities can 
degenerate into boisterous play, 
fretfulness and tears, when arrange- 
ments are not made for rest periods, 
when the sound of music or the soft 
voice of the teacher is all that can 
be heard. Titles of suitable stories 
and poems for the rest hour will be 
found in the Index at the end of 
Volume V. 


Play.—Let the children mime 
actions or imitate sounds based on 
Picture No. x, as follows:—1. Play 
at shelling peas. 2. Play at mixing 
a pudding. 3. Play at rolling pastry. 
4. Play at pouring out milk for the 
kitten. 5. Play at drinking milk like 
a kitten. 6. What does the clock say? 
7. What does the kitten say? 


Matching colours.—Let the chil- 
dren select from their boxes of beads, 
papers, coloured beans, silk, wool or 
other material the colours to match 
some of those seen on Picture No. 
1,—Joan’s pink frock, Betty's yellow 
frock, the blue plum-pudding dish, 
the green part of the wall, the red 
tins in the cupboard, the white 
kitten, the brown plum pudding. 
With crayons, pastels or paints the 
children can then draw and colour 
some person or object with which 
they are acquainted in their own 
kitchen at home. The children should 
make their own choice of subject and 
draw it as they please. 


m————————— 


————À 
TRACE-OUT FOR FRIEZE— BANANA AND ORANGE 
Trace this Drawing for part of the Frieze, Picture No. 1, 


— жент. 
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ТкАСЕ-Оот FOR FRIEZE—PLUM PUDDING 


Trace this Drawing for part of the Frieze, Picture No. 1 
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Missing words.—Say such sentences as 
the following for the children to supply 
the missing words:— 

I. Joan is shelling —— (feas). 

2. The kitten is drinking —— (milk). 

3. Mother is mixing a —— (pudding). 

4. Betty is rolling —— (pastry). 

5. The tin of flour is on the —— (fable). 


6. Two jars of jam are on the —— (table). 
7. The tin of sugar is in the —— (cup- 
board). 


Number.—Let the children set out the 
correct number of beads, counters, bricks, 
beans, or sticks to correspond with the 
number of various things seen in Picture 
No. 1—2 girls; 4 red tins; x kitten; 3 ducks; 
4 red tins in the cupboard and x more on 
the table; т bowl on the table, x bowl on 
the floor and г bowl that Joan has; 2 arms, 
and 2 arms, and 2 arms; 2 legs, and 2 legs, 
and 2 legs; Іг for the clock. 

The children can make clay or plasticine 
cakes, buns and puddings, and arrange 
them in groups of two, three, four, etc. 
The children who are sufficiently advanced 
can add and subtract with the objects 
made, Some can go shopping and buy 
bags of flour, sugar, salt, etc., with. card- 
board coins, 
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Flash Cards.—A useful device for helping 
young children to recognise phrases and 
sentences is the Flash Card. This is a 
narrow strip of thin card upon which a 
sentence is printed in bold letters. The 
Card is held for a few seconds in front of 
the children, who are required to read the 
sentence rapidly and accurately. For the 
Sixes the sentences on the separate Cards 
Should have several words repeated, in 
order to assist easy recognition. It is 
advisable to print the same sentence on 
both sides of the Card, so that the teacher 
may know what is being read without 
turning the Card. The chief purpose of the 


Cards is to enlarge the children's vocabulary 
and help them to read words in groups. 
The following are suggestive of suitable 
Flash Cards for Picture No. 1:— 


I, Mother stands oh the floor. 
Betty stands on a hassock. 
The kitten stands on the floor. 
Joan sits on a stool. 


2. The table has four legs. ' 
The chair has four legs. 
The kitten has four legs. 
Joan has two legs. 


3. The clock is on the wall. 
The picture is on the wall. 
The wall is yellow at the top. 
The wall is green at the bottom. 


4. There are peas in the basket. 
There are pea pods in the bowl. 
There is milk in the saucer. 
There is flour in the tin. 


Matching pictures and sentences.—Let the 
children bring from catalogues and maga- 
zines pictures of things used in the kitchen. 
The pictures are cut out and mounted on 
cards of uniform size with the names printed 
under each picture. The picture cards are 
kept together in a box. The teacher then 
prepares Flash Cards relating to the pic- 
tures. As each Flash Card is exhibited a 
child is called upon to get the appropriate 
picture card from the box. This game is 
a great help to children when learning to 
read. Such sentences as the following might 
be printed on the Flash Cards:—x. Put the 
tin of flour on the table. 2. Give May the 
peas. 3. Put the milk under the table. 
4. Bring me a knife. 5. Lay a spoon and 
fork on the table. 6. Fetch a brush for 
the crumbs. 


Rhyming words.—Write on the black- 
board the following words printed in italics, 
and let the children suggest other words 
having the same sound and end-form to 
add to each:— 
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I. spoon, moon, soon, boon, noon. 

2. flour, hour, sour, scour. 

3. clock, lock, flock, frock, rock, sock. 

4. plum, hum, sum, drum, gum. 

5. flame, tame, shame, name, came, dame, 
game, lame, same. 


Read aloud these incomplete rhymes and 
let the children suggest the final words:— 


I. Little Tommy Tittlemouse 
Lived in a little —— (house); 
He caught fishes 
For other men’s —— (dishes). 


2. She can brew and she can bake 
She can make a wedding —— (cake). 


3. There’s a neat little clock, 
In the kitchen it stands, 
And it points to the time, 
With its two little —— (hands). 


4. And may we, like the clock, 
Keep a face clean and bright, 
With hands ever ready 
To do what is —— (right). 


Children’s own Word Books.—Children 
enjoy any form of hunting, even if it is 
hunting for similarities of form and sound 
in words. In the above incomplete rhymes 
they find a similarity in the rhyming words, 
and these they can write in their own Word 
Books:—mouse, house; fishes, dishes; bake, 
cake; stands, hands; bright, right. 

A few new words should be written on 
the blackboard and the children should 
search their reading books for words of 
similar form; e.g., words beginning with 
wh like what; words beginning with th, 
like that, and so on. 


Names of groups.—The older children 
should be asked to give the group names 
for the following, and these they can then 
write in their Word Books:— 


I. peas, beans, potatoes, —— (vegetables). 
2. sugar, rice, spice, —— (groceries). 
3. cats, dogs, horses, —— (animals). 
4. ducks, canaries, pigeons, —— (birds). 


What is wrong in these groups?—This is 
a useful exercise for older children, Each 
group of words should be dealt with separ- 
ately by writing the words on the black- 
board, or preferably on Flash Cards, for 
use on a future occasion. Write down (or 
name) the word that does not belong to 
its group:— 


I. peas, beans, kitten, potato. 
2. sugar, rice, spice, hassock. 
3. cat, chair, dog, cow. 

4. banana, orange, fox, apple. 


Incorrect speech— should have ".—The 
practice of saying "oughter 'ave" instead 
of "should have" is very common among 
children. Useful exercises to correct this 
fault can be devised in connection with a 
number of the pictures in the portfolio. 
With Picture No. x, the teacher or a child 
says, "Who should have the rolling ріп?” 
Another child answers, “Betty should have 
the rolling pin." 

Other similar questions are asked:—Who 
should have the basin? the flour? the milk? 
the peas? Who should eat the pudding? 
the banana? the apple? Who should bring 
the milk? the flour? the tea? 


Number.—A good deal of informal and 
incidental teaching relating to number, 
measurement, weights, measures and money 
can be done in connection with the various 
school activities. It has been suggested on 
page 14 how the younger children can 
use Picture No. x for work with simple 
numbers. 

Older children who may prepare a kitchen 
from a large box can find out much about 
inches and half-inches if rulers are used 
for measuring the wall paper, the frieze, 
the curtains, the door, the floor cloth, etc. 
They will soon discover that inaccurate 
measurement is unsatisfactory. 

The ingredients for a pudding (probably 
sand, seeds and sawdust), can be weighed 
on the scales, thus making the children 
familiar with 41b., 216, and IIb. weights, 
and with the usual way of writing them. 
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The milk (water) can be measured out in 
gills so that the children soon learn that 
four gills make one pint, and, a little later, 
that two pints make one quart. 

From the pictures brought by the children 
a price list can be prepared on a large sheet 
of brown paper. The shopkeeper must make 
up his bill from this list, and the housewives 
can check the bill from the same list. 

The housewives can be given a certain 
amount of money to spend, and they must 
first make out the list of goods they intend 
to purchase, find the total cost, and see 
how much they will have left. When the 
shopping is done they can check their own 
totals with those of the shopkeeper. 


In the giving and receiving of change 
they will get valuable practice in subtrac- 
tion. 

Individual cards based on the work done 
by the children can be prepared; e.g.,— 


I. What is the cost of 31b. raisins and 
2]b. currants? 

2. Which costs more—r lb. peel or т doz. 
eggs? 

3. How much change would you have 
left from half-a-crown after buying 


I lb. currants, $ lb. sultanas, 2 
eggs? 

4. How many lb. of currants can I buy 
for 15s. 9d.? 


ACTIVITIES AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


“ Constructive work ought to occupy an important place in the activities of the school.” 


Classroom project—the kitchen.—These 
notes are for the use of teachers who are 
desirous to employ the Project Method with 
their children. Arising out of a considera- 
tion of the kitchen, the children may elect 
to make a kitchen of their own to play in. 
In this connection, the following suggestions 
will be helpful to the teacher in guiding the 
little ones’ activities. 

A portion of the classroom may be screened 
off to make a kitchen. The necessary furni- 
ture will include a stove, which can be made 
from a Tate sugar box standing on a low 
table. If it is to be a coal range, a fire of 
crinkled paper can be put below; if a gas 
stove, movable knobs can be affixed, and 
black paper stuck on to mark the bars and 
rings on the top. If a hinged door can be 
fixed on the box, the housewives will delight 
in baking food made of clay, plasticine, or 
a mixture of 3 parts flour and I part salt 
moistened with water. Clay vegetables, 
sausages and paper rashers of bacon can 
be cooked on the stove. Cooking will lead 
naturally to telling the time, and a study 


of the division of hours into minutes. The 
housewife can make a list of the times 
taken in cooking familiar foods. Old 
saucepans and tins can be used, or card- 
board ones made. 

The housewife can serve up meals on the 
kitchen table. A dresser, which can be 
made of a number of dress boxes, will be 
needed, with shelves and hooks on which 
clay plates and dishes can be kept. Knives 
and forks can be cut from brown paper or 
tinfoil and kept in a drawer of the dresser. 
A tablecloth with a fringed edge, or orna- 
mented with stickprinting, can be made of 
cheap plain wall paper. A pantry for the 
food can be made of a box with a hinged 
door, the middle of which is cut away, so 
that muslin can be stretched over it and 
fixed with nails or drawing pins. Tins for 
the cakes and stores, a flour bin, a vegetable 
tack, etc., can all be added and labelled. 
A housemaid’s cupboard, containing dusters, 
brooms, brushes and mops can be fitted up. 
An oven cloth, tea towels and a dish cloth 
(of rags or paper) should hang in the kitchen. 
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The sink can be a box lined with white 
paper and fitted with a plug and cardboard 
taps. 

In connection with reading and writing 
the children may make and attach labels 
to the various articles of kitchen furniture— 
“stove,” “table,” “dresser,” etc. 

As only one or two housewives can occupy 
the kitchen, once it is made and furnished, 
the other children may elect to be shop- 
keepers and sell food to the housewives. 
This involves the making and use of money, 
writing price lists and marking goods, all of 
which is dealt with in a later project. 


Co-operative group model—a doll’s 
bungalow.—During the lessons on the home, 
the children can make many different 
articles of dolls’ furniture. The best of 
these may be selected and kept in card- 
board dolls’ rooms, which the children can 
make themselves. Three typical rooms, 
(the kitchen, sitting room and bedroom), 
can be made and furnished. The rooms, 
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when they are all finished, may be finally 
stuck together, with the doors coinciding, 
to complete a doll’s house. A simple type 
of doll's house is a three-roomed bungalow 
made of three rectangular hat boxes. There- 
fore, if the teacher wishes finally to make 
the doll’s bungalow, she will need to get 
three strong hat boxes of the same height 
before starting on the model kitchen. 

To make the kitchen, take one of the 
chosen boxes, remove the lid and slit down 
the sides with a penknife. The box is now 
теаду for the children to cover the walls 
and floor. They may paste wall paper on 
the walls, or plain coloured paper with a 
simple frieze of cut-out shapes along the 
top. Measure the size of the paper directly 
irom the sides of the box. Older children 
can measure with a rule or tape measure. 
In making the frieze, guiding lines must 
first be drawn in pencil on the walls. The 
outside walls can be left until the doll’s 
house is put together. Plain coloured paper 
or shiny bathroom wall paper can be used 
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for the floor covering, which should be cut 
large enough to neaten the four bottom 
edges of the wall paper. After papering and 
putting in the door and windows, turn up 
the walls of the kitchen and fasten them at 
the top by pieces of wire or string. 


Paper cutting—door.—Little children will 
find it awkward to cut the sides of the box 
to make doors, and unless the teacher 
chooses to do so with a sharp knife, a false 
door can be made, and this is almost equally 
effective. If possible, oak wall paper should 
be used for the door, for the framework 
of the windows, and to cover the furniture. 
Ordinary brown paper does not stick well. 
Two doors will be needed for the kitchen, 
one leading into the sitting room and one 
into the garden. For each door cut a rect- 
angle of oak wall paper about two-thirds 
the height of the wall and mark on it in 
pencil a border about j in. wide. Cut round 
three sides within the border and fold down 
one long side, as shown in the sketch. 
Stick the border to the wall in the chosen 
position and put in a paper clip for the 
handle of the door, 

This type of false door can be used for 
cupboards, etc. If the teacher wishes she 
may cut through the wall of the box on the 
inner side of the framework and stick the 
door to it. 


cut door from oak 


Bas outsicle edge 
wallpaper. fold back to dolls house wall. 
at dotted lines and insert paperclip as 
cut down clark lines, handle. 


Paper cutting—windows.—To avoid the 
difficulty of cutting out a window from the 


frame of window. 
cut адау. 


aste 
of house. Curtains of crêpe paper 
or сћіпіз are threaded on wool. 


completed window on wall 


box, a false one may be made as follows:— 
Measure and draw in pencil the size of the 
proposed window (e.g. 4in. by 2in.) on 
the wall, and paste on sheets of silver paper 
to cover the marked area. Now cut several 
narrow strips of oak wall paper and paste 
them at regular intervals along and across 
over the silver paper, to make the lattice of 
the window, as shown in the sketch. 

The window frame is cut from a rectangle 
of oak wall paper of the same size. For 
the window sill add to the frame on the 
bottom a wide border three times the width 
of the frame. Cut away the inside shape 
which is shown as the shaded area in the 
diagram. Fold up the sill at the dotted 
lines and then paste the frame over the 
silver paper and lattice work on the wall. 
Make the curtains from coloured crépe 
paper or small patterned chintz. Gather 
them along the top with cotton or wool 
and stick them to the wall. 


Paper weaving—mat.—tThe mat is laid 
by the outside door on the kitchen floor. 
To make this, take a square of coloured 
paper not less than 4in. across, as the 
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cut dark lines, 


weave the mat by pass. 
inp coloured strips over 
& under the bars of 
Square. 


Fives will find anything smaller too difficult 
to manage. This square may be folded 
lengthways to make a number of parallel 
creases, or lines may be measured off by 
the ruler and drawn in pencil. The paper 
is then folded the opposite way in half and 
the lines are cut down—care being taken 
not to cut too far to the edge. Now cut 
out some strips of paper of equal width in 
contrasting colours, and weave the strips 
over and under the bars of the square of 
paper, as shown in the sketch. When the 
mat is completed, turn under all the stray 
ends of the strips and paste them down 
neatly. Cut out a mount from paper similar 
to that used for the weaving (the same 
width as the square, but 3 in. longer), and 
paste the mat on the mount. Cut a fringe 
on the mount at each end. 


Paper model—chair.—This chair is made 
from a piece of paper about 4in, square. 
The diagram shows how tiny children, who 
find it hard to fold into three, may fold the 
paper. Take the square, fold it in four, 
and then in four again. Open out the paper 
which is now creased in 16 squares. Cut 
off the top and right line of squares, leaving 
a paper creased in 0 squares. Older children 
may fold the paper into 3 in the first place, 
or squared paper may be used. Mark lightly 
in pencil the squares I, 2, 3, etc., up to 9, 
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as shown in the diagram. Cut down the 
dark lines and begin to make up the chair. 
Fold squares 7 and 9 over to 8 and secure 
them with paste. Bend square 2 into an 
upright position so that it forms the back. 
Squares 1 and 3 are bent in the same way 
as 7 and 9, while 4 and 6 form the sides. 
The chair is now made, It is more attractive 
if oak wall paper is used. The legs of the 
chair may be cut out afterwards as shown 
in the diagram. 


Paper model—table.—The table may be 
made in the same way as the chair, from 
a larger square of paper. It is folded into 
16 squares in the same way, but only the 
side row of squares is cut off. Cut along 
the heavy lines shown in the diagram and 
make it up as a box, cutting out the legs 
afterwards. (Illustration overleaf.) 


Cardboard model—kitchen ^ sink.—The 
kitchen sink, as shown in the picture of 
the kitchen on page 17, is made from a 
little white box which is attached to the 
wall of the kitchen by paper clips. The 
drain pipe is а piece of thick string knotted 
at one end and threaded through the bottom. 
of the box. It is allowed to hang in a 
loop and is passed through a hole in the 
kitchen wall. 
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Cardboard model—gas stove.—An effective 
little gas stove can be made from any small 
cardboard box with a hinged lid, such as 
a box for paper clips. If such a box is not 
available, the lid may be attached to one 
long side by a strip of paper or passe partout. 
Remove the rim from the lid and stand the 
box on end. The lid forms the oven door 
and is given a handle of a paper fastener. 
Measure three paper shelves against the box 
and paste them in the oven. Paste a piece 
of card on the back of the box to stand up 
about one half its height. The outside of 
the oven may be blackened with crayon or 
charcoal. 

A grid of paper is made as follows:—Draw 
out a rectangle of paper the same size as 
the top of the stove, add a wide margin 
at each side and a narrow one at the back, 
as shown in the sketch. Fold this in half 
across, and cut out strips from the fold to 
the edge of the side margin, as shown in 
the diagram, and blacken the grid with 
crayon or charcoal. Bend the sides of the 
grid under at the dotted lines and stick it 


fold strips о, 
- ‘paste znto 
7]| cardboard 
box to act as 
MHA oven shelves, 


stick a piece Of card. 
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to the top of the stove. Paste rectangles 
| of white or blue paper to the front and back 
of the stove to represent enamel. Finally, 
a white paper plate rack may be made in 
the same way as the grid and pasted to the 
back of the stove. 


Cardboard model—dresser.—This simple 
dresser is made from a cardboard box and 
lid. It is most effective if the sides and 
bottom of the lid of the box are first covered 
| with oak wall paper, and a pair of false 
paper doors are made having paper fasteners 
as handles. Coloured cut-out silhouettes of 
jugs may be stuck in the space under the 
doors. The Fives who may not be able to 
cover the box, may draw on it the cupboard 
door in crayons. The three sides and the 
bottom of the box are also covered with 
wall paper, and a paper shelf is put in. The 
shelf is a narrow strip of paper measured 
against the box with the ends turned down 
and pasted inside. The two portions of the 
box are now stuck together as shown in 
the diagram. Round paper plates drawn 
from a halfpenny may be cut out in paper, 
coloured in crayons, and stuck together in 
| a row to stand on the shelf. Milk jugs may 
| be cut from folded paper so that they will 
stand up. 


qj bottom of box. 
Paper plates 

and Vis 

lice of box. 

false cupboard with 
cut-out jars, 


the shelf ts a strip of 
Paper ends are turned. 
down & pasted into Lid. 


cutting—kitchen articles —The 


Paper 
Fives can cut out from coloured paper the 
shapes of many articles used in the kitchen. 
These cut-outs can be mounted on white 
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paper with the name written below each 
one, as shown in the sketch. 
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NATURE 


WHY CATS WASH THEIR 
FACES AFTER EATING 


NCE a cat caught a mouse. The poor 
O mouse was badly frightened. He 

did not know what to do. Then 
he had a very wise thought. 

He said, “I suppose you will eat me, 
Kitty. But you must wash your face first.” 

“Why?” said the cat. 

“Because,” said the mouse, “all nice 
persons wash before eating.” 

“I suppose that is so,” said Kitty. “I 
should like to be a nice person, so I had 
better wash my face.” 

So she began to wash her face, and forgot 
to hold the mouse. Away he ran to his nest. 

“Good-bye, Kitty,” he cried. “I am 
glad that you waited to wash your face.” 

“Next time, I shall eat first and then wash,” 
said Kitty. “I don't care what people think.” 

Ever since then, all cats eat first and 
then wash their faces. Have you not seen 
your cat do it? 


Note.—The children will like to tell how 
they have seen pussy wash herself. Most 
of them will know that pussy has a rough 
tongue. Why must children wash before 
meals? Let a child fetch a bowl of water, 
Soap, nail brush and towel and show the 
proper way to wash. Let the children make 
their own drawings of a cat washing. 


THE HOUSE SPIDER 


О) upon a time there was a little 


spider, who came from out of the 
garden into a room, and hid behind 
a cupboard. There she sat all day in a 
corner and no one noticed her, but when it 
was dark and the people were asleep, she 
came out and began to spin a web on the 
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wall. She had four big eyes and four little 
ones, and with these she could see as well 
by night as she could by day. She needed 
neither candle nor lamp to work by. 

In her body she had spinning glands, and 
from them she spun thin threads, drew 
them this way and that and made a fine 
web of them. In it she meant to catch the 
flies that are so troublesome to people, and 
gnats that bite and worry children. With her 
eight legs she wove the threads into each 
other, putting little sticky knots upon them, 
and on these the flies and gnats were to stick 
with their wings as they flew by. Finally 
she wove at the end of the web, sheltered in 
the corner of the room, a little tube-shaped 
house for herself. In this she sat, looking 
out of the opening as if it were a window. 

When morning came with bright daylight 
all was ready. She had worked very hard, 
and was as happy and as proud of her work 
as ever a spider could be, She had built her 
house well, and it was all neat and proper. 

And now you might suppose that people 
took a delight in this industrious little spider, 
and admired the beautiful net which was to 
catch the tiresome flies. But you will see. 

When the mother came into the room 
with her child, and saw the spider’s big 
web and the spider, she took a broom, 
swept them off the wall, and threw them 
into the yard. “That spider had worked 
hard,” she said, “апа did more in this one 
night than many a man works in a week, 
but it did its clever work in the wrong 
place. It should spin its web in the yard 
or the garden, but not in the room. 
Do your work well, and do it where it is 
wanted.” 

Richard Wagner. 


Reading and drawing.—Write on cards 
directions for drawing and distribute the 
cards among the children:— 
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1. Draw а spider’s web. 
Put a spider in one corner of the 
web. 
Put a fly in the web. 


2. Draw a woman sweeping a floor. 
Colour the woman’s dress blue. 
Put a yellow handkerchief round her 
head. 


STORIES TO READ OR TELL 


“Throughout the infant stage the child requires occasions for rest when his limbs 


and his brain can recuperate. 


These quiet periods are the time for the teacher 


to tell stories.” 


THE GINGERBREAD BOY 


NE day an old woman was making 
gingerbread cookies. Her little boy 


was looking on. She made a Ginger- 
bread Boy for him. She put sugar on the 
head for hair. She put in two raisins for 
eyes. Then she went out to call the old 
man to his dinner. 

She said to her little boy, “Stay here 
and watch the oven. See that the 
cookies do not burn. And watch the Ginger- 
bread Boy. We do not know what he may 
do.” 

Well, the boy watched the oven for a 
time; but, by and by, he went out to get 
a drink of water. As soon as he was out of 
the door, the Gingerbread Boy hopped out 
of the pan, jumped out of the oven, and 
was down on the floor. 

The boy heard him and ran back as fast 
as he could. He tried to shut the door. 
But he was not in time. In a minute the 
Gingerbread Boy was through the door and 


out in the yard. He ran through the yard. 
He ran out into the road, and he kept 
running as fast as he could go. 

The boy ran after him. He called to his 
mother. The old woman saw what had 
happened, and she ran too. The old man 
saw them, and he ran as fast as he could. 
But they could not run fast enough. They 
could not catch the Gingerbread Boy. So 
they walked back home. 

The Gingerbread Boy ran on and on. He 
felt happy, and he liked to run. He was 
pleased with himself. By and by he came 
to two farmers. 

“Wait a minute,” they cried. “You look 
good enough to eat. Come here, and we 
will eat you.” 

But the Gingerbread Boy did not stop. 
He ran on and called out: 


“Tve outrun a woman, 
A boy and a man. 
I can outrun you, too. 
I’m sure that I can.” 


CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS ок THE GINGERBREAD Boy 


I. OLD Woman 2. Ілттік Воу 3. GINGERBREAD Boy 
4. OLD Man 5. FARMER 6. Puppy 7. Fox 8. Door 
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Down the road he ran. The farmers ran 
behind him as fast as they could. But 
they could not catch him. So they walked 
back home. 

The Gingerbread Boy ran on and on. He 
came to two puppies by the road. First 
they saw him, and then they smelled him. 
He smelled good enough to eat. 

“Wait a minute,” they said. “You smell 
good enough to eat. Wait, so that we can 
eat you.” 

But the Gingerbread Boy тап оп. Не 
called back: 


"I've outrun two farmers, 
As fast as they ran, 
A little old woman, 
A boy and a man. 
I can outrun you, too. 
I'm sure that I can." 


Down the road ran the Gingerbread Boy. 
The puppies ran after him. They ran as 
fast as they could. They ran until their 
legs were tired. But they could not run 
fast enough to catch the Gingerbread Boy. 
So they walked back home. 

The Gingerbread Boy ran on and on. 
By and by he came to a fox. The fox was 
lying close by the road. He did not move. 

He called to the Gingerbread Boy, “Good 
morning. You seem to be in a hurry. Where 
are you going so fast?” HI 

The Gingerbread Boy stopped a minute, 
He wanted to hear what the fox said. 

"You are a fine boy," said the fox. 
" Where are you going so fast?” 

Then the Gingerbread Boy said: 


“Tve outrun the puppies 
And farmers who ran, 
A little old woman, 

A boy and a man. 
I can outrun you, too. 
I'm sure that I can." 


"Oh," said the fox, "I see. It's those 
fine legs of yours. I think I never saw such 
fine legs. Please come close to me. Don't 
be in such a hurry." 


No one had ever been so kind to the 
Gingerbread Boy before. So he came nearer 
and nearer. Soon he was close to the fox. 
Then the fox gave one jump, and one bite 
with his teeth. That was the end of the 
Gingerbread Boy. 


Playing the story.—This story is easily 
dramatised. Children may take the parts 
of the nine characters in the story, or the 
teacher may choose to be the Old Woman 
and so give the game a good start. One 
corner of the room should be the kitchen, 
and a clear path should be left all round 
the room, where the Gingerbread Boy may 
run. The Farmers and Puppies have their 
"homes" along the path; they come out 
in turn and chase the Gingerbread Boy 
once round the room and then return to 
their "homes," The Fox crouches by the 
path and speaks when his turn comes. 


IRON POT AND BIG JUG 


shelf. One fine day Iron Pot said, “АП 
day long I cook food. I want some 
fun." 
Big Jug said, “АП day long I hold milk. 
I want some fun too. Let us go for a 
walk.” 
At last they were happy and said, "No 
more work for us." 


I POT and Big Jug stood on the 
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On, on they walked till 
they met Mr. Rat. “Do 
not go down this lane," 
said Mr. Rat. “Тһеге 
are big stones, and you 
may trip.” But they 
went on just the same. 

Then they met Miss 
Frog. “По not go this 
way,” said Miss Frog. 
“You may trip over the 
big stones.” But they 
went on just the same. 

Soon they began to 
run, and they ran so fast 
that when they came to 
the big stones they could not stop. Crash! 
they fell. Iron Pot was on the top of Big 
Jug, and Big Jug broke into little pieces. 

Mr. Brown came along. “На! ha! this 
iron pot is just the thing for me,” said Mr. 
Brown. So he put Iron Pot into a bag and 
took it home. Then Iron Pot had to cook 
food all day long, just as it did before. 


Playing the story.—This story is easily 
dramatised. Children may take the parts 
of the five characters in the story—Iron 
Pot, Big Jug, Mr. Rat, Miss Frog, Mr. 
Brown. The children can prepare bib- 
labels with the names of the characters 
printed on them, and these labels the actors 
can hang round their necks. 


THE THREE WISHES 


NE winter evening an old man and 
O his wife were sitting by the fire, 
and they began to talk about 
fairies. "I wish a fairy would come here 
to-night,” said the man. “She would give 
us whatever we ask.” At that instant a 
lovely lady appeared out of the fire. “I am 
a fairy," she said. "I will grant you three 
wishes." 
"That is splendid," said the old man. 
“Wife, let us think hard, and decide what 
our wishes shall be,” 


THE PUDDING Stuck Fast 


“Yes, indeed,” said his wife, as she poked 
the logs into a blaze. “That is a nice fire," 
she said, without thinking what she was 
saying. “I wish we had a yard of black 
pudding for our supper. We could cook it 
easily.” 

She had hardly said these words when 
down the chimney came tumbling a yard 
of black pudding. 

“You silly wife,” cried the old man. 
“You have wasted one of our wishes. I am 
so vexed with you that I wish the black 
pudding would stick fast to the tip of your 
nose,” 

Up jumped the pudding, and in a second 
it was stuck so fast to the old woman’s 
nose that she could not pull it off. 

“Oh, you cruel old man,” she cried. 
“Your wish was even more foolish than 
mine. Whatever shall I do?” 

The old man could not help laughing to 
see the pudding sticking to his wife’s nose, 
When he had finished laughing he said, 
“There is only one thing to do. I wish that 
the pudding may drop off again.” 

As he spoke, the pudding dropped off, so 
they cooked it and had a merry supper. 

` And that was the end of their three wishes. 


Speech training.—In order that the chil- 
dren may fully appreciate this story and 
to give them practice in speaking the teacher 
might ask the following questions:—r. If 
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you had three wishes, for what would you 
wish? 2. Who has seen a black pudding? 
(Draw the shape on the blackboard; it is 
like a sausage balloon.) 3. Of what is it 
made? -4. How long is a yard? 5. We will 
put two chalk marks a yard apart on the 
floor. Who can step a yard? 6. Who can 
jump two yards? 7, What was the old 
couple’s first wish? 8. What was their 
second wish? 9. What was their third wish? 


Playing the story.—This is a simple story 
for dramatisation. One child can be draped 
with a piece of lace curtain to represent 
the fairy; for the wand, cover a stick with 
silver paper and fasten a paper star at the 
top. The old woman can be represented 
in the way familiar to children, by fastening 
а cloak round the waist to imitate “long 
clothes"; the old man can wear the coat 
of a big brother. A toy sausage balloon 
should be hidden beside the old woman, and 
held in place on the nose at the right moment. 


Missing words.—Write these words on the 
blackboard and write the sentences on 
cards, The children rewrite the sentences 
adding the correct doing-word:— 


jumped, laughed, poked, stuck, wasted, 
tumbled. 


. The old woman —— the fire. 

2. The black pudding —— down the 
chimney. 

3. " You have —— one of our wishes!” 
cried the old man. 

4. Up —— the pudding and —— fast to 
the old woman’s nose, 

5. The old man —— to see her with the 

pudding on her nose. 
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THE RED ELVES’ GOLD 


POOR woman had ten boys and she 
A loved them all very dearly. One 

night, as she put them to bed, she 
said to herself, “How can I go on feeding 
so many when I am so very poor?” 
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She kissed them all good-night and as 
she kissed the last one she said softly, 
“Oh! if I could only get the jar of gold 
that the red elves have hidden in the oak 
tree! How rich I should be, and how many 
nice things I could buy for my boys!” 

Now the last child heard his mother 
talking, but he kept the words inside his 
head until the morning. As soon as he was 
up, he ran into the wood, till he came to 
a big old oak. He looked all round it and 
dug into the soil with his hands, but he 
could not find the jar of gold. He saw a 
heap of large acorn cups and counted them, 
one, two, three, four, up to twenty. 

“Oh! ho!” said a tiny voice, and there 
stood a little red elf no bigger than your 
hand. He began writing with a little red 
pencil in a little red book to match. “Ноу 
many cups did you say?” asked the red elf. 

“Twenty,” said the boy. 

“That means I can ask twenty of my 
friends to my tea party," said the little red 
man. "Is that right?" 

“Оһ no! sir, you must ask only nineteen, 
for you will use a cup yourself," and the 
little boy lifted his cap and bowed low. 

The little red elf thanked him and wrote 
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STORY AND RHYME 


THE CROOKED MAN 
(This rhyme is set to music on page 58) 


There was a crooked man 
Who walked a crooked mile, 
He found a crooked sixpence 
Beside a crooked stile. 


He had a crooked cat 

Which caught a crooked mouse, 
And they all lived together 

In a little crooked house. 


T was a warm summer afternoon. Little 
I Willie wandered down a path in the 

wood near his father’s house. Soon his 
short legs felt tired and he sat down on a 
bank of moss and fell asleep. When he 
woke up he saw someone coming along the 
road. It was a little old man with bright 
blue eyes and white hair. He was a crooked 
little man who could not stand up straight. 
Somehow he seemed crooked everywhere, 
but all the same he looked very happy. 
He smiled a little crooked smile at Willie 
and his blue eyes twinkled. А 

“Willie, boy,” said the crooked тап in 
a queer crooked voice, “һауе you found 
my crooked sixpence?” 

“No, sir,” said Willie, “but I will help 
you to look for it.” 

Just then Willie saw a pair of green eyes 
squinting through the tall grass, and then 
a black crooked cat ran up to the old man. 

“Come on, Crooksie,” said the old man. 
“Help us to find the crooked sixpence.” 

So the crooked man and Willie and 
Crooksie started off down a crooked path 
which ran in and out, in and out, as if it had 
no end. All three of them looked and looked 
but they could not find the crooked sixpence. 
At last the crooked path ended at a little 
crooked stile. The crooked man sat down 
on the bottom step and put his old crooked 


hat beside him on the grass. Crooksie the 
cat curled up inside the hat. Willie leaned 
on the crooked stile and these words came 
into his head: 

“There was a crooked man——” 

(“And there he is," thought Willie, looking 
at the crooked old man who seemed to 
have fallen asleep.) 

“Who walked a crooked mile.” 

(“Well we have walked a crooked mile 
anyhow,” thought Willie.) 

“Не found a crooked sixpence 

Upon a crooked stile," went оп the words 
in Willie’s head. 

“Here is the crooked stile too. What 
an extraordinary thing!” muttered Willie. 
He felt something hard under his hand as 
it lay on the top of the stile. He lifted his 
hand, There lay a shining crooked six- 
pence! 

“Wake up! Wake up!” shouted Willie. 
“Here is the crooked sixpence!” The 
crooked man jumped up. Crooksie the cat 
sprang on the top of the stile and waved 
his crooked tail. The crooked man held 
out a little crooked hand, and Willie put 
the crooked sixpence in his crooked palm. 

“Willie, boy,” said the crooked man joy- 
fully, “you have brought me luck, for this 
crooked sixpence is the only really lucky 
sixpence left in the world. Now I shall be 
lucky, and you will be lucky and Crooksie 
will be lucky too.” 

Just then a crooked mouse jumped out 
from under the stile, and Crooksie purred 
over him and they began to play all sorts | 
of queer crooked games. 

“There, didn't I tell you Crooksie would 
be lucky," said the little crooked man. 

Then they all went back down the crooked 
lane which seemed much shorter now they 
had not to look for the crooked sixpence. 
They soon came to the little crooked house 
which belonged to the little crooked man. 
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All three of them went into the crooked 
house and had a lovely crooked tea at a 
crooked little table. The plates and cups 
and saucers were all crooked, and so were 
the cakes and tarts and bread and butter. 
After tea Willie went home and told his 

mother all about his adventures. 
J. Bone. 


Articulation—the sound of “ ed."—In this 
rhyme, There was a Crooked Man, it will 
be necessary to give attention to the sound- 
ing of ed in the word crooked, or many of 
the children will be singing crookid. 

The following verses may be used for 
further practice in articulation:— 


I. Crows crowd croaking overhead, 
Hastening to the woods to bed. 


2. Cooing sits the lovely dove, 
Calling home her absent love. 


3. With "Kirchup! Kirchup!” 'mong the 
wheats 
Partridge distant partridge greets. 


Matching game.—Draw or mount on cards 
pictures of the objects named in the rhyme; 
print the names or phrases on other cards 
and use them in a matching game. Write 
sentences on Flash Cards; eg.,—1:i. А 
crooked man walked a crooked mile. 2. He 
found a crooked sixpence. 3. The sixpence 
was beside the stile. 4. The crooked man 
had a crooked cat. 5. The cat caught a 
mouse. 6. The mouse was crooked. 7. АП 
of them lived together. 8. They lived in a 
crooked house. 


STORY AND PLAY 


STORY—IN THE ATTIC 


“Another basic interest of children for 
which the school should provide an opening 
15 the love of acting.” 


Introduction.—This original story is one 
which the children can readily dramatise. 


Read the story straight through to the 
children, then discuss with them how to 
act it in one scene. Consider the setting, 
write the names of the characters on the 
board, and allot the parts. Read the story 
once again and let the children then act it, 
re-reading parts of it when the children аге 
at a loss to proceed. A dramatised version 
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which may be used for a school concert, 
suitable for the Sixes and Sevens, is given 
at the end of the story. 


Story.—Once there was an old house, at 
the top of which was an attic. The house 
had been empty of people for many years, 
50 it had become very dirty. The attic 
was the dirtiest room of all, and three 
creatures who liked dirt had made their 
homes in it. There they could be sure of 
leading a quiet life, getting dirtier and 
dirtier, without fear of being trodden on or 
swept away. 

One of these creatures was Spider. She 
had lived in the attic for several months 
and its walls were festooned with her untidy 
webs. Another was Beetle, who had his 
nest in a little hole in the floor. House 
beetles do not like the light, it hurts their 
eyes, and they generally come out only at 
night, but the attic was so dark that this 
Beetle could walk about comfortably at 
any time. The third creature was Mouse. 
She had her home in the wall She did 
not stay all the time in the attic as the 
other two did, but ran about over the 
house in the tunnels she had made in the 
walls. 

One day a strange thing happened. A 
lady came to the old house. Her name was 
Mrs. Newpin. She loved to make things 
bright and clean, and when she saw how 
dirty the old house was, she made up her 
mind to work and work til it was spick 
and span from top to bottom. 

When Mrs. Newpin arrived, Mouse ran 
up to the attic to tell her friends, 

“А new creature has come to the house!" 
she cried. “А big creature, like a cupboard 
on two legs, that goes clump, clump!” 

"What is it called?” asked Beetle. 

“Mrs. Newpin," replied Mouse. 

“Huh! Don't know her,” said Spider, 
gulping down a big Daddy-long-legs that 
she had just caught in her web. 

Mouse scuttled away again to watch 
Mrs. Newpin through a crack in the kitchen 
wall. 


When Mrs. Newpin came in, two more 
creatures whom Mouse did not notice, came 
with her. These were Bluebottle and Fly. 
They left Mrs. Newpin unpacking brushes 
and brooms in the kitchen, and buzzed 
through the house till they came to the 
attic. 

Fly and Bluebottle thought the attic 
was the most beautiful room they had ever 
seen. It was so very dirty! And although 
it was rather dark there was a little hole 
in the window pane by which they could 
go in and out. Then they noticed Beetle 
sitting on the floor. 

“Hallo, Beetle, what are you doing here?” 
asked Вішеһо е, 

“I live here," replied Beetle, gruflly, for 
he did not like newcomers. 

Fly settled on the floor and began to 
stroke her wings. “ You have chosen а nice 
dirty place,” she remarked. 

“It suits me very well,” said Beetle, 

“I suppose the lady downstairs comes to 
clean sometimes," said Bluebottle. 

“No bother of that kind since I have been 
here," replied Beetle. 

“Well, you are lucky!” cried Fly, making 
up her mind that this was just the place 
for her.’ 

“Yes,” said Beetle, slyly; "Spider thinks 
so too.” 

Now you know that flies and bluebottles 
cannot bear spiders, and all this time 
Spider had been hiding in a dark corner 
where they could not see her. 

Bluebottle began to shiver and shake at 
the name of Spider. 

“Er—ah—whom did you say?” he asked, 
looking this way and that, “Spider?” 

Fly, too, got up, and nervously asked, 
“Does Spider live here?" 

“She usually lives in that corner," said 
Beetle, waving a feeler in that direction. 
Fly and Bluebottle quickly changed their 
minds about living in the attic. Saying 
politely that they simply must go, they 
bundled out and down the stairs, while 
Spider crawled out and had a good laugh 
with Beetle about them. 3 
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Just as they were laughing, Mouse popped 
up with a solemn face. “Oh, bad news, 
bad news!” she squeaked. 

“Bad news?” echoed Beetle. 

“What is it?” asked Spider, who thought 
Mouse a big, stupid thing. 

“І have just heard Mrs. Newpin say that 
she is going to start cleaning the house!” 
cried Mouse. 

“Well, what of that?” snapped Spider, 
impatiently. 

“She is going to begin with the attic!” 
wailed Mouse. 

“With this room!" cried Beetle. “Never!” 

“Why, this room has not been cleaned 
for years,” said Spider. 

Mouse nodded her head. “It is going to 
be cleaned now,” she said. 

There was a scuffle at the door and Blue- 
bottle appeared, followed by Fly. 

“Ts Spider there?” whispered Bluebottle 
to Mouse. 

“Come in,” called out Spider, kindly, “I 
won’t touch you.” 

Bluebottle peered round the door. “I 
just came to warn you that Mrs. Newpin 
is on her way up,” he said. 

Then clump, clump, clump, came Mrs. 
Newpin’s feet on the stairs. Clump, clump, 
clump—they came nearer and nearer. 

“Look out!” cried Fly from behind the 
door. "She's here!” And Mrs. Newpin 
swept into the attic, laden with dusters, a 
pail, a mop, a broom and some tea leaves. 
Fly, Bluebottle and Mouse were driven in 
front of her, and before they had time to 
turn round she had shut the door. 

All the creatures were terribly upset. 
Mouse scampered round and round the 
room, trying to find her hole, crying “Еер! 
Eep!” Bluebottle and Fly were terrified 
at being shut up with Spider and buzzed 
excitedly up and down. Beetle and Spider 
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crept away to the darkest corners of the 
room and shivered there. 

Mrs. Newpin could see hardly anything, 
it was so dark. She went to the window 
and threw it open. 

“There, that is better,” she said, as the 
sunlight came in. 

Then she caught sight of Fly. “What 
a horrid fly!” she cried, and flicked it with 
her duster. 

“S-s-s!” said the Fly, and flew out of 
the window. 

“And here is a great ugly bluebottle,” 
continued Mrs. Newpin. Bluebottle did not 
wait to hear any more. “2-2-2!” and he 
was gone, with Fly. 

Mrs. Newpin then went to get her broom. 
In doing so, she trod on Mouse. . 

“Oh!” shrieked Mrs. Newpin. 

"Eep! Еер!” cried Mouse, and jumped 
clear out of the window. 

Mrs Newpin took up her broom. 

“It is time this room was cleaned," she 
said. “Неге is the fattest spider I have 
ever seen." And she pushed Spider along 
with her broom. 

“Oh dear! Oh dear!” cried Spider, quite 
out of breath, as fat people are when they 
hurry. But she managed to scramble over 
the window sill after the others. 

Beetle was the last to go. He was so 
frightened of the broom that he ran round 
and round the room crying, "Oh my legs 
and feelers! Which is the way out?” -before 
he found the window and scuttled through. 

Then Mrs. Newpin began to clean. She 
swept and washed and dusted and polished 
till she made the old house the cleanest in 
the town, and the attic was the smartest 
room of all And she lived there alone 
for the rest of her life, for Spider, Beetle, 
Mouse, Bluebottle and Fly never came 
back. 


XXXEXE 
SEAS 
XE 
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Boys and girls of six and seven will delight 
‘in taking part in this original play, which is a 
dramatised version of the preceding story. To 
help the movement at the end of the play the 
teacher may choose to take the character of 
Mrs. Newpin. 

People in the Ріау.-Вілгевоттів. Fry. 
BEETLE. Mouse. SPIDER. Mrs. NEWPIN. я 

Scene. A dark and dingy attic, having one 
closed low window, and a door on the left. 

[Beetle is vesting on the floor. Spider is 
curled up in a dark corner. Bluebotile 
and Fly come in, flapping their arms 
as if flying.) 


WINDOW BOX 


SPI. 
BOXES 4 


BEETLE 


ARRANGEMENT OF STAGE 


Blueboltle. 1 like dirt, lots and lots. of 
dirt. 

Fly. So do I, Bluebottle, so do I. 

Beetle. You will find plenty of dirt up 
here. 

Bluebottle (sitting on floor). Hallo, Beetle, 
What are you doing here? 

Beetle. I live here. 

Fly (sitting on floor). 
nice dirty place. 


You have chosen a 


PLAY 


IN THE ATTIC 


Beetle. It suits me very well. 

Fly. Rather dark, I think. 

Beetle. І like the dark. 

Bluebotile. І suppose Mrs. Newpin comes 
to clean sometimes? 

Beetle. No bother of that kind since I 
have been here. 

Fly. Well, you are lucky! 

Beelle. Spider thinks so too. 

Bluebottle, Ex—ah—whom did you say? 
Spider ? 

Fly (nervously). Does Spider live here 
too? 

Bluebottle (trembling). 
near? 

Beetle. She usually lives in that corner. 

Fly. Well, I really must be going. 
(Flaps out.) 


Is she anywhere 


Bluebottle. So must I. Good-day, Beetle. 
(Flaps out.) 
Beetle. Good-day, sir. 


Spider (coming out of her corner), На! 
ha! It was a good thing I had just eaten 
that Daddy-long-legs. 


[Mouse pops in.] 
Mouse (breathlessly). Oh! Вай news! 
Bad news! 
Beetle. Bad news! 


Spider. What is it, Mouse? 

Mouse. I have just heard Mrs. Newpin 
say she is going to start cleaning. 

Spider. Well, what of that? 
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Mouse. She is going to begin with the 
attic! 

Beetle. With this room? Never! 

Spider. Why, this room has not been 
cleaned for years. 

Mouse. It is going to be cleaned now. 


[Bluebottle creeps up and peeps through the 
door.) 


Bluebottle (whispering). Is Spider there? 

Spider. Come in, Bluebottle, I promise I 
won't touch you. 

Beetle. She has just eaten a Daddy- 
long-legs. 

Bluebottle (shuddering). Ugh! (Puts his 
head round the door.) Y just came to warn 
you that Mrs. Newpin is on her way up. 

[Heavy feet ave heard outside.) 
Fly (from behind). Look out, she's here! 
[Mrs. Newpin comes in with a duster and а 
broom. Fly, Bluebotile and Mouse are 
driven into the room before her, She 
shuts the door.) 

Mouse (scampering round the room). Eep! 
Eep! Еер! 

Bluebottle 
2-7-2-2!! 

Fly (flapping round the room). S-s-s-s! 

Spider (creeping to a corner). Oh dear! 

Beetle (creeping to a corner). Bother! 


(flapping round the room). 


Mrs. Newpin. How dark it is! (Opening 
the window.) There! That is better. 
Beetle. Y hate the light! 


Fly (flapping along). S-s-s-s! 
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Mrs. Newpin. What a horrid fly! (Flick- 
ing it with her duster.) Shoo! Shoo! Go 
along! 

Fly (flapping round the room), S-s-s-s 
S-s-s-s! 

[Fly jumps out of the window.] 

Mrs. Newpin. And here is a great ugly 

Bluebottle (flicks it with her duster). Off 


with you! 
БінебоШе (flapping round the тоот). 
2-2-2-2! Z-z-z-2 


[Bluebottle jumps out of the window.] 

Mrs. Newpin (treading on Mouse). Oh! 
A mouse! 

Mouse (scampering round the room). Eep! 
Eep! Eep! 

[Mouse jumps out of the window.) 

Mrs. Newpin. It is time this room was 
cleaned. Here is the fattest spider I have 
ever seen (pushing it with her broom), Shoo! 
Shoo! Out you go! 

Spider. Oh dear! dear! dear! 

[Spider jumps out of the window.) 

Mrs. Newpin. And here is a great, dirty 
Beetle! (pushing it with her broom). Shoo! 
Shoo! Horrid dirty beetle! 

Beetle (running round the room). Oh, my 
legs and feelers! Which is the way out? 
[Beetle jumps out of the window.) 

Mrs. Newpin. Now I can set to work. 
(Sweeps.) 

Kate Lay. 


OF PLAYS IN THE 


SCHOOL 


“During the infant stage the play-way is the best way.” 


Introduction.—In the infant school, 
dramatisation is chiefly limited to impromptu 
performances in the classroom. There occur, 
however, occasional school celebrations, 
when a play which can be cheaply and 
easily performed is welcomed. In these 


Volumes many plays are given for little 
ones of differing ages and talents, and suited 
to various occasions. At the end of each 
play there are suggestions for the scenery 
and costumes, which are added on the 
assumption that the performance will be 
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given on a simple stage, the planning and 
furnishing of which is described below. 


The stage.—The school stage may be a 
raised platform, or merely a space allotted 
at the end of a room. In the latter case 
the area for the stage should be chosen in 
front of a wall with’a door in it, and should 
be not less than 8 ft. wide in front and 7 ft. 
deep from front to back. The simplest 
stage setting is by means of screens,—two 
along the back overlapping in the middle 
to give a central exit when necessary; one 
at each side of the stage converging towards 
the back, and two to place across the front. 
Іп the case of a screen setting, the units 
of scenery; e.g., a tree, a window—must 
be pinned to the screens, or a prepared 
backcloth must be hung over the two back 
screens, s 

Where possible, it is most useful and 
effective to have а backcloth, whether 
thrown over screens or hung on poles, on 
which simple units of scenery can be sewn 
or pasted. If this backcloth is made in the 
first place with a middle opening, it can be 
adapted to suit the requirements of any 
play. Painted “wings” are unnecessary 
for these simple plays, the backcloth will 
suggest the scene sufficiently well, con- 
verging screens or curtains being all that 
is needed on the sides of the stage. 


The ideal arrangement, of course, is to 
have a pair of curtains at each side of the 
stage, giving three exits at each side; a pair 
of curtains to pull across the front; a back- 
cloth, and another pair of curtains behind 
the backcloth to allow for a change of 
scene. In some cases a pair of screens or 
curtains at half the depth of the stage is 
very useful. 


Making a permanent backcloth with a 
door.—A permanent backcloth which may 
be adapted to any scene and kept for years 
may be made for a few shillings. A length 
of unbleached government sheeting (about 
Is. gd. yd.) is required, or an old stout 
sheet, made into a cloth which will cover 
the back wall of the stage and extend at 
least a foot above and on each side of the 
visible back wall. On an impromptu stage 
a convenient size for the backcloth is 7 ft. 


"high and 8 ft. wide, which allows a margin 


for fixing. An extra piece of sheeting, about 
5 ft. by 2ft. (the size of one leaf of the 
clothes-horse chosen as the framework of 
the door, see page 38) is required for the 
door. 

Before fixing the two cloths, tack them 
on a wall and paint them with a flat grey 
wash. Ordinary dyes,—such as Drummer 
or Pastex—mixed with boiling water in a 
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pot to the required depth of tone, are cheap 
and easily managed. Apply the dye with a 
large brush, thoroughly wetting the material, 
and leave the cloths hanging to dry. In this 
way any shrinkage will take place before 
the cloths are stretched. 

An opening which will serve as a door, 
a window, a gateway, or a fireplace is then 
made in the cloth near the bottom edge, 
leaving enough material below the opening 
for the cloth to be tacked or sewn to the 
bottom pole. 

The cloth should be cut away to make 
an aperture about 4}ft. high, and 2 ft. 
wide—a little smaller than one leaf of the 
clothes-horse. Where there will be plenty 
of room for the actors behind the back- 
cloth, the opening is made about the middle 
of the cloth. But when the backcloth has 
to be fixed to the classroom wall the opening 
must be cut to correspond in position with 
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a classroom. door opening outwards. The 
edges of the opening should be bound with 
wide grey tape, special attention being paid 
to the corners to prevent them from splitting 
in use. 

The cloth should now be tacked top and 
bottom to curtain or map poles. These 
should be strong enough to support the 
cloth without bending, and yet as light as 
possible, so as to be easy to manage. Metal 
poles may be used and the cloth sewn on. 

The cloth is now ready to be hung in 
position. Where there is no stage, or no 
provision for putting up a backcloth, this 
may be done in various ways. In a class- 
room the upper pole may be supported on 
brackets on the wall, with the opening in 
the sheet corresponding to the position of 
a door opening outwards. Or the pole may 
be tied at its ends to nails set at an angle 
in opposite walls, or suspended from the 
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rafters. When there is no door behind the 
cloth, at least 3 ft. of space must be allowed 
between the cloth and the wall behind. 
The cloth is now ready for use, the scenery 
being sewn or pasted on as required for 
each play and then removed so that the 
cloth may be rolled up and put away. 


Making the door.—A permanent door or 
gate may be easily and cheaply made of a 
clothes-horse 5 ft. high, the area of a leaf 
of the horse being slightly larger than the 
opening in the cloth. The smaller piece of 
sheeting, already painted with a flat grey 
wash, is stretched over one leaf of the 
horse and tacked in position. The top and 
free side edges should be taken over to the 


"used to Fill hole 

zn back cloth, covered with 

material rt serves as coor, ete, 
PREPARED CLOTHES-HORSE 


other side of the leaf and tacked down, to 
give a neat edge to the door. 

Right-angled clamps are screwed to the 
two legs of the other leaf of the clothes-horse 
so that it may be fixed to the floor and 
form a pivot for the door to swing upon. 

When a hinged door is required, the pre- 
pared clothes-horse is placed behind the 
backcloth with the covered leaf filling the 
opening and the hinge along one of the 
upright edges of the opening. The other 
leaf of the horse is placed at an angle to 
the backcloth and screwed down to the 
floor. 
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Handles are fixed to the woodwork on 
each side of the door at a convenient height 
for the children. The door may now be 
opened outwards. When no door or opening 
is required, the inner handle is removed 
and the door pushed up to fill the opening 
in the backcloth. 

This adapted clothes-horse will be found 
useful in many other ways. Covered with 
a curtain it will serve as a screen. It will 
also make a steady foundation frame to 
support any upright scenery; e.g., a tree, 
а windmill, a grandfather clock. 


Properties.—It will be found convenient 
to collect a number of stage properties 
which can be used over and over again. 
These will naturally be added to each time 
a play is produced. Such useful properties 
are:— 

Old tablecloths and curtains—green ones 
are specially useful—for draping in pastoral 
scenes, 

Rush mats for floor covering, 

An old dressing gown. 

Old felt hats. 

Strong wooden boxes which can be used 
as stools or boulders. 

Old lace and muslin,—this makes curtains 
and veils. 

False noses and moustaches from Christ- 
mas crackers. 

Musical toys—whistles, horns, bells, etc. 

Large patterns of velvet, or other rich 
materials. 

Walking sticks. 

Old gloves. 

Aprons and overalls. 

The children should be encouraged to 
bring contributions to the stage cupboard. 
А use can be found at some time for almost 
any kind of discarded finery. It is impor- 
tant, however, that the materials, though 
old, should be clean. They should be 
washed, brushed, or treated with benzine 
before being added to the stage cupboard, 


Costumes.— The costumes described in the 
Suggestions after each play are simply and 
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easily made. In many cases the children 
wear only a paper hat and a bib-label with 
their character-name, which they can make 
themselves, The animal characters wear 
paper masks. The making of such paper 
labels, hats and masks, avoids the risk of 
any infection, for they can be destroyed 
after use; in addition they are made from 
ordinary school materials, and the children 
can take part in the making. In the case 
of some plays which give scope to the more 
ambitious producer, suggestions for making 
more complete costumes are given. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A FULL PRODUCTION 
OF “IN THE ATTIC.” 


Scenery.—The permanent backcloth (see 
page 37) represents the wall of a room, 
and is decorated with a frieze and paper 
pictures. Picture No. 8 shows a suitable 
frieze of apples and leaves which the children 


can colour. The finished frieze may be lightly 
pasted or sewn on the backcloth. The 
permanent opening is made to represent a 
window frame. Paper or butter muslin 
curtains are stitched to the upper edge of the 
frame and drawn back on each side. In front 
of the window stands a low chest or an im- 
provised window seat on which the children 
can step as they jump out of the window. 

The hinged window, made from a clothes- 
horse (see page 38) has strips of dark 
brown paper pasted across it and round 
the edges to give the appearance of a 
latticed window as shown in the illustration. 
A strip of brown paper twisted round a 
bent wire makes a latch, which can be 
attached to the woodwork of the window 
by a hooped nail. A light blue cloth or 
paper representing the sky is hung beyond 
the window at such a distance that the 
window may be easily opened wide from 
the inside and the children have room to 
jump from the window seat. 


BACKCLOTH WITH WINDOW 
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The stage should be darkened. The light 
from a window or a lamp behind the back- 
cloth will give an appearance of sunlight 
outside when the attic window is opened, 
though care must be taken that shadows 
visible to the audience are not thrown on 
the back of the cloth. The players enter 
from the left. 


Furniture.—Little furniture beside the 
window seat is needed. A broken chair, 
some old cardboard boxes with the lids 
off and old rags falling out, and perhaps a 
few bottles, are all that is required to give 
an untidy, neglected look to the room. The 
chair and boxes are festooned with grey 
wool “cobwebs.” 


Costumes.—Mrs. Newpin is dressed in a 
simple frock with apron or overall and a 
dusting cap. 

For convenience and cleanliness the 
Insects and Mouse walk upright. They all 
wear labels bearing their names. 


Making -bib-labels.—Each child writes its 
character-name on a piece of stiff paper, 
to which tapes are attached, two at the 
sides to tie at the back, and one with the 
ends fastened to each top corner to slip 
over the head. Fig. E. in the diagram shows 
the wrong side of the bib-label and the 
method of attaching the tapes. The ends are 
gummed to the paper and then covered by a 
small piece of paper to strengthen the join. 

The Mouse, in addition to a bib-label, 
may also wear a mask cut out of brown or 
grey paper. The head (measuring 11} in. 
by 8}in.) and the ears (5 іп. long) аге cut 
on double folded paper (Fig. A). The strip 
15 іп. long, 5 in. wide at one end and гіп. 
at the other, is cut out of single paper and 
given notched edges. The nose is then 
painted black and pieces of brown or grey 
wool “whiskers” are gummed on each side 
of the face. The mask is now ready to make 
up as shown in Fig. D. The notched edges 
along one side of the long strip are folded 
and smeared with gum. The strip is then 
fixed to one side of the head, with the 
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narrower end of the strip to the nose end of 
the head. When the gum is dry, the other 
side of the head is attached in the same way. 
The ears are stuck on each sidewith gum, and 
the mask should now look like Fig. C. Lastly, 
the tapes for tying are gummed under the 
Mouse’s face to tie under the child’s chin 
and behind the head. These tapes are 
attached in the same way as those on the 
bib. Fig. B. shows the Mouse’s tail—a piece 
of rope bound with crépe paper and thinned 
out at the end. A piece of wire is pierced 
through the top of the tail and loops are 
made at each end. A piece of tape is then 
passed through the loops and the tail is 
tied on round the waist. Fig. F shows the 
child wearing the mask, tail and label. 
The Insects, in addition to their labels, 
may wear black stockings on their legs and 
arms, and black paper bags over their heads, 
The bags are gathered in at the neck and 
have holes cut for the eyes and mouth. 


Віврѕ 
STARLING, CUCKOO, CANARY, SWALLOW AND TOMTIT 
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THE PEG FAMILY IN THE CLASSROOM 


“Drawing is as natural a form of expression for the child as speaking.” 


arily for use in the teaching of 
reading, and to link up reading with 
the various projects introduced to the class. 
As the figures are quickly and easily drawn, 
they are most suitable for blackboard work. 

The children become so interested in 
the doings of the Peg Family, that they 
enjoy the reading connected with the 
figures, and by so doing learn many quite 
difficult words. 

A little reading book сап be made by 
duplicating the plates illustrated in these 
volumes, and by stitching them together in 
book form, with an attractive cover made 
of wall paper, lined with stiff brown paper. 

Friezes for decorative purposes can be 
made by drawing the figures about six 
inches high with a reed pen, and by using 
a wide manuscript pen for the lettering. 
In a class of mixed ages the older children, 
by reading from the frieze during their free 
times, will unconsciously teach the younger 
ones many words. It is sometimes useful 
to have a series of Nursery Rhymes exhibited 
on the wall, and these can be illustrated by 
drawings of the Peg Family type. 


IK f 
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The children can copy the drawings, 
either from the wall exhibits or from the 
blackboard. This copying provides practice 
in both writing and drawing. Owing to their 
simplicity, the children will enjoy repro- 
ducing the figures, and they provide a 
valuable introduction to figure drawing. It 
can be pointed out to them that the lines 
of the figures roughly represent the bones, 
which are the foundations of the body, 
and they can be shown how to give action 
to their drawings by altering the positions 
of the lines to correspond with the move- 
ments of the limbs. They can draw Mr. 
Peg standing, sitting, walking, lying and 
running. The children should be encouraged 
to use these figures in their expression work. 

The tinies can fashion Mr. Peg by laying 
sticks for his body and limbs, with a pea for 
his head; the older ones can reproduce him 
in plasticine, or with sticks fastened together 
with pellets of plasticine; if his feet are made 
big enough he will stand up quite well. 

By taking part in as many lessons as 
possible, Mr. Peg and his family will prove 
of great service both to teachers and children. 

E. Bioletti. 
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RHYMES AND POEMS 


“The traditional hymns, nursery rhymes and game-songs should form the natural 
repertory for the younger children.” 


DAVY, DAVY DUMPLING 


(This poem is set to music on page 64.) 


Davy, Davy Dumpling, 

Boil him in the pot; 

Sugar him and butter him 

And eat him while he’s hot. 
Old Rhyme. 


PL HH d 
е ЯУ) 


Reading preparation—This is a good 
thyme for reading preparation. After the 
children have learnt the rhyme or had the 
words read to them once or twice, they can 
act the scene, using plasticine to make their 
“dumplings” which they can cook in a pot 
from the doll’s set, and pretend to eat with 
sugar and butter. 

Let the children represent in drawing 
their own ideas of the rhyme. 

Print the rhyme in phrases on the black- 
board. The children will soon recognise 
most of the words. 

For a matching game print words on 
cards, Two sets of phrases can also be 


prepared for matching; boil him; in the pot ; 
sugar him ; butter him ; eat him ; while he’s hot. 

A further stage is to write sentences on 
Flash Cards:—1. Davy is a dumpling. 
2. We will boil him. 3. We will boil him in 
а pot. 4. Let us put sugar on him. 5. Let 
us put butter on him. 6. Now we will eat 
him. 7. He is very hot. 


Articulation—Some children will need 
special practice in articulating the d in the 
first line of the rhyme. The following 
thymes will provide further practice:— 


1. Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong, ding 
dong, 
How clear the bells ring out their song. 


2. Dance, little baby, dance up high, 
Never mind, baby, mother is by; 
Dance, little baby, and mother will 

sing, 
With the merry coral, ding, ding, ding! 


THE OLD WOMAN UNDER THE 
HILL 


There was an old woman 
Lived under a hill; 
And if she’s not gone, 
She lives there still. 
Old Rhyme. 


Reading preparation—This is a good 
thyme for reading preparation. Drape a 
cloth over two chairs to represent a hill, 
and leave a hole at the bottom of one side 
for the old woman's house. A child can 
squat down in the hole for other children 
to find her, or leave the hole, when others 
will discover that she is "gone." 


RHYMES*AND POEMS 


if 
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Let the children represent in drawing 
their own ideas of the rhyme. 

Print the rhyme on the blackboard; the 
children will soon recognise old woman, 
lived, under a hill, gone, lives there still. 

For a matching game print words on 
cards; then print for matching two sets of 
such phrases as an old woman; under a hill ; 
she's not gone; lives there still. 

A further stage is to write sentences on 
Flash Cards; e.g.,—1. Under a hill lived an 
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old woman. 2. Does she still live there? 
3. Has the old woman gone? 4. The old 
woman has not gone. 


Articulation—"L"—Further practice іп 
sounding / as in hill, still and lived can be 
given by saying the following rhymes:— 


1. Polly, put the kettle on, 
Polly, put the kettle on, 
Polly, put the kettle on, 

And we'll all drink tea. 


2. If I had as much money as I could tell, 
I never would cry, "Young lambs to 
sell; 
Young lambs to sell, young lambs to 
sell”; 
I never would cry, “Young lambs to 
sell.” 


THERE WAS AN OLD WOMAN 


_ (This rhyme is set to music on page 60.) 


There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children, 
She didn’t know what to do: 
She gave them some broth 
Without any bread, 
She scolded them soundly, 
And sent them to bed. 

Old Rhyme. 
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Reading preparation.—The rhyme is suit- 
able for reading preparation, for the words 
and ideas are simple. Let children act 
eating broth with bowls or saucers 
the doll's set, or they can act the wh 
thyme by the old woman living 

. Let 


he 
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scolded soundly. 6. They 
(Consult the /ndex for A Nursery Play.) 
Articulation—" 00.""—Further practice іп 


My master's lost his fiddle-stick 
And doesn't know what to do. 


a. Cobbler, cobbler, mend my shoe, 
Get it done by half-past two. 


А RIDDLE 


Old Mother Twitchett had but one eye, 
And tail which she let fly; 
Шау елмен dips а 


Note,—The teacher can draw оп the 
blackboard a needle making running stitches, 
or use a demonstration needle and cotton 


on material, and help the children to under- 
stand the Riddle by the following sugges- 
tions:—1. What is the eye of a needle? 
2. What is the long tail? 3. Point to the 
gaps in the stitching. 4. Point out the bits 
of Mother Twitchett's tail left behind in 
the stitching. 


HERE'S A POOR WIDOW 


Here's a poor Widow from Babylon 
With six poor Children all alone; 
One can bake, and one can brew, 
One can shape, and one can sew, 
One can sit by the fire and spin, 
One can bake a cake for à king— 
Come choose you East, 

Come choose you West, 
Come choose you the one 

That you love best. 

Old Rhyme. 


A game—A simple game, which gives 
ctice in both number and rhythm, can 
played to this rhyme as follows: 

Six children, the Choosers, stand in a line, 
The Widow (who may be the Teacher) 
followed by her six Children, walks round 
the Choosers, while the rest of the class 
repeats the rhyme. At the end of the verse 
the Widow and Children stand still Then 
the first Chooser іп the line calls out the 
name of one of the Children, and this Child 
goes to stand beside him in the line, 

The second time the Widow and Children 
march round the class sings: 


Here's а poor widow from Babylon 
With five poor children all alone, 
Etc. 


And instead of the words which describe 
the sixth child: 


One can bake a cake for a king, 
the class says in rhythm: 
Tum, ti-tum, ti-tum, ti-tum. 
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Then the second Chooser chooses a Child 
and the Widow and Children march round 
again. 

In the next verse the children say "/ом” 
chüdren," and the "tum, ti-tum" for two 
lines, The game goes on till the Widow is 
left, and walks round alone while the class 
says: 


Here's a. poor widow from Babylon 
With wo poor children all alone, 
Tum, ti-tum, ti-tum, etc. 


THE QUEEN OF HEARTS 


The Queen of Hearts 
She made some tarts 
All on а summer's day; 


The Knave of Hearts 
He stole those tarts 
And took them right away. 
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The King of Hearts 
Called for those tarts 
And beat the Knave full sore; 


The Knave of Hearts 
Gave back the tarts 
And vowed he'd steal no more. 
Old % 


Articulation—final "1" and "t." —For 
this rhyme a blackboard illustration of 
the Queen, of the Peg Family type, is shown 
on page 55. In this rhyme give attention 
to the end sound of hearts, tarts, and right, 
Think of other words that thyme with 
hearts; equ, parts, darts, carts, 

. 

Drawing—The children will like to draw 
and colour the King, Queen and Knave. 


THE TALE OF A TART 


Roly! ! ling and pie! 
Who P de caren = жер ls 
cry? 


“Twas we, ‘twas wel” 
Said little maids three; 
"We picked the apples and made them 
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Able, table! platter and cup! 

Who peeled the apples and cut them up? 
“I,” said the cook; 
“I gave them a look, 

Апа whipped out my knife and cut them up." 


Who made the tart? and who baked the tart? 
“Тһе cook was the maker, 
But I," said the baker, 

“I baked the tart for my little sweetheart.” 


Fred E. Weatherly. 


Articulation—" 5" and "t"—There is 
some good practice in this poem for those 
children who do not articulate their ps:— 


і. "Roly! poly! pudding and pie! 
Who picked the apples and made 
them cry?" 


2. "Able, table! platter and cup! 
Who peeled the apples and cut them 
up?” 


Note also the ts in the last verse, —żart and 
sweetheart. 


Inflection —There are several people men- 
tioned in this poem and the questions and 
replies call for inflection in the voice. Let 
the children observe the exclamation and 
question marks at the ends of some of the 
lines. They must keep their voices up at 
the ends of the lines with the exclamation 
marks, but they must not over-exaggerate. 
The separate parts can be recited by different 
children. It will add to the fun if the 
properties are placed on а table—tart, 
apples and knife. Тһе maids can be dis- 
tinguished by paper bonnets or bright paper 
sashes; the cook and baker by paper hats. 


Word  Books.—The word whipped is 
uncommon. The older children can search 
for other words beginning with wh and 
write them in their Word Books:—whale, 
wharf, wheat, wheel, where, whisper, whistle, 
white, whole, when, what, where, who, whose, 
whom, while. 

Make, also, a list of words with silent 
k:—knead, knee, knot, knight, knit, knock, 
know, knuckle. 


THE SHINY LITTLE HOUSE 


I wish, how I wish, that I had a little house, 

With a mat for the cat and a holey for a 
mouse, 

And a clock going “tock” in a corner of 
the room, 

And a kettle, and a cupboard, and a big 
birch broom. 
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To school in the morning the children off 
would run, 

And Га give them a kiss and a penny and 
a bun, 

But directly they had gone from this little 
house of mine, 

Га clap my hands and snatch a cloth, and 
shine, shine, shine. 

Га shine all the knives, all the windows 
and the floors, 

All the grates, all the plates, all the handles 
on the doors, 

Every fork, every spoon, every lid, and 
every tin, 5 

ТІП everything was shining like a new 
bright pin. 


At night, by the fire, when the children 
were in bed, 

I'd sit, and I'd knit, with a cap upon my 
head, 

And the kettles, and the saucepans, they 
would shine, shine, shine, 

In this teeny little, cosy little house of 
mine! 

Nancy M. Hayes. 


FF Playing the story.—This poem lends itself 
admirably to actions of various kinds— 


shining knives, windows, floors, etc. Why 
is the house called shiny? The first verse 
will be useful for the Fives. With objects 
from the toy box and doll's house set out 
this "shiny little house," Three sides of a 
large screen set against a wall makes a 
capital house. A hole for the door should 
be cut through the middle of one side. 
For reading preparation draw pictures on 
cards of the objects named in the rhyme, 
and use them for a matching game with 
words or sentences printed on cards. Prepare 
two sets of phrases for matching; e.g.,—a 
little house, with a mat, for the cat, for а 
mouse. 

A further stage is to write sentences on 
Flash Cards; e.g.,—1. I wish I had a little 
house. 2. I wish for a cat with а mat. 
3. There is to be a clock in a corner. 4. There 
is to be a hole for a mouse. 5. I wish for 
а kettle, and a cupboard. 


Articulation.—How тапу letters in clock 
are like those in dock? Who can spell frock, 
sock, lock, dock? Who can think of three 
words beginning with 0, like big birch broom; 
e.g.,—big bad bear, big brown bun. 

Note also initial and final sh in shine 
and wish; and the final s, which marks the 
plurals of knives, windows, floors, grates, etc. 
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Said the Table to the Chair, 
“You can hardly be aware 
How I suffer from the heat, 
And from chilblains on my feet! 


“Tf we took a little walk 
We might have a little talk! 
Pray let us take the air,” 
Said the Table to the Chair. 


Said the Chair unto the Table, 

“Now you know we are not able! 
How foolishly you talk, 

When you know we cannot walk!” ® 


Said the Table with a sigh, 
“Tt can do no harm to try; 
I've as many legs as you, 
Why can’t we walk on two?” 


So they both went slowly down, 
And walked about the town, 
With a cheerful, bumpy sound, 
As they toddled round and round. 


And everybody cried, 

As they hastened to their side, 

“See, the Table and the Chair 

Have come out to take the air!” 
Edward Lear. 


Inflection —Much of this poem is con- 
versational, hence it gives the children 
opportunity for practice in inflection of the 
voice. The poem can be repeated also by 
two children who can take the parts of 
the chair and table respectively; the rest 
of the class can recite in unison the 
words not spoken by the chair and table. 
The third verse gives useful practice in 
emphasis. 


PICTURES 
THE CUPBOARD 


I know a little cupboard, 

With a teeny, tiny key, 

And there’s a jar of Lollypops 
For me, me, me. 


It has a little shelf, my dear, 

As dark as dark can be, 

And there's a. dish of Banbury Cakes 
For me, me, me. 


I have a small, fat grandmamma, 

With a very slippery knee, 

And she’s Keeper of the Cupboard, 
With the key, key, key. 


And when I’m very good, my dear, 
As good as good can be, 
There’s Banbury Cakes and Lollypops 
For me, me, me. 
Walter de la Mare. 


BIRDS 
BLACKBIRD, GULL, CHAFFINCH AND ROBIN 
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SONGS 
ACTION SONG—HELPING MOTHER 


Her Children are lined up before 

her in six groups of two or more 
children each. The groups are named as 
days of the week, from Monday to Saturday. 
Mother calls out the days in any order she 
chooses; it will add to the interest of the 
game if she calls the names at random. As 
she calls out the day, the Children of the 
appropriate group step forward and sing 
their song with actions. In between each 
verse the refrain is sung by the Mother. 
To end the game, Mother calls “Sunday!” 
when all the Children sit down cross-legged 
on the floor. 


Ox child or the teacher is Mother. 


Mother sings: 
Children, come and do not shirk, 
Come and help to do my work. 


1. Mother calls out: Monday! 


Monday’s Children, with actions of washing, 
sing: 


Rub-a-dub! Rub-a-dub! 

Hands in the washing tub! 
Soap makes the bubbles bright, 
Turns our grey clothes to white. 
Rub-a-dub! Rub-a-dub! 

Hands in the washing tub! 


Refrain—Mother : 
Children, come and do not shirk, 
Come and help to do my work. 


2. Mother calls out: Tuesday! 


Tuesday’s Children, with actions of ironing, 
sing: 


To and fro! To and fro! 
Over clothes white as snow. 
Quickly the washing dries, 
Quickly the iron flies. 

To and fro! To and fro! 
Over clothes white as snow. 


SONGS Gy 


Refrain—Mother : £ Prick and pull! Prick and pull! 
Children, come and do not shirk, Fast flies the darning wool! 
Come and help to do my work. See how the hole grows small, 


Soon there’s no hole at all. 
Prick and pull! Prick and pull! 
3. Mother calls out: Wednesday! Fast flies the darning wool! 


Wednesday's Children, with actions of Refrain—Mother : 
sweeping, sing: Children, come and do not shirk, 
Come and help to do my work. 
Swish a broom! Swish a broom! 


See how we sweep a room! 6. Mother calls out: Saturday! 

Spiders and cobwebs fly, 2 RNG EE 

Not a speck left to lie. Saturday's Children, with actions of knead- 
Swish a broom! Swish a broom! ing dough, sing: 


See how we sweep a room! 
Stir about! Stir about! 
Refrain—M other : n Turn the dough inside-out! 
Which would you like to bake, 
Pudding or birthday cake? 
Stir about! Stir about! 
Turn the dough inside-out! 


Children, come and do not shirk, 
Come and help to do my work. 


4. Mother calls out: Thursday! 


Refrain—Mother : 
Thursday's Children, with actions of scrub- Children, come and do not shirk, 
bing, sing: Come and help to do my work. 


Scrub and squeeze! Scrub and squeeze! Mother calls out: Sunday! 
Wash the floor on our knees, 
Scrub till the soapsuds fly, All Children sit down cross-legged on the 
Squeeze till the cloth is dry. floor. 
Scrub and squeeze! Scrub and squeeze! 

Wash the floor on our knees.. 


Kate Lay. 


Refrain—M other : 


Children, come and do not shirk, 
Come and help to do my work. 


5. Mother calls out: Friday! 


ae Children, with actions of sewing, als Queen of Hea rts 


HELPING MOTHER 


ACTION SONG 
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8. Swish а broom! Swish a broom ! 5. Prick and pull! Prick and pull! 
See how we sweep a room ! Fast flies the darning wool! 
Spiders and cobwebs fly, See how the hole grows small, 
Not a speck left to lie. Soon there’s no hole at all. 
Swish a broom! Swish a broom! Prick and pull! Prick and pull! 
See how we sweep a room! Fast flies the darning wool ! 

4, Scrub and squeeze! Scrub and squeeze ! 6. Stir about! Stir about! 

Wash the floor on our knees. Turn the dough inside-out! 
Scrub till the soapsuds fly, Which would you like to bake 
Squeeze till the cloth is dry. Pudding or birthday cake? 
Scrub and squeeze! Scrub and squeeze! Stir about! Stir about ! 

Wash the floor on our knees. Turn the dough inside-out! 
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BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS 


HOW TO DRAW THE CAT 


НЕ blackboard drawings on the 

opposite page show Pussy іп char- 

acteristic attitudes. The first view of 
Pussy is simple in outline, and may be used 
in making paper cut-outs for a frieze. An 
easy side view of a cat shows how a mother 
cat carries her kitten, The next drawing 
shows the curious attitude taken up by a cat 
when she is angry. Notice the three arches, 
made by the head, the back and the tail. 
Next we see the pretty picture Pussy makes 
as she sits by the fireside with her paws 
neatly placed together and her tail curled 
round. Then we show a cat playing with a 
ball of wool. She taps it with her paw and 
pokes it with her nose to make it move and 
then runs after it. Finally, Pussy is shown 


lapping milk from a saucer. She sets back 
her ears, crouches down, and with her curled 
tongue rapidly flicks up the milk. 

The half plate below shows other familiar 
attitudes taken up by the cat:— 


r. Pussy is quietly and grimly stalking 
а mouse, she crouches low on the ground 
with her tail stretched out behind her. 

2. Pussy when she speaks to us. She 
seems to smile sweetly, closing her eyes 
and showing all her little white teeth. 

3. Pussy on the housetop at night. This 
makes an easy cut-out picture for the 
children. They can make a yellow patch of 
moonlight on dark paper and then stick on 
a yellow moon, a black cat, and a black roof 
marked with tiles. 

4. Pussy at her toilet. 


1. STALKING A Mouse 2. 


2 


Pussy’s TOILET 


On THE HoUsETOP 4. 


DAVY, DAVY DUMPLING 


OLD RHYME І 


PERCY G. SAUNDERS 


Ке ШЕТ ТҮЛЕК S П н | 


ЕЕ ل‎ 


Su - gar him and 


CENTRE OF INTEREST— 
|». THE HOME 


П. AT HOME IN THE GARDEN 


Drawing in Outline of Picture No, 2 in the Portfolio. 


“Tt is upon the open-air activities and interests of children that we would base the 


training and teaching of the infant school.” 
P-VOL, I—E 65 
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Description of Picture No. 2.—This happy 
garden scene is full of light and colour. It 
is summer time and the flowers are in full 
bloom. The shadows make a pretty pattern 
on the gravel path. Father is tying up one 
of his fine, tall hollyhocks to a stake. His 
elder boy helps him by steadying the stake. 
The younger boy, beaming with pleasure 
and importance, trundles his toy wheel- 
barrow along the path, carrying sticks. A 
hungry tortoise nibbles at the heart of a 
young lettuce. In the background can be 
seen the house, where mother is probably 
busy preparing a meal. 

The frieze for the classroom wall is made 
up of a dainty maiden, suggestive of “Mary, 


quite contrary,” and a row of crocuses. 
Outline sketches for tracing these shapes 
are given. (See page 70.) One half of the 
children, those who are more deft with their 
paint brushes, may colour Mary, and will 
need whole sheets of drawing paper. The 
others will require half sheets of paper on 
which to colour the crocuses. The colours 
for these objects are shown in the picture. 
The paper should first be moistened with 
a clean brush filled with water, and the 
colours applied in sweeping strokes. After 
colouring, the children may cut out their 
sections along the dotted guiding lines, so 
that the sections can be mounted, edge to 
edge, on the back of a strip of wall paper. 


LANGUAGE AND SPEECH TRAINING 


Introducing the picture to the children.— 
Give the children notice that they are going 
to have a talk about gardening. Tell them 
to find out from their parents all they can 
about it, and to bring pictures of tools, 
vegetables, fruit and flowers, or real things 
if they wish. When the time arrives let the 
children tell all they can and show their 
pictures. These can be cut out, mounted 
on cards with the names printed under- 
neath, and kept in a box reserved for 
pictures connected with the garden. The 
cards can be used in conjunction with Flash 
Cards on many occasions; e.g.,—in a match- 
ing game. The teacher exhibits a card with 
the word spade on it, and a child goes to 
the box and finds the corresponding picture. 
In this way words are associated with 
pictures in a pleasing way. 

The pictures can be used to “plant” a 
garden. Let the children plan out a garden 
on a table or on the floor, marking the 
boundary with toy bricks. The teacher 
shows a Flash Card with the word onion 
on it; a child gets the picture of the onion 
‘and stands it upright in a small lump of 
plasticine or between two bricks on the 


onion plot. Proceed in the same way with 
other vegetables, with flowers and tools. 


Conversation on Picture No. 2.—The chil- 
dren should freely discuss and describe the 
picture. To stimulate thought and obser- 
vation, and to bring to the notice of the 
children any points overlooked, the teacher 
may make some of the following sugges- 
tions:—r. What is father doing? 2. Give 
a name to father; e.g.,—Mr. Brown. 3. Who 
is helping father? 4. Give a name to him; 
e.g.,—Harold. 5. What is Harold doing? 
6. What flower are they tying up? 7. What 
are they tying it to? 8. What does Mr. 
Brown use instead of string? 9. Why is it 
better to use bast than string? (We call 
coloured bast raffia, and use it for weaving 
mats, etc.) то. Why does father have to tie 
up some plants and not others? rir. Give 
the names of some flowers that have to be 
tied up. 12. Give the names of some flowers 
that do not need a support. 13. What is 
the younger boy doing? 14. Give him а 
name; e.g.,—Jack. 15. How is Jack helping 
father? 16. Find the tortoise. 17. What is 
the tortoise doing? 18. What season of the 
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year is it? 19. Where do Mr. Brown and 
his two sons live? 20. Who do you think is 
inside the house? 21r. What flowers are 
seen in the border of the picture? 22. When 
do girls dress up like the girl in the picture? 


FOR CHILDREN FROM FIVE TO SIX 


Purposive activities.—The children сап 
prepare clay or plasticine models of vege- 
tables to stock a greengrocer's shop. They 
can cut out pictures of vegetables, flowers 
and tools from gardening catalogues, paste 
them on cards and exhibit them in the 
shop window. The children can copy the 
names of the objects from a book or 
the blackboard and put the names under 
the pictures. 

At a later stage phrases and sentences 
can be written; e.g.,—1. Fine cabbages Id. 
each. 2. Fresh lettuces. 3. 2d. lb. potatoes. 
4. Bananas 7 for 1s. 

With paper coins the children can go 
shopping, taking care to speak politely 
when asking for and receiving goods. 

Sand and sawdust can be used for flower 
seeds and be put up in paper bags, which 
the children should themselves discover 
how to make so that the “seeds” do not 
fall out. 

When the game is over everything must 
be returned to its place; spilt sand must 
be swept up with brush and dustpan and 
put in the dust bin; dirty hands will need 
washing. 


Matching colours.—Let the children select 
from their boxes of beads, papers, silk, 
wool or other material the colours to match 
some of those seen in Picture No. 2:—Mr. 
Brown's tie, Harold's jersey, the wheel- 
barrow, a red hollyhock, a yellow hollyhock, 
the sky, the sun on the path, the crocuses. 
If there are any garden flowers in the room 
the children can match their colours. 


Number.—In country districts where a 
garden is attached to the school the children 
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can count out such seeds as beans, peas 
and "seed" potatoes in groups. 

Plan out a space on the floor for a small 
plot,—the children can mark this off with 
their bricks. With the children's help plan 
out the setting of the seeds named above 
and let the children put them in their 
proper places in the plot. 

Another plan is to give the children 
sheets of paper ruled in squares and let 
them, with crayons or paint, plan out the 
setting of large seeds at the teacher's dicta- 
tion. Each seed is marked with a dot and 
the totals required for each plot can be 
ascertained. 

Sometimes birds and mice eat seeds; if 
I bean is eaten out of 6, the children can 
discover that 5 are left; if 2 potatoes out 
of 12 are killed by frost, then they will find 
that ro are left. 


Missing words.—Say such sentences as the 
following for the children to supply the 
missing words:— 


I. Father is tying a --- (hollyhock). 

2. Harold is helping —— (father). 

3. Jack is pushing a —— (wheelbarrow), 

4. There are sticks in the —— (wheel- 
barrow). 

5. The sun shines on the — (path). 

6. The tortoise is eating a —— (lettuce). 


Play.—Let the children mime actions 
based on Picture No. 2 as follows:—1. Play 
at digging a garden. 2. Play at raking a 
garden. 3. Play at setting seeds. 4. Play 
at pushing a barrow. 5. Two boys play at 
tying up a flower. 6. Play at watering a 
garden. 7. Play at weeding a garden. 8. Play 
at scaring birds from the seeds. 


FOR CHILDREN OVER SIX 


Flash Cards.—The use of these Cards 
is explained on page 14. The following 
sentences might be written on strips of 
сагӣ:— 
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H 


Father ties the hollyhock. 
Jack holds the hollyhock. 
The hollyhock is very tall. 
The hollyhock is taller than father. 


The wind blows hard. 

The wind blows tall plants down. 

The wind cannot blow down the holly- 
hocks. 


3. The sun shines brightly. 
The sun makes the flowers grow. 
The sun gives the flowers pretty colours. 
The sun makes shadows. 


m 


. Jack has a wheelbarrow. 
The wheelbarrow is made of wood. 
Jack likes to help with his wheel- 
barrow. 
Jack puts rubbish in his wheelbarrow. 


A 


Flash Cards—questions.—Short questions 
can be written on Flash Cards:—1. What 
is father doing? 2. What is Harold doing? 
3. What is Jack doing? 4. What is the 
tortoise doing? 5. How many legs has the 
wheelbarrow? 6. How many wheels has 
the wheelbarrow? 7. What colour is the 
wheelbarrow? 8. What colour is father’s 
tie? 9. What colour is Harold’s jersey? 
то. Who is the elder boy? rr. Who is the 
younger boy? 


Rhyming words.—Write on the blackboard 
the following words printed in italics, and let 
the children suggest other words having the 
same sound and end-form to add to each:— 


I. Stick, pick, kick, lick, thick, 

2. Red, bed, Ned, Ted, fed. 

3. Sun, bun, run, gun. 

4. Flower, bower, shower, power, tower. 
5. Barrow, marrow, arrow, harrow. 


Let the children write all the words in 
their own Word Books. 

Read aloud the following incomplete 
thymes and let the children suggest the 
final words:— 


I. Little Jack Brown 
Lived in a —— (town). 


2. Into Jack's barrow 
Mr. Brown put a —— (marrow). 


3. Jack had a leafy dock 
Joan had a —— (hollyhock). 


4. A bird in a — (tree), 
Sang “‘Fiddle-de-dee, 
You cannot catch —— (me), 
I am up in the tree,” 


Names of groups.—The older children 
should be asked to give the group names 
for the following, and these they can then 
write in their own Word Books:— 


I. bees, butterflies, moths (insects). 

2. fork, rake, hoe, spade (tools). 

3. hollyhock, rose, pansy, forget-me-not 
(flowers). 

4. Sparrow, robin, 
(birds). 


blackbird, thrush 


What is wrong in these groups P—For this 
exercise write each group of words. on the 
blackboard or on Flash Cards, The children 
write down (or name) the word that does 
not belong to its group:— 


1. fly, ant, egg, beetle, dragon fly. 
2. trowel, tortoise, shears, shovel, hammer. 
3. marigold, buttercup, daisy, stick, lupin. 
4. gull, cuckoo, bear, swan, goose. 


Missing words.—Write several sentences 
on the blackboard, or preferably on cards, 
and let the children rewrite the sentences 
adding the missing words:— 


1. Mr. Brown is in the —— (garden). 
2. He is tying up a —— (hollyhock). 
3. Harold is holding a —— (stick). 


4. Jack is pushing a —— (wheelbarrow). 

5. A man who works in a garden is a —— 
(gardener). 

6. The gardener digs with a —— (spade). 

7. He ties up plants with —— (bast), 

8. He burns rubbish in a —— (bonfire). 


Drawing and touching.—This form of 
drawing lesson affords the children a great 
deal of pleasure. Let the paints, paper, 
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etc., be distributed. If the class is a large 
one divide it into three groups. On a table 
secretly place a carrot, a round beetroot, 
and a runner bean well separated from each 
other under a cloth. (Other vegetables of 
definite shape will answer the purpose.) 
The children form three lines, each child 
in turn slips his hand under the cloth and 
feels the vegetable selected for his group. 
It must be a silent game. There must be 
no whispering. When all have felt the 
vegetables, everybody begins to paint what 
he thought he felt. After all have finished 
remove the cloth and let the children make 
another drawing, this time from the object. 


Writing messages.—Children of seven 
years of age can hardly have too much 
practice in writing messages. In connection 
with Picture No. 2, they can write messages 
inviting other children in the class to come 
to see their father's garden. Reference 
should be made to the use of capital letters, 
and the form of a letter or message will 
have to be explained. Then the children 
can make and address envelopes and post 
them in the school letter box. The ''post- 
man" can collect the letters at a certain 
time and deliver them to the children. If 
the children have no garden at home the 
invitation might be made to come to see 
the picture of a garden, which the writer 
should have already brought to school for 
the purpose. In this connection a notice 
should be put on the class notice board: 
BRING PICTURES OF GARDENS ON 
TUESDAY MORNING. 


A message might read as follows:— 


Dear Tom, 

I hope you are well. Will you come 
to see father’s garden on Monday after 
school. We have some tall hollyhocks in 
it. I will give you a ride in my wheelbarrow. 
It is painted green. 

Please remember me to your mother. 
I am, 
Your friend, 
Bill. 


It is unlikely that children in their early 
written messages will include such sentences 
as the opening one—I hope you are well,— 
and the closing one—Please remember me 
to your mother. However, it is a good plan 
to suggest to children at the earliest stage 
of writing messages, that it is a polite and 
proper thing to begin and end a letter by 
saying something polite about the affairs 
of your friend. 

Note, too, that the end of a letter usually 
begins with the words I am, otherwise the 
remaining words, Your friend, have no 
meaning. If children are taught from the 
beginning to end their letters in the right 
way it will save a good deal of trouble 
later on. К 

Incorrect speech—“I вау.”- Regular 
drill is necessary in order to get children 
to use the words I saw instead of I seen or 
I seed. Take the picture down from the 
wall or cover it up, and ask some such 
questions as the following; the answers 
should be in the form given:— 


1. Where did you see a house? I saw a 
house at the back of the picture. 

2. Where did you see a wheelbarrow? I 
saw a wheelbarrow on the path. 

3. Where did you see a tortoise? I saw 
a tortoise in a corner of the garden, 

4. Where did you see some crocuses? I 
saw some crocuses at the bottom of 
the picture. 

5. Where did you see some hollyhocks? 
I saw some hollyhocks on the right 
side of the picture. 


Articulation—“ ing. ”—In connection with 
Picture No, 2, a list of action words can be 
prepared for the purpose of helping children 
to articulate the img sound at the end of 
words :—gardening, digging, planting, cutting, 
weeding, hoeing, wheeling, tying, picking, 
eating, mowing, flying, walking, running, 
scaring (birds). 

Let the children come to the front of 
the class in turn and imitate the actions, 
Teacher or a child asks what each is doing, 
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and the actor replies, "I am digging,"— 
and so forth. 


Number.—The prices of gardening tools, 
plants and flowers, can be obtained from a 
gardening catalogue, and the prices can then 
be printed on large sheets of brown paper. 

I. The children can work from the board 

the cost of a set of tools, or a few 

packets of flower and vegetable seeds. 

. The children can make their own sums 

by referring to the price list. They 

can buy two or more tools and packets 
of seeds. 

3. Subtraction can be illustrated by the 
difference in the price of tools. 

4. The children can have cardboard coins 
representing two shillings, half-a-crown, 
etc., to spend on buying seeds or 
vegetables. 


N 


5. Draw the plan of a vegetable or flower 
garden and find the cost of planting 
it. 

6. Exercises can be written on cards:— 
(а) How much will a lawn mower and 

a pair of shears cost? 

(6) How much more does a garden 
spade cost than a trowel? 

(c) I have 65 seed potatoes. I want to 
plant them 5 in a row. How many 
rows can I plant? 

(4) Pansy roots аге 3d. each. How 
many roots can I buy for half-a- 
crown? 


Measuring.— 


1. Measure the lengths of garden tools. 


2. Draw a potato 5 in. long. 


Draw a carrot 6 in. long. 
Draw a parsnip 9 in. long. 


4 


TRACE-OUT FOR FRIEZE—CROCUSES 
Trace this Drawing for part of the Frieze, Picture No, 2. 
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тесавиаявввиянввиниавиявиввинивианиаввиинвизиввитикввавитвивиялананы: 
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TRACE-OUT FOR FRIEZE—GIRL IN Fancy DRESS 


Trace this Drawing for part of the Frieze, Picture No. 2. 
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3. Drawa stick for Virginia stock 6 in. high. 
Draw a stick for a wallflower 12 in. high. 

4. Count rin. to rfoot, and draw ап 
oblong to represent the door of a 
toolshed 5 ft. high and 3 ft. wide. 


Weighing.— 

г. Weigh r lb., 2 1b., 3 1b., etc., of potatoes. 
(Other vegetables if available can be 
weighed.) 

2. Set up a seed store. Let the children 
prepare envelopes and print on these 
the names of various seeds. Let the 
“shopkeeper” with his assistants weigh 
out and seal up sand (to represent seeds), 
which the “customers” buy with paper 
money made by themselves, 
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Polite terms.—During the shopping exer- 
cises and in all forms of co-operative work 
see that the children use polite forms of 
speech:—''Good morning, Miss," “Good 
afternoon, Sir," “Thank you,” “Please,” 
“Tt is a fine day,” “What can I do for you 
to-day, Sir?’’—and so forth. 


The use of things.—On the blackboard 
draw outlines of the illustrations of objects 
shown below. Write on the blackboard or 
on Flash Cards the following phrases:— 
light a fire, cut ап apple, paint a picture, 
open a door, write a letter, cut out a picture. 
Let the children tell the name of the object 
they would use to light a fire, cut an apple, 
etc. 


Scissors 
MATCHES 
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Classroom project—gardening.—Where it 
is not possible for children to have gardens 
to care for, much can be done in the class- 
room in flowerpots and window boxes. The 
latter can be made from strong wooden 
boxes with holes bored in the bottom. They 
should be slightly raised on pieces of wood, 
so that they will not rot. A gardening 
project will extend over several months. 
In the autumn the children may collect 
seeds of all kinds—flower seeds, acorns, 
chestnuts, etc. They may sort the seeds 
and put them away in labelled boxes ready 
to plant in the spring. The details of 
growing a potato plant, peas and beans, 
and mustard and cress are given in the 
Nature Talks beginning on page 85. Bulb 
growing is dealt with in the next section, 
page 139. For other suggestions dealing with 
nature study consult the Index. 


Game—“ The Gardener and the Weeds."— 
This is a good game for the playground; 
any number of children can take part. 

One child, the Gardener, stands still, 
while the other children, the Weeds, join 
hands and form a circle round him. 


Weeds (walking round). Gardener, Gardener, 
what are you doing? 

Gardener (imitating action of digging). I am 
digging my garden. 

Weeds (walking round). Gardener, Gardener, 
what are you doing? 

Gardener (imitating action of raking). I am 
raking my garden. 

Weeds (walking round). Gardener, Gardener, 
what are you doing? 

Gardener (imitating action of watering). І 
am watering my garden. 


The Weeds continue to ask the same 
question, to which the Gardener may reply 
that he is picking flowers, picking fruit, 


catching slugs, etc., according to his fancy, 
suiting the action to the word. Then the 
Gardener, catching the Weeds unawares, 
finally replies as follows:— 


Weeds (walking round). Gardener, Gardener, 
what are you doing? 

Gardener. I shall chase all you Weeds! 
(He gives chase.) 


The Gardener chases the Weeds till he 
catches one, who then becomes the Gardener, 


Paper cutting—tfrieze of garden trowels.— 
Take an oblong of brown or grey. paper 
about twice as long as its width. Fold it 
in half three times, thus dividing it into 
8 sections. Draw the shape of half a trowel 
on the folded paper. Cut out the shape, 
taking care to leave an uncut strip at the 
edge, so that the pattern will not fall to 
pieces when unfolded. Unfold the pattern 
and paste it on a mount of a contrasting 
colour. 


old strié aper into sections, 
) ae е & cul off 


waste. 


Paper decoration—sprays of flowers.— 
This is a suitable exercise for the Fives. 
Let the children bring some bare twigs, 
and give them pieces of coloured tissue or 
crépe paper about 2in. square. Pinch the 
square in the centre with the four corners 
pointing upwards and gather it up for 
about jin. Attach each flower to the twigs 
with wire or cotton—thin wire is better 
than cotton if the children may use it, 
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at the heavy dotted lines. Paste up the 
barrow and attach the wheels at each side 
with paper fasteners. To complete the 
model paste on the handles. 


‘old square of 
e nx 


into sections, 

cut clown dark 
lines & bend heavy 
dotted Lines, 


Cardboard model—shears.—The handles 
of the shears аге cut from a 4 in. square of 
thin brown paper pasted on the inside and 
rolled diagonally. Cut the handles from 
the thickest part of the stick, making them 
about rin, long. Cut the knives from two 
strips of cardboard 2 іп. long as shown іп 
the diagram, The children may paint them 
silver or grey. Gum the ends and push 
them into the handles, and join the knives 
in the middle with a paper clip. 


wA 
la make handles, roll 


paper lip ted paper diapo- 
a Eat 


> poste. 


cut shears from 
two pieces card- 

- board. paste ends 
ETE & push into handles. 


Model with odds and ends—birch broom 
and bontire.—Some dry stalks, a kinder- 
garten stick or a thin wooden skewer are 
required for the broom. Cut a number of 
stalks about the same length and fasten 
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them in a bundle round one end of the 
stick with cotton or wire. 

For a bonfire lay a number of short 
twigs crosswise upon one another. Cut out 
some flames from yellow or red crépe paper 
and paste them on the twigs. Bend the 
flames to stand upright. 


Model with odds and ends—fairy garden.— 
Mount a clean empty eggshell in a base of 
fill acorn cups with 


damp 5о44 & plant 
n seed, 


7 е Талай decor. 
ed with paper cut- 

sed LO wth damp 

soil ё plant lawn seed. 
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plasticine. The shell may be decorated 
with coloured paper shapes pasted оп,- 
this is an easier method than painting the 
shell. Fill the shell with damp fibre, or 
sand and soil, and plant it with lawn seed. 
Another type of fairy garden can be made 
with acorn cups mounted into a base of 
plasticine. They are very small, but will be 
found to give a charming effect when filled 
with fine grass, 


Model with odds and ends—tortoise.—An 
effective tortoise can be made from a 
walnut shell and some grey plasticine. Fill 
one half of the shell with plasticine and 
make 6 small balls of plasticine. Model 
the balls into a head, tail and four legs, and 
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attach them to the plasticine filling, putting 
the head at the rounded end of the shell. 


ЖЫН 
em 


NATURE STUDY AND TALKS 


“The cultivation of little gardens and flower borders, the observation of trees and flowers, 


butterflies and other beautiful things . . 


. lay the seeds of a love of all things beautiful.” 


Introduction—The kind of talk to the 
children on the garden will depend upon 
the situation of the school. In country 
districts where children often help in the 
garden they will know a great deal about 
the gardener’s tools, how the ground is 
prepared, how seeds are sown and how they 


are tended. They will have watched, too, 
many creatures of the garden, such as 
worms, snails, slugs, ants, toads, ladybirds, 
woodlice, aphides, and probably frogs, In 
most gardens there is a friendly robin, and 
where birds are encouraged by feeding there 
will be such regular visitors as blackbirds, 
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thrushes, starlings, finches and tits. In 
some schools the children assist the teacher 
in gardening a plot, or they may have small 
patches of their own in which to grow 
vegetables and flowers and make experi- 
ments. 

In town schools it is necessary to depend 
upon visits to the park to get a first-hand 
insight into gardening methods; but even 
in town schools the joy of growing flowers 
can be partly satisfied by keeping window 
boxes, and growing flowers in pots and 
bowls. 

The talks with the children on gardening 
will be spread over the whole year, so as 
to include the different aspects of the garden 
or park and the gardening operations during 
the four seasons. In a year’s scheme of 
work, talks on the garden should be included 


at regular periods. 


Garden tools.—This subject is useful for 
a talk on a wet day. The best tools to 
exhibit are obviously those suitable for 
children to use, but failing a supply of these 
then some should be borrowed from a house- 
hold. Let the children examine each tool 
in turn, note its several parts and how it 
is made, and try to explain the object of 
its being so made. The children can pretend 
to do the various operations with the tools 
—digging, hoeing, raking, planting, etc. 
When the tools have been put away they 
can draw and colour a set. 

On another occasion a notice can be pinned 
on the classroom notice board: PICTURES 
OF GARDEN TOOLS ARE WANTED ON 
WEDNESDAY. A number of children 
will be able to bring pictures from gardening 
catalogues. These can be cut out and pasted 
in their own books. The Fives can make 
plasticine or clay models of tools, and 
others can make cut-out shapes or models 
for the doll’s garden. (See also Activities 
and Constructive Work in this section.) 


A planting chart—Hang on the notice 
board a page for the month from a large 
calendar such as is often presented by 


tradesmen, stationers and others. Let one 
of the children write in the appropriate 
space; e.g.,—March 20, POTATO PLANTED. 
Each following morning put a cross in the 
next space until the first shoots are seen 
above the ground and then write FIRST 
SHOOTS SEEN. Continue this plan until 
the potatoes are dug up. All the children 
in the class should watch the writing being 
done, and they can write in their own 
books the appropriate words with the 
dates. Some such plan of keeping a planting 
chart should be followed with the setting 
of all seeds in pots, window boxes or 
gardens, 


A Scrapbook Dictionary.—The practice of 
training children in methods of self-help 
is truly educative, for by this means the 
talents of the children are “drawn out." 
Sometimes it is necessary still to give 
information, but the alert teacher will be 
ever watchful to see that children by their 
own efforts gain knowledge and experience 
wherever possible. 

In connection with the talks and experi- 
ments on gardening the children will write 
the names of plants, vegetables, insects, 
etc. To enable the children to find out how 
to spell certain words make a dictionary 
from а large, strong scrapbook. The 
dictionary сап be- made gradually, new 
lists of words being added from time to 
time. Do not overload the book with too 
many words; generally, only names of 
things will be needed by the children, who 
should be shown how to use the book care- 
fully and how to find the words they want. 
Whenever a child wishes to look up a word 
allow him to walk quietly to the dictionary, 
which should be ready on a table, without 
fuss or without in any way bothering other 
children in the class. Such a plan makes 
the children self-reliant, and it obviously 
prepares the way for the use of proper 
dictionaries at a later stage of school life. 

Card dictionaries can be made for the 
Fives and Sixes. Collect or draw pictures 
and paste them on cards with the names 


Helping Father in the Gorden. 


Father takes his spade 


lo dig. Sa p cR 


Sie 
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A MS ix Dot pulls up the weeds from 


the benders 


Rter looks for snails SPM, x» v TRA. 
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Dick rolls M lawn. e^ 


S. Jim hoes up the polaloes 
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of the objects printed in bold letters. Put 
the appropriate letter from the alphabet 
at the top of each card, and store the cards 
upright (like a card index) in long narrow 
cardboard or wooden boxes. Long cigar 
boxes make capital receptacles for this 
purpose. Set apart regular periods when 


children in small groups borrow from the 
“ librarian” some of the cards to look at. 
The “librarian” will give out cards only to 
those children whose hands are clean. The 
readers can help the “librarian” to 
replace the cards in correct alphabetical 
order in the box or boxes. 


GARDEN FRIENDS—EARTHWORMS 


“The foundation of biology is laid in the observation of the growing plant and 
the living animal in their natural surroundings.” 


Ka 


ШС, 


Introduction.—One of the most common 
gardener’s friends is the worm. Worms 
are so fascinating to children that it is 
worth while keeping a few in glass jars. 

The earthworm can be readily obtained 
throughout the winter, when other creatures 
are scarce or inactive, so that it is a useful 
study for the early months of the year. 
Put up a notice: FIND OUT ALL YOU 
CAN ABOUT WORMS. This will stimulate 
the interest and activities of the children 
who will be ready with information when 
the time comes for the observation lesson. 


Observation.—Find out what ideas the 
children have about worms; e.g.,—where 
they live and on what they feed. In the 
garden or on a lawn let the children look 
out for worm castings; lift them and see 
the hole or holes under them. If the 
observers are quick they can often see the 


worm retreat suddenly as the soil is removed. 
Show them some plugs of stalks and leaves 
which are characteristic of the presence of 
worms in shrubberies and coppices where 
plenty of material is available. 


Wormeries.—Children of seven can prepare 
wormeries or “homes” in the classroom. 
The children should work in groups; the 
material required for each group is a 2 lb. 
glass jam jar, a flat stone, and a stick for 
pressing the soil down; a supply of soil, 
dead leaves and sand; two earthworms for 
each jar; brown or black paper, scissors, 
paste and pins. 


Observation.—Explain that it will be 
easier to watch the activities of earthworms 
if they are kept in jars of soil, and that if 
the jar is covered by a sheath of dark brown 
or black paper the worms may make their 
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burrows beside the glass, and then, by 
taking off the sheath, they can be watched. 


I. Arrange the soil and dead leaves in 
a convenient place so that a member of 
each group can fill the jar or take the leaves 
without jostling his neighbours. Apportion 
the work in each group so that some children 
fill the jars, others make the paper sheath, 
write the label (with date) and paste it on 
to the jar, and get the earthworms from the 
teacher's table. It is a good plan to have 
a large plant pot or box of damp soil, and 
let the children bring good specimens of 
earthworms for a day or two beforehand, 
as from twenty to thirty will be wanted 
altogether. If preferred, the jars can be 
brought filled with soil, so that all that 
remains to be done is to make the paper 
sheath and label it. 


2. Before letting any of the worms be 
put into the jars, refer to the castings which 
are made in hard soil, and suggest that in 
order to get these, the soil shall be rammed 
tightly down. If the soil in the jars is well 
pressed down, burrowing is not too easy, 
and in that case the worm eats the soil, 
and so makes its way into the ground. 
The soil eaten cannot be digested, but 
merely passes through the worm and is 
cast on the top of the surface of the ground, 
forming worm castings, though all plant 
remains are digested. Make one “home” 
with alternate layers of sand and soil, so 
that the children can see how, by the falling 
in of the walls of the burrows, the soil of 
different levels is mixed. The children will 
understand that the earthworm acts as a 
little gardener, turning over the surface 
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soil and bringing up the deeper layers, 
while the soil from the top, rich in leaf 
mould, falls to the bottom of the burrows. 
If a deep jar or oblong accumulator tank 
can be procured, so that several alternating 
layers can be made, this can be shown 
very well. This might either be carried out 
by children in front of the whole class, or 
by one group with the teacher, when it 
can be shown to the rest. 


3. Let each group now put the worms into 
the jars and watch to see exactly what 
they do. Let them make sketches to show 
how the worm begins to burrow, pressing 
the pointed head into a little crevice and 
then bringing up the body behind it (the 
thickening of all the rings just behind the 
head can be plainly seen), and pushing with 
all its might, so that the worm uses its 
head and body like a gimlet, and bores a 
hole with the pointed end. Time the worm 
and notice how long it takes to bury itself 
completely. (It may take forty minutes to 
one hour, so that it may not be possible 
to watch all the time. On the other hand, 
some worms will disappear in a few minutes.) 


4. Keep the jars under observation, and 
make sketches of them at any time to show 
the position of burrows near the glass, and 
the worms inside them, or to show any 
new occurrence, for instance, an earthworm 
turning round in its burrow to bring its 
head uppermost. Note’ that they are 
usually found in this position, with the 
head just below the ground, yet they burrow 
head first. The body is so elastic that it 
can be flattened against the sides of the 
burrow while the front half passes the back. 


Cut-outs FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES 
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Introduction.—It will not be advisable 
to think very much of animals as enemies, 
for children should not be encouraged to 
kill creatures of any kind; also one wants 
to encourage interest in living things for 
themselves, rather than in relation to man at 
this stage. Some of the "garden enemies”; 
eg.—butterflies and moths, offer some of 
the most interesting nature studies. Those 
children who help their fathers in the garden 
will be familiar with snails and slugs, and 
much valuable work can be done by the 
observation and keeping of snails. 

It is often convenient to begin the study 
of snails in late autumn, when there is 
perhaps some difficulty in obtaining material 
іог nature study, but it is equally good as 
a spring or summer study, reverting to it 
in the autumn to add observations on the 
preparations made for winter. If the study 
is started in the autumn, it forms a striking 
introduction to the subject of hibernation, 
or winter sleep. If it is desired to make 
some study of the snails' activities in the 
. autumn, they may need to be artificially 
stimulated to keep them awake. Usually, 
if brought into a warm room and handled, 
and given a "home" which is moist and 
provided with fresh grass and leaves, they 
become active. It may be necessary, 
however, to hold each snail under the tap, 
or dip it in a basin of water for a few moments. 
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They will then usually remain active suffi- 
ciently long for a lesson, returning to their 
passive condition as soon as the interference 
ceases. 

Snails live only in damp places, coming 
out in search of food only at night, when 
the skin which they must expose will not 
be dried up by the heat of the sun. During 
the day they withdraw into their shells, 
and hide in some dark, damp corner, pro- 
tected from the sun’s rays by foliage, stones, 
old pieces of bark or other substances. In 
prolonged dry weather they can remain in 
hiding, protecting the opening of the shell 
by one or more thin, micalike plates, exuded 
as slime which hardens on exposure to air. 
In winter they do the same, thus obtaining 
protection from frost and cold winds, but 
the plates are further strengthened and 
thickened by impregnation with lime, so 
that they become quite hard. Structurally, 
snails are protected from a dry environment 
by their shells. 

In addition to finding protection from a 
dry atmosphere by seeking damp surround- 
ings and by possessing a shell into which the 
snail can retire, these conditions facilitate 
breathing. All breathing takes place primarily 
through the skin, which may either remain 
thin and delicate all over the body, as in 
the earthworm, or be drawn out or pushed 
in, to make special projections or sacs, 
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through which an interchange of oxygen 
and carbon dioxide can take place. In the 
snails, an outgrowth of delicate skin (or 
a membrane) called the mantle, lines the 
shell and forms a breathing organ or lung. 
This is supplied with small blood vessels 
which can extract oxygen and give up carbon 
dioxide. Muscular contractions of the floor 
of this sac (the body wall) help to pump 
air in and out, while a special valve on the 
right side of the body opens and closes at 
intervals to empty and fill it. When the 
snail retires into its shell, it occupies the 
space and therefore forces air out. The 
edge of the mantle, called the collar, joins 
the body to the rim of the shell, except in 
the one position where an opening is left 
for breathing. 


Observation.—If the school has a garden, 
or there is waste ground in the vicinity in 
which snails abound, the children can go 
out and look for them. Tell the children 
the object of the study and arrange the 
class in small groups with leaders. Give 
each group a slip of questions to guide 
their observations. r. Where do you find 
the snails? 2. What are they doing? 
3. If they are attached to something, can 
you remove them? 4. What do they do 
when you take them off? 5. Look at the 
place on which they rested. What do you 
notice? 6. Are all the snails of the same 
size? 7. Are all the snails of the same kind? 

If it is not possible to do this outdoor 
work, collect any information the children 
can give about these points. 


т, Suggest that a home shall be made 
in which to keep a few snails, and ask how 
it shall be made. How сап a snail's natural 
home be imitated? A shallow enamel bowl 
or pie dish makes a suitable observation 
case, with a sheet of glass over the top to 
prevent the contents from becoming dry 
and the occupants from wandering. 
Emphasise the need for keeping it damp, 
because the snails cannot breathe dry air. 
The cover can be lifted once or twice a 
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day to admit fresh air, but the snails do 
not need very much. Let the children place 
in the bowl some short turf, moss, dead 
leaves, and one or two stones, or pieces of 
broken earthenware for shelter. The snails 
kept in captivity invariably crawl to the 
top of the bowl and on to the glass, and if 
there is no cover they will be found high 
up on walls and even on the ceiling by the 
next morning. 

2. Let the children draw the snails in 
their resting position. Draw attention to 
the coiling of the shell, the direction of the 
coil (looked at from above), the number ot 
coils, and the fine lines of growth. 

3. Prepare small dishes for each group 
of children (sea shells, walnut shells) con- 
taining tiny pieces of carrot, apple, onion 
and lettuce; in addition a small jar of 
water. 

Explain to the children that the little 
dishes of food are for the snails to eat if 
they can find them, and ask how the children 
could arrange so that they can see how the 
snails find their food. How could they 
possibly find it? (They might see it.) 
Suppose we prevented them from seeing it, 
is there any other way in which they might 
try to find it? Suppose there were apples 
or oranges in a bowl and you were near 
them but could not see them, could you 
find the fruit? Or suppose the dinner was 
cooking in the next room, could you tell? 
What we are really going to find out, then, 
is whether snails can see or smell food, and 
so find it. (It will often be found that 
children are slow to propose anything in 
the way of experimental conditions, and 
may finally need to have the suggestion 
made that they shall put the snails with 
their backs to the food, so that they cannot 
see it to begin with; or they may put 
something between to hide it; e.g., stones.) 


a. See whether the snails discover the 
food in the little dishes. 

b. Watch to see whether they eat or drink 
anything and how. 

c. Make drawings to show a snail crawling 
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4. Make drawings to show how it feels 
its way. 
e. What does it do if you put something 
in the way? 
f. Can it feel? Which parts seem to feel 
most? 


Let them describe the snail’s movements. 
I. in coming out of the shell, 2. in feeling 
its way, 3. in crawling. 


1. In coming out of the shell, first of all 
part of the underside can be seen, then the 
whole of it. This is called the foot, because 
the snail glides along by using it. Then 
the head appears, and the neck, and at the 
same time, often one by one, four little 
horns or feelers stretch out, a little at a 
time. 

2. Ask what the children notice about the 
use of these horns. The long ones, which 
are uppermost, are moved about in the air 
and come into contact with any obstacle, 
and sometimes with the ground. They 
seem to help the snail to feel its way. 
Sometimes it rears up the whole front of 
the body as well. The short horns touch 
the ground gently immediately in front of 
the snail, and seem to help it to feel, also. 
Perhaps they detect rough ground, The 
-horns emerge by turning inside out, and 
are drawn in again by the tip first. 

3. In crawling the snail glides on its 
foot, and leaves a trail of slime behind. 
Where does this come from? Take the snails 
out, induce them to come out of their shells 
and crawl on the glass plates. Take a pencil 
and touch the groove on the underside of 
a snail just where the head joins the foot. 
As the pencil is drawn away it is seen to 
bring a thread of slime. 

Let a snail crawl on the glass and hold it 
up to look underneath. As it moves along 
a rippling movement can be seen passing 
forwards along it, as if there were white 
bands constantly slipping forwards. Explain 
that these are the muscles of the foot that 
contract to pull the snail along. Place your 
hand on the table and draw it up to the 
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finger tips by contracting it. Notice that 
your hand moves forward only if your 
fingers are fixed by pressing on the table. 
The snail has to press the edge of its body 
against the glass in order to draw the foot 
along. 

Hold the snail upside down on the plate, 
Tt does not fall off. Show how this can be 
by pressing a damped leather sucker on the 
under side of a plate, and explain that this 
happens when there is no air between the 
plate and the sucker. (N.B. This process is 
not understood, it is only shown.) Let the 
children place something in the path and 
watch the snail surmount it, clinging to it 
with the soft edges of its foot. 

4. Draw attention to the large coil forming 
the outermost part of the shell, and tell 
the children it is used for breathing, and 
takes in аш. Let them watch till a snail 
opens the round hole on the right side just 
at the rim of the shell. They may not see 
it at once, but they should bear the point 
in mind and look for the opening. 

5. If in the previous lesson the children 
were not successful in getting the snails to 
feed, they should try in spare moments 
until they have seen them feeding. They 
should also put fresh leaves of lettuce or 
cabbage, and small pieces of apple, potato, 
carrot, or onion into the home, and look 
for the tooth marks which are quite distinct, 
the harder substances looking as if a tiny 
Tasp or grater had passed over them. Look 
for the mouth just underneath the head. 
When not in use, it is only a small, dark- 
brown mark, but when the snail feeds it 
can be seen to open wide, and a minute 
scoop appears, which quickly scrapes the 
surface and disappears again, Explain that 
this rasp (not really a tongue) is covered 
with rows of very small teeth, nearly 15,000 
of them, so that it is no wonder that the 
snail can destroy a great many plants in 
the garden. 


Further work.—z. When the cold weather 
begins let the children hunt for snails again 
and notice the following points :— 
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a. Their tendency to congregate in large 
numbers, one on top of another, and to fill 
spaces under stones, old drain pipes and 
plant pots, or just under loose soil or decaying 
vegetation. 

b. That the shells are always mouth 
uppermost. 

c. That if they are detached, it will be 
seen that one or more plates have been 
formed across the shell opening. These 
are yellowish, with a white, porous spot 
which is supposed to suffice for admitting 
air. The snails will remain in one place 
all through the winter, not feeding, breathing 
very little, and never moving, until the 
warm, damp spring days bring new vegeta- 
tion for them to feed on, and warmth 
enough for them to become wakeful. 


2. In the spring, look for the eggs, just 
beneath the surface of damp soil—a cluster 
of pearl-like, transparent globes about { in. 
in diameter. Take them indoors and keep 
them in a saucer of damp soil, covered with 
a few damp decaying leaves, which can be 
lifted to watch them. Cover the whole with 
a glass plate and label with the date. The 
development can then easily be watched. 
A little speck will be seen in each egg. 
Then the speck will grow larger, and will 
be seen to revolve inside the transparent 
capsule. In a few days, minute, colourless, 
transparent snails will emerge. Keep a few 
blades of grass and bits of fresh leaf in the 
saucer for them to feed on. 

3. Slugs can be looked for, watched, and 
compared with snails, from which they 
differ chiefly in having no shell. A great 
variety of slugs may be found. 

4: Outdoor observations on the move- 
ments of both snails and slugs from place 
to place are interesting, as they can be 
tracked by their slimy trails. Their range, 
the distance they travel, the plants they 
eat, and their curious habit of returning 
home in the morning to the same spot after 
a night out are all easy to see, A slug’s 
eggs are opaque, but otherwise like those of 
asnail. They vary in size in different species. 
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5. Further experiments may be tried; 
e.g.,—their pace timed; two snails “raced”; 
weights attached to thread to see how much 
they can pull. 


GARDEN VEGETABLES 


Introduction.—Every child is familiar with 
the common vegetables grown in the garden, 
A supply for a modelling or drawing lesson 
can readily be obtained. Children of seven 
should know how to spell the names of the 
vegetables. Only in country districts can 
a first-hand knowledge be obtained of the 
methods of growing vegetables, and it 
serves little purpose to talk about the 
methods unless the children actually see 
the work done, or better still, do the 
gardening operations themselves. 


Set a potato.—In the tiniest plot of ground 
a child can plant a potato. The “seed” 
potato or “set” should be carefully examined 
and poe away sometime in December or 
January in a fairly light, frost-proof place 
for it to sprout. The top of a cupboard 
will do very well. The ground must be dug 
deeply, preferably in autumn, so that the frost 
of winter can pulverise the soil. Children 
will from time to time observe how the 
shoots are growing from the “eyes.” 
Towards the end of March the sets are 
put in the ground with a trowel. They 
should be planted about four inches deep. 
When the stems are some four or five inches 
above ground, soil should be banked round 
the plants almost to the top of the leaves; 
this is necessary to prevent the young 
potatoes breaking through into the light, 
for if they are exposed the skins turn green 
and the potatoes are useless. To complete 
the experiment cook and eat the new pota- 
toes in school. 


Mustard and cress.—First-hand experi- 
ments can be made even in town schools 
by growing mustard and cress. Prepare a 
shallow box and fill with sifted soil almost 
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to the top. Damp the soil carefully with a 
watering can, sprinkle the seeds on the top 
of the damp soil and place the box in a 
dark place on top of a cupboard. It adds 
greatly to the children’s interest if the cress 
seeds are grown to form a letter or a number; 
there is room in an ordinary box to form a 
short name like BESS—see the poem on 
page 100. Examine the box every day to 
observe exactly how the seeds begin to 
grow, and take care to keep the soil moist, 
but not wet. 
When the plants 
are formed put 
the box in a light, 
warm spot. The 
plants will grow 
more rapidly if a 
sheet of glass is 
placed over the 
top of the box. 
When the mus- 
tard or cress is 
ready for cutting 
have a class tea 
party. Puta 
notice on the 
classroom notice 
board—WE ARE 
GOING TO 
HAVE OUR 
CRESS FOR 
TEA ON FRI- 
DAY. 

The cress can 
best be cut with a 
knife. Some chil- 
dren must care- 
fully wash it in a 
colander; others 
can lay the table, 
make paper mats, 
cut thin bread and 
butter for the 
cress sandwiches 
and prepare weak 
tea—or milk and 
water with a spot 
of tea. The tea- 


things from the doll’s house will do very 
well for this party. It is not advisable to 
grow mustard for the children to eat as 
they will find it too hot to be palatable. 


Bean and pea seeds.—The seeds of runner 
beans, broad beans and peas can be ger- 
minated in boxes of soil or damp sawdust 
and the stages of growth carefully observed. 
The main objection to growing these seeds 
in school is that there is no satisfactory 
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ending to the job. If, however, a plot of 
ground is available, a few seeds should be 
grown, for the children can then watch 
the whole process of growth from the time 
that the shoot appears above the ground to 
the harvesting of the crop. Here, again, 
the crop should be gathered, cooked and 
eaten in school. 


The golden rule of all nature study lessons 
is FIRST-HAND OBSERVATION. 

(There is a separate picture of bees and 
butterflies, No. 35 in the portfolio. Consult 
the Index at the end of Volume IV., for 
other lessons in connection with nature study.) 

The contributions on Worms and 
Snails are by Kate Harvey, 


NATURE STORIES 
THE EARTHWORM 


meadow, where he had made a hole 

deep down into the ground to live 
in, and where he ate the earth and dead 
leaves, 

But one day some people came, who 
built a house in the meadow with a yard 
round it. The earthworm had crept down 
into the- ground during the winter to a 
depth greater than the height of a man, 
that the frost might not reach him. Rolled 
up tight at the bottom of his hole, he had 
slept the winter through; but when he 
awoke with the coming of spring, and crept 


A N earthworm once lived in a beautiful 


upwards to eat the grass roots, he found 
both grass and plants had disappeared. 
There was nothing to be found but cobble 
stones, with which the people had neatly 
paved their yard; and chickens and ducks, 
the arch-enemies of the worm, were marching 
about on the top of them. 

So the good days for the little worm were 
over. There were no leaves left for him to 
eat, only the lean earth, which the worm 
swallowed down, and with this he had to 
eontent himself day after day. Like any 
fine lady, he found that the bright sunlight 
disagreed with him, and as he was not 
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clever enough to get himself a sunshade, he 
stayed all day in the dark, hidden away 
beneath the cobble stones of the yard. Not 
till the sun had gone to bed, and the chickens 
and ducks had followed suit, did he venture 
forth, He poked up his head from between 
the stones, and was glad when the soft 
rain drops fell upon him. Venturing out, 
he would call upon his neighbour, a worm 
who lived under the nearest stone, and who 
was an old friend of the happy meadow 
days. They would chat together of the good 
old times, and were as cheery as ever earth- 
worms can be, after which they looked 
about to see if there were any tasty morsel 
to be found; for earth, and nothing but 
earth to eat morning, noon, and night 
becomes monotonous, even to an earth- 
worm, The one found a blade of straw 
lying close to his hole, and although a worm 
has no eyes, he took good note of it, seized 
it in the middle with his mouth, doubled it 
up, and dragged it down a good way into 
his house, The other found a long feather, 
which the cock had lost the day before, 
and seizing it by the quill he likewise pulled 
it into his hole. Both had made up their 
minds to feast upon these delicacies during 
the next few days. 

Next morning when the farmer’s child 
came down into the yard he saw the straw 
and the feather standing up amidst the 
cobbles, as if some one had planted them, 
and yet he felt quite sure that they had 
not stood there the night before. But we 
could have told him that the poor earth- 
worms were preparing a feast of what was 
useless to anyone else. 

Richard Wagner. 


Playing the story.—In order to help the 
children to appreciate the-story let them 
mime actions based on it;—r. Play that 
your finger is a worm making a hole. 2. Play 
that you are creeping. 3. Play that you 
are marching about. 4. Play that you are 
looking for something to eat. 5. Talk in a 
monotonous voice. 6. Seize a pencil. 
7. Double up a sheet of paper. 


Do you know P—Ask such questions as 
the following to ensure that the children 
know certain facts connected with the 
story:—1. Name three things that worms 
eat. 2. What do worms do in the winter? 
3. What creatures are the enemies of the 
worm? 4. Why did the worm venture forth 
only at night? 5. Does a worm like rain? 
6. What did the worm say when he met 
his old friend? 7. What did the two worms 
eat? 8. Can a worm see? 


Drawing.—Let the children draw one or 
more of the following:— 


I. A lady with a sunshade. 
2. А feather. 
3. Some cobble stones. 


LIFE STORY OF THE ANT 


VERYONE knows the ants. Some 
E are black, some are red and some 

are yellow. Some are larger than 
others. Some sting and others do not. But 
all kinds live in much the same way. 

We will begin our story at the beginning. 

It is an ant's wedding day. The bride 
and bridegroom are two fine big ants with 
gauzy wings. They leave the nests of their 
parents and fly away together. Their honey- 
moon lasts one whole day, which does not 
seem long to us, but perhaps is a good 
holiday to an ant. 

When they come back from their honey- 
moon, Mrs. Ant, as she flies along, meets a 
party of worker ants wandering about. 
Тһеу have no queen, and when they see 
her they at once choose her to rule over 
them. How glad they are to welcome her! 
They wave their feelers and skip about to 
show their pleasure. As she lands on the 
ground they make a circle round her and 
lead her gently away to find a good spot 
to make a nest where she can be queen. 

Poor Mr. Ant is not wanted, for he can 
do nothing useful, he can neither build nor 
lay eggs. He knows this, and he does not 
try to join the others on their way to make 
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a nest. Мг. Ant's life ends sadly after his 
wedding day. When the night comes, if 
he has not already been eaten by a bird or 
a spider, he dies. 

Mrs. Ant forgets all about her husband 
in the excitement of watching her nest 
being built by the worker ants, She bites 
off her wings, as she knows she will not 
need them again and they will be only in 
the way under the earth. The worker ants, 
having found a place where the earth is 
light and dry, make tunnels into the ground, 
scraping away the earth with their jaws 
and feet. Soon they have built a wonderful 
city underground, There are nurseries for 


the baby ants, a place for the queen, and 
sometimes even storehouses and cattle 
sheds. 4 

The queen does not work. Her business 
is to lay eggs so that she may have a large 
family to work in the city. The worker 
ants take great care of her eggs. They lick 
them to keep them clean, and put them 
in the safest places of the city where they 
will not get too cold or wet. 

The story of how an ant is born is a long 
опе. First the eggs hatch out into little 
white grubs with no legs. They are care- 
fully tended by the workers who feed them 
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with sweet juices from their own mouths, 
so that the grubs grow fat and strong. After 
a time each grub spins a silken robe, curls 
up inside it and goes to sleep. It is then 
something like the cocoon of a caterpillar 
or a moth. It cannot feed, but the worker 
ants still take care of it. On sunny days 
they often carry the cocoons in their jaws 
out of the city and lay them on the ground, 
where they may get the warmth of the sun. 
If it should rain, the ants put the cocoons 
in one of the higher rooms in the city where 
the water will drain away quickly. 

At last the insect inside the cocoon awakes 
from its long sleep. Many ants are near 
to help it to wake up and to throw off its 
case. They gently help out the young ant, 
now fully formed, lick it clean and steady 
it on its six feet. It is a weak and wobbly 
ant at first, but it soon becomes strong and 
able to take its share of work in the city. 

Ants do not feed their grubs with honey 
and pollen from the flowers as bees do. 
They give them what we give our children 
—a sort of milk, for they keep their own 
cows! Their cows, of course, are not like 
ours; they are very small, or such a tiny 
insect as an ant could not milk them, and 
the juice they give is, of course, not like 
our cows' milk. 

If you look carefully on the stems of 
roses in a garden you will often see tiny 
yellow or green insects, which the gardener 
calls green fly. The gardener sprays the 
roses to kill the green fly, for they suck 
the juices from the stems of his plants. 
This green fly is the ants’ cow. The ant 
strokes the green fly to get the juices it 
has sucked up from the plants. Some ants 
carry their green fly away in their jaws 
and take them to live in their own cattle 
sheds underground. In the ants’ city the 
“cows” can feed on the roots of plants and 
give the ants a steady supply of juice for 
their grubs. There the ants look after the 
eggs of the green fly as carefully as they 
look after their own. 

The worker ants themselves eat fruit, 
honey, and the seeds of all sorts of plants, 
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as well as smaller insects and juicy cater- 
pillars. Some kinds of ants carry nuts or 
grass fruits into their storehouses in the 
earth, and keep them there. Some very 
clever ones grow a bed of mushrooms in 
their city on pieces of leaves which they 
have picked from trees. You see, they are 
even as wise as men in some ways. 

If a man blows smoke into an ants’ nest, 
or disturbs it with a stick, the ants will 


seize their eggs, grubs and cocoons and 
hurry away from danger. When they have 
taken their own children they will carry 
away the cows and their eggs. The queen 
will come out surrounded by her maids of 
honour to protect her, and in this way the 
whole colony escapes. If the old nest is 
not badly broken the ants will often go 
back and repair it; if it is quite spoilt they 
will build another. Kate Lay. 


STORIES TO READ OR TELL 
THE TURNIP 


NCE upon a time there lived an 
old man and an old woman. They 


had a nice garden. The old man 


planted a turnip. It grew and grew until 


it was time to pull the turnip out. 

The old man went into the garden, and 
gave the turnip a pull. But it would not 
come. He gave it another pull, a great big 
pull. But the turnip would not come out 
of the ground. 

Then the old man called the old woman, 
and said, "Come and hold on to me, and 
help me to pull out the turnip." The old 
woman came. The old man tugged at the 
turnip. The old woman tugged at the old 
man. And they pulled and they tugged. 
And they tugged and they pulled. But 
the turnip would not come out of the 
ground. 

Then the old woman called a little 
girl. And the old man tugged at the 
turnip. The old woman tugged at the old 
man. The little girl tugged at the old 
woman. And they pulled and they tugged. 
And they tugged and they pulled. But the 
turnip would not come out of the ground. 

Then the little girl called a dog. And 
the old man tugged at the turnip. The old 
woman tugged at the old man. The little 
girl tugged at the old woman. The dog 
tugged at the little girl. And they pulled 


and they tugged. And they tugged and 
they pulled. But the turnip would not 
come out of the ground. 

Then the dog called a cat. And the old 
man tugged at the turnip. And the old 
woman tugged at the old man. The little 
girl tugged at the old woman. The dog 
tugged at the little girl. The cat tugged 
at the little dog. And they pulled and they 
tugged. And they tugged and they pulled. 
But the turnip would not come out of the 
ground. 

Then the cat called a mouse. And the 
man tugged at the turnip. And the old 
woman tugged at the old man. The little 
girl tugged at the old woman. The dog 
tugged at the little girl. The cat tugged 
at the dog. And the mouse tugged at the 
cat. And they all stood in line, and gave 
one great big pull, and out came the turnip. 

Russian Folk Tale. 


Drawing and modelling.—Children of five 
and six years of age can spend a profitable 
time in drawing the characters mentioned 
in this story. The drawings illustrated were 
done in pencil, but it is better for the children 
to use colour if possible. Some children 
will prefer to draw the last scene in the 
story rather than individual characters. 
When the work is completed a discussion on 


CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS—THE TURNIP 


I. OLD Man 2. OLD WoMAN 3. TURNIP 4. Doc 5. GIRL 6. Сат 
7. Mouse 
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the drawings should be held, and each 
child given an opportunity to tell what he 
has to say about his work. The drawings 
should be cut out and pasted in the children’s 
own books, or a selection can be made and 
kept in a large scrapbook. Those children 
who can write should put their own names 
above their drawing and the names of the 
characters below. The youngest children 
can model their people in plasticine or make 
the outlines with sticks or beads. 


GOOD LETTUCE AND BAD 


INE black birds sat upon a: tree. 

Nc. caw,” they said, as they 

pecked and pulled at a big black 

cape which hung on a branch. They did 

not see a man below who put up his gun. 
“Pop! pop!” it went, and off they flew. 

The big black cape fell down and the 
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man picked it up. It was a magic cape. 
He had but to put it on and away he would 
go flying through the air to this place or 
that. How happy he was! He sang and 
laughed as he walked along. Soon he saw a 
fair maid. She smiled at him and he said, 
“Will you be my wife?” 

°“ “Yes,” said the maid, “and now put 
your big magic cape round both of us, and 
we will fly to the money mountain, and 
be rich for ever.” 

Off they went, and soon they were filling 
their pockets with gold. They grew tired 
and sat down. The maid sang a low, sweet 
song. The man’s eyes closed and he slept. 
“Now I must have the magic cape for my 
very own," the maiden said to herself. 
She picked it up gently, put it on, and 
wished herself back in her own home. 

The sun set over the money mountain, 
and the damp dew began to fall The 
sleeping man woke up. He looked about 
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for the pretty maid and his magic cape. 
Both had gone. He rose sadly and walked 
down the mountain side. He came to a 
field of fine lettuces and felt so hungry 
that he ate some. 

His skin grew hairy. His ears grew long. 
He had become a donkey. Still hungry, he 
went on eating faster and faster. He came 
to the other side of the field, where grew 
the best lettuces of all. As soon as he had 
eaten one leaf of these, he became a man 
once more. “I shall find these lettuces 
useful,” he said, and picked a bad lettuce 
and then a good one. 

He went on and on for many days. At 
last he came to a little house, in the window 
of which he saw the fair maid sitting. “О 
maid," he cried, "give me back my magic 
cape." 

“I give nothing to you," she said, “but 
you may give to me." 

The man gave her the bad lettuce. It 
looked so fresh and fine that the maid 
began at once to eat it. Her pretty white 
skin became grey and hairy. Her little pink 
ears grew long and ugly. “Нее-һам! 
hee-haw!” She, too, had turned into а 
donkey. She ran out of the house and 
down the road. 

The man then stepped into the house 
and soon found his magic cape. He was 
sorry for the poor little maid. He went 
every day to see her. One day he gave 
her a good lettuce, surely the best lettuce 
that had ever been grown. “Нее-һам! 
hee-haw!" she said, "I am sorry I was so 
unkind." 

At the first bite the pretty maid stood 
before the man. “Oh! forgive, please, 
forgive me," she said. 

"Why yes, my dear," he answered, and 
they were happy ever after. 


Playing the story.—In order to help the 
children to appreciate the story let them 
mime actions or imitate sounds based upon 
it:—r. Say, “Caw, caw,” like a rook. 
2. Say, “Pop, pop,” like a gun. 3. Pretend 
to pick up a cape. 4. Sing a song. 5. Walk 
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and laugh. 6. Smile. 7. Pretend to fly. 
8. Pretend to sleep. 9. Pretend to eat a 
lettuce. то. Talk like a donkey. 11. Look 
sorry. 12. Look happy. 


THE TALKATIVE TORTOISE 


HIS short story will be found 
useful for language and writing 
exercises with children of seven 

years of age. Before telling the story let 

the children look again at the tortoise on 

Picture No. 2. The real home of the tortoise 

is in sunny lands. It is a land animal and 

often lives to a great age. One is known 
to have lived in captivity for 147 years. 

Some children will have seen the huge 

tortoises in the Zoological Gardens, and 

they will probably remember that the 
creatures live on green food—lettuce, cabbage, 
carrot, etc. Sometimes one sees in shop 

windows such a notice as this: "Buy a 

tortoise and clear your garden of slugs!” 

The tortoises in the window, however, are 

invariably supplied with green food. Tor- 

toises do not eat slugs. 

Once upon a time there lived in a pond 
two ducks, and close by in the bank lived 
a tortoise. The ducks and the tortoise 
were great friends. The ducks usually said, 
“Quack, quack,” and nothing more, but 
the tortoise was a great talker. All day 
long she would talk, talk, talk. When she 
was not talking to the ducks, she talked to 
herself. She always had something to say 
and she liked to hear herself say it. 

The tortoise and the ducks lived happily 
together near the pond for some years. 
Then there came a dry season and at last 
the pond dried up. 

The ducks said they must move from 
that spot and fly to a place where there 
was water, for they could not catch frogs 
where there was no water. Very sadly they 
came to say “Good-bye” to the tortoise. 

“Oh, please don’t leave me here alone. 
Take me with you,” pleaded the poor 
tortoise. 
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“How can we take you when you cannot 
fly?” said the ducks. The poor tortoise 
talked and talked, and begged them to 
think of a way to take her too. At last 
they thought of a good plan. “If you will 
only keep quiet and not talk there is one 
way of taking you,” they said. “We will 
each hold the end of a thick stick in our 
bills and you shall hold the middle in your 
mouth, and we will fly away and carry 


How THE Ducks CARRIED 
` THE TORTOISE 


you with us. But remember, if you open 
your mouth you will fall and be lost.” 
The tortoise promised faithfully not to 
open her mouth. She caught tightly hold 
of the stick and they started off. Over the 
fields and tree tops they flew and the 
tortoise did so want to talk. She wanted 
to say, “How high we are!” but she remem- 
bered just in time not to open her mouth. 
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When she first saw the houses and church 
steeples below her she wanted to ask what 
they were, but again she remembered not 
to open her mouth. When they passed 
over a village the people ran out and shouted, 
“Look at those ducks carrying a tortoise!” 
This was too much for the tortoise. She 
could not help talking back, and said, 
“What business is it of yours?” Too late,- 
she remembered the ducks’ warning. As 
she opened her mouth, she let go of the 
stick and fell to the ground, and that was 
the end of the talkative tortoise. 


Oral questions.—At an early stage, children 
should be led to appreciate the three main 
parts of a story. These parts can be con- 
veniently described as I, the beginning, 
2, the middle, and 3, the end. The beginning 
tells what the story is about. The middle 
tells the story. The end is often a summary 
of the whole. 

When giving oral questions on a story 
it is an excellent plan to include these three 
questions:—r. What does the beginning of 
the story tell us? 2. What does the middle 
of the story tell us? 3. What does the end 
of the story tell us? Other questions may 
be asked in order to help children to 
appreciate all the points of the story:— 
4. Why did the ducks say they must fly 
away? 5. Why did they say that they 
could not take the tortoise with them? 
6. How did they carry the tortoise? 7. 
Why did the tortoise fall? 


Drawing.—Draw the ducks flying through 
the air with the tortoise. 


STORIES AND RHYMES 
FOUR AND TWENTY TAILORS 


Four and twenty tailors went to kill a snail, 
The best man amongst them durst not touch 
her tail; 


She put out her horns like a little Kyloe cow, 
Run, tailors, run, or she'll ЕШ you all e'en 
now. 
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tailors lived in a wood. They made 

the clothes for the fairies. Four and 
twenty tame silkworms were kept to give 
the silk for the cloth. 

One day the four and twenty tailors had 
cut out some silken clothes the colour of a 
wild rose. They spread them out on the 
top of twenty-four mushrooms (which, of 
course, the elves used for tables) all ready 
to sew next morning. But when the four 
and twenty tailors came to start work, all 
the lovely rose-pink silk had gone from all 
the twenty-four mushroom tables. Who 
had done this disgraceful thing? 

“Look there!” said the Master Tailor 
pointing to the ground with his long scissors. 
Everybody looked, and they saw a slimy 
trail leading from one mushroom to another, 


| ONG, long ago, four and twenty elfin 


and they saw, too, a slimy trail leading 
away from the last mushroom into the 
wood, 

“Madam Snail has been prowling round 
again,” said the Master Tailor angrily. 
“She has gobbled up our lovely pink silk. 
Such monsters are not fit to live. Let us 
take our scissors and needles and do battle 
with this slimy thief.” 

So the four and twenty tailors took their 
scissors and needles and followed the slimy 
trail till they found the snail at the end of 
it fast asleep inside her house, which was 
twice as high as any of the four and twenty 
tailors. 

The Master Tailor stepped up to the 
house and struck it as hard as he could 
with his longest scissors. 

“Come out, Madam Thief,’ he shouted. 


But it was rather a tiny shout. Madam 
Snail’s front door slowly opened. She 
pushed her head out longer and longer. 
All the four and twenty tailors shrank back 
in fear and huddled together. Two long 
feelers came out on Madam’s head, and 
then two eyes on stalks which turned 
towards the four and twenty tailors and 
terrified them so much that half of them 
fell down in a faint. 

“What’s all the fuss about?” said Madam 
Snail in a slimy voice, turning her eye 
stalks on one tailor after another. The 
Master Tailor tried hard to stop trembling. 
In a shaking voice he said: "Why did you 
eat our pink silk spread out on the mush- 
rooms, Madam Snail?” 

A rumbling sort of laugh came from 
somewhere inside Madam Snail. “Little 
Boobies!” said she scornfully. “Did you 
label them 'Private Property. Not to be 
eaten’? ” 

“No, Ma'am!” faltered the Master Tailor. 

“Well, you should have done so,” said 
Madam Snail sternly. “I hate your nasty 
pink silk. In future label your stuff. I 
don’t want it.” 

By this time the Master Tailor was alone, 
for all the other tailors had taken to their 
heels. 

“Well, that’s that! And now sit down 
and talk sensibly—if you can,” remarked 
Madam Snail graciously. 

The Master Tailor sat down and stopped 
trembling. Madam Snail seemed quite 
friendly now. 

“How many teeth have you?” said she, 
turning both her eye stalks on him. 

"I haven't counted them," said the 
Master Tailor. “About two dozen or so, 
I suppose." 

“На! Then let me tell you, my good 
fellow, that I have 135 rows of teeth more 
or less, and over 14,000 teeth altogether," 
remarked Madam Snail triumphantly. 

"Well I never!" said the Master Tailor 
solemnly. 

"Look at this,” and Madam Snail put 
out a long strip of tongue on which were 
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rows and rows of hooks. The Master Tailor 
stared as if his eyes would drop out. 

“Come back again some day and I will 
tell you a lot more,” said Madam Snail 
graciously. “And before you go just cast 
your eyes on these,” and Madam Snail 
pointed with her feelers to some pretty 
white eggs lying close under а stone. 
" Aren't they lovely?" 

"They are like pearls, Ma'am," replied 
the Master Tailor. “Well, good day, Madam 
Snail. And may we be friends for ever." 
So saying the Master Tailor went back to 
cut out a new set of clothes. 

J. Bone. 


MARY, MARY, QUITE 
CONTRARY 


(This rhyme is set to music on page 108.) 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
With silver bells and cockle-shells 
And pretty maids all in a row. 
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Musical game.—This is another game for 
the hall or playground. Let all the children 
but one stand in a circle holding hands. 
Stand a small object in the centre of the 
circle, draw a sector from it with chalk 
upon the ground so that it encloses one 
child in the ring, and extend the lines 
beyond the ring. The one child left, Mary, 
stands in the space enclosed by the two 
lines outside the circle. 

The children skip round, singing Mary, 
Mary (page 108), till Mary or the teacher 
calls "Stop!" The child who stands on the 
plot (ie. the space between the two lines) 
has to run round outside the ring, turning 
to the right, while Mary runs round in the 
opposite direction. The one who reaches 
the gap last is Mary next time. 


Story.—Mary was just getting better from 
the measles. But her head was still heavy. 
Her cheeks were pale and she felt too tired 
to bother about anything. 

“How would you like a little run in the 
car with me?” asked her father. 

“No, thank you, father dear,” replied 
Mary sadly, “I want to be quiet.” 

“Tt would be so good for you, dear,” 
said her mother. But Mary only looked 
glum and did not answer. Father then took 
her on his knee and said playfully, “Mary, 
Mary, quite contrary!” Mary smiled a little 
and snuggled up close. 

Presently father carried her into the 
garden and put her down in a deck chair 
near her own flower garden. "Why is my 
Mary so contrary to-day?" said father 
laughing. 

“Tim has strayed away," answered Mary 
sadly. Tim was Mary's kitten. 

“Oh, we'll soon find him," replied father. 
“I will fetch your bag of shells from the 
summer house and you can put them round 
your garden." 

In the summer house was kitty, and 
when Mary saw Tim she sat up and was 
quite happy. Then she began to put the 
cockle shells round her garden. “Oh, 
father," said Mary coaxingly, "do fetch 
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your paints and make a picture of my 
garden.” So father got his paints and 
began. He put in the row of cockle shells, 
and behind them a row of little milk-maid 
flowers in their lilac sunbonnets, then the 
silver Canterbury bells, and last of all he 
put Tim the kitten sitting on the grass in 
front. 

Mary clapped her hands when she saw 
the picture of Tim. She quite forgot about 
the measles and thought it really would be 
nice to have a run in the car. Of course, 
Tim must go, too, and off they went, toot- 
toot, down the road. As they rushed along М 

ar 


the engine seemed to say over and over uil 
again, “Mary, Mary, quite contrary.” But € 
Mary wasn’t contrary any longer. 
Con Ira r 
J. Bone. Vs 


RHYMES AND POEMS 


THE ROSE IS RED Teacher might draw and colour some pinks 
and a bunch of violets if the flowers are 
(This rhyme is set to music on page 106.) not available. Тһе flowers—rose, pink, 
violet—can be drawn in colour on cards 
with the names printed underneath for the 
Fives’ Card Dictionary. Print the rhyme 
in phrases on the blackboard. 
For a matching game print words on cards; 
Old Rhyme. then print two sets of phrases for matching. 
A further stage is to write sentences on 
Flash Cards; e.g.A—1. Is the rose red? 
2. Is the violet blue? 3. Yes, the violet is 
blue. 4. Have you seen sweet pinks? 5. Are 
you as sweet as pinks? 6. The girl is like 
a red rose. 


The rose is red, the violet's blue, 
Pinks are sweet, and so are you. 
The rose is red, the violet's blue, 
Pinks are sweet, and so are you. 


Articulation—" oo" and final “t.”—Some 
rhymes to give practice in sounding oo as 
in blue and you are given on page 48. 
Here із another:— 

Reading preparation.—lhe words of this Тһе bird on the wing sang, “Cuckoo! 
rhyme are simple, so that it can be used Cuckoo!” 
with the youngest children in reading prep- The bird in the tree sang, “How do! How 
aration. Many words rhyme with red. do!” 
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The bird on the bush sang, “ТИ try! I'll try!” 
The bird in the cage sang, “Good-bye! 
Good-bye!” 
Give practice in sounding final letters as 
in sweet, feet, meet, beat, etc. 


Six sweet peas in a pod, 
Six sweet peas in a pod, 
Six sweet peas in a pod, 
And not one fit to eat! 


THE TORTOISE 


(This rhyme is set to music on page 107.) 


The Tortoise can’t go out to play, 
Or sell his house or rent it; 
For when he moves, his house moves too, 
And nothing can prevent it. 
Old Rhyme. 


Note.—Refer again to Picture No. 2 in 
the portfolio to help the Fives to under- 
stand why the tortoise can't go out to play. 
The snail also is attached to its house. 
Walk very slowly like a tortoise. 


Rhyming words.—Find other words to 
rhyme with play and house. What animal 
makes a noise that rhymes with too? (cow). 
What bird makes a noise that rhymes with 
too? (dove or pigeon). In moves we have 
the sound 66 again, as in The Rose is Red. 


BABY SEED SONG 


Little brown seed, oh! little brown brother, 
Are you awake in the dark? 
Here we lie cosily, close to each other: 
Hark to the song of the lark! 
“Waken!” the lark says, “waken and dress 
you; 
Put on your green coats and gay; 
Blue sky will shine on you, sunshine caress 
you— 
Waken! 'tis morning—'tis May!” 
Little brown seed, oh! little brown brother, 
What kind of flower will you be? 
ГІ be a poppy—all white, like my mother; 
Do be a poppy like me. 
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What! you’re a sunflower? How I shall 
miss you 
When you're grown golden and high! 
But I shall send all the bees up to kiss you; 


Little brown brother, good-bye! 
E. Nesbit. 


Note.—This is a beautiful little poem in 
which the tiny brown seeds in the earth 
are spoken of as brown babies. They are 
just waking from sleep. What has wakened 
them? What kind of seed is the little one 
who is talking? What joys are in store for 
him? What promise does he make to his 
little brown brother? 


Drawing. —Let one half of the class draw 
and colour poppies on half sheets of paper; 
the other section can draw sunflowers on 
whole sheets of paper. Stick the drawings 
in pairs on a strip of wall paper. 


Rhyming words.—Let the children suggest 
lists of rhyming words which can be written 
in their Word Books:— 


т. hark, lark, park, bark, dark, mark. 
2. other, brother, mother. 
3. brown, drown, down, frown, town. 
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Compare the form of such words as:— 
mother, father, brother, gather. 


Inflection.—In order to help children to 
vary the pitch of the voice let them observe 
the exclamation marks at the ends of some 
of the lines. Take care that the rise and fall 
of the voice is not exaggerated. The children 
must notice, too, that the different seeds 
talk in different tones. Let three children 
say the poem, one is the poppy seed, another 
the sunflower seed and a third the lark. 

There are some useful lines in this poem 
for the children to practise the articulation 
of certain letters; e.g.,— 


I. "Little brown seed, oh! little brown 
brother." 

2. "Blue sky will shine on you, sunshine 
caress you.” 

3. “ГІ be a poppy—all white, like my 
mother.” 

4. “But I shall send all the bees up to 
kiss you.” 


Here is another beautiful verse which 
may be used for practice in the articulation 
of sibilants:— 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 

Under the silver moon: 

Sleep my little one, sleep, my pretty 
one, sleep. 


MUSTARD AND CRESS 


Elizabeth, my cousin, is the sweetest little 
girl, 

From her eyes like dark blue pansies, to 
her tiniest golden curl; 

Ido not use her great long name, but simply 
call her Bess, 

And yesterday I planted her in mustard 
and in cress, 
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My garden is so narrow that there’s very 
little room, 

But I'd rather have her name than get a 
hollyhock to bloom; 

And before she comes to visit us with 
Charley and with Jess, 

She'll pop up green and bonny out of 
mustard and of cress. 

Norman Gale. 


co 


biota 


Note.—This is the poem to read or learn 
when the children plant their own mustard 
and cress—see page 85. How can you spell 
Elizabeth in four letters? Some children 
may know other forms for Charley and Jess. 
Let a child show the action of popping up. 
Who has a cousin? 


Drawing.—Let the children draw and 
colour Elizabeth in a green dress. 


The Scrapbook Dictionary.—The Sevens 
can make lists of words with plural forms 
like pansies :— 


pansy, pansies; fairy, fairies; daisy, daisies; 
baby, babies; city, cities; penny, pennies. 


This group of words should be added to 
the Scrapbook Dictionary. 


Arliculation—"s."—Children who have 
difficulty in sounding sibilants should learn 
the first verse and repeat it frequently. 
Here is another verse for similar practice:— 


“I weep for you,” the Walrus said; 
“І deeply sympathise.” 

With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Those of the largest size, 

Holding his pocket-handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes. 


THRUSH, SPARROW, PIGEON AND Коок 
IOI 
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FIVE LITTLE SISTERS 


Five little sisters walking in a row; 

Now, isn’t that the best way for little 
girls to go? 

Each had a round hat, each had a muff, 

And each had a new pelisse of soft green stuff. 


Five little marigolds standing in a row; 
Now, isn’t that the best way for marigolds 
to grow? 
Each with a green stalk, and all the five 
had got 
A bright yellow flower and a new red pot. 
Old Rhyme. 


тінші 


Drawing.—This rhyme is useful for a 
drawing exercise. When the children know 
the rhyme let one half of them draw and 
colour the girls and the other half the 
marigolds. Collect the drawings and paste 
them on a strip of wall paper in groups of five. 


Articulation—“t” and “1.”—Children who 
need practice in sounding ¢ should Tepeat 
the line—“Now, isn't that the best way 
for little girls to go?” 

There are several words in the rhyme 
with which to give practice in sounding /, 


eg, little, pelisse, marigolds, all, yellow. 
Here is another:— 


Little Lily bought some lace, 
* Little Lily lost it; 

Little Lily found the place, 

Where Little Lily lost it. 


HIDDEN TREASURE 


They told me there was treasure in my 
garden, 
If Га only take a spade and dig; 
And there wasn’t much to measure in my 
garden, 
For it wasn’t very big. 


So I gave some of my leisure to my garden, 
And I dug it well from end to end; 

But I didn’t find the treasure іп my garden,— 
Or none that I could spend! 


Yet I got a lot of pleasure from my garden, 
When the flowers grew thick and tall; 
So perhaps that was the treasure in my 

garden 
After all! T. Mark, 


Note.—Why did the boy (or girl) dig his 
garden? Why did he dig it from “end to 
end”? Was it a big garden or a little one? 
(How do you know?) What treasure did 
the boy find after all? Which words rhyme 
with treasure? Name any tall flowers that 
grew in the garden. 


SONGS 
ACTION SONG—THE GARDENER AND THE SEEDS 


NUMBER of children are the Seeds 
(having paper caps to represent 
flowers) and others are the Gar- 

deners. 


Gardeners march іп and walk about, singing : 


I. Weare the Gardeners, merry and bright, 
Working from dawn to the fall of the 
night. 


Seeds (with caps off) shuffle in with tiny 
steps in a straight double file, singing: 
Dry Seeds, shy Seeds, quiet we stay, 
Waiting to be used опе day. 
Gardeners pretend to dig, hoe and weed, 
singing: 
2. Dig it and prick it and clear off the 
weeds,— 


Gardeners 


| Wu 


| Seeds 
That’s how the earth is made ready for 
seeds. 

Gardeners push the seeds into place in rows 
in the garden, where they sit down crosslegged, 
leaving space enough for the Gardeners to 
walk between them. Seeds then sing: 

Round Seeds, brown Seeds, soon to grow; 
We are planted in a row. 


Gardeners pretend to water the garden, 


singing : 
3. Now with our water cans march in and 
out, 
Watering seedlings to help them to 
sprout. 
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Seeds sing: 


All Seeds, small Seeds, by and by, 


(kneeling up) 
We stretch upward to the sky. 


Gardeners pretend to 
singing: 
4. Fizz-a-wizz! 
we kill 
Creatures and insects that make our 
plants ill. 


spray Seedlings, 


Fizz-a-wizz! That’s how 


Seeds sing? 


First a shoot (put up R. hand) and then 
a sprig (put up L. hand) 
We are growing fat and big. 


Gardeners pretend to pick creatures off the 
seedlings, singing: 
5. Ho! here’s a snail on them! 


there’s a fly! 
Take off the slugs, but let ladybirds lie, 


Ho! 


Seeds slowly stand up, placing caps on 
their heads, singing: 


Last of all, our lovely flowers 
Open wide to sun and showers, 
Gardeners dance round seeds, singing : 


6. Silver bells, cockle shells, blow them all 
down, 
Ours is the prettiest garden in town. 
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THE TEACHING OF DRAWING 
IN INFANT SCHOOLS 


By D. D. SAWER 


“Drawing is as natural a form of expression for the child as speaking.” 


Drawing as a school subject.—As the 
tracery of a great cathedral is designed in the 
ground plan of the building, so in educa- 
tion it is the infant work that lays the found- 
ation for future development in the schools, 
and influences the character of the man. 

As Plato said: “In every work it is the 
beginning that is the most important part, 
especially in dealing with anything young 
and tender.” 

There are many reasons why drawing 
should be an important part of infant 
training. It is a means of communication 
which comes to the child in a more direct 
way than words, and long before writing. 
Drawing conveys to the child’s mind 
knowledge of facts by the means of sight, 
and there is no need for interpretation by 
sound. For this reason drawing is a more 
practical means than words, by which the 
teacher can convey knowledge to the child, 
as sight deals with actualities, but words 
need to be learnt and applied to facts. So 
drawing should be practised in school as 
a means of intercommunication between 
teacher and child. 

Another important reason for its use 
is to train the child to see, and to realise 
at what he is looking. A child’s natural 
instinct is to investigate and find out about 
all the things that surround him, thus he 
relates himself to the type of civilisation 
in which he is to live. It is by sight that 
he learns most, and he should be helped to 
use this faculty to the best advantage. As 
he has practice in walking, talking, listening 
and touch, so sight can be helped by training 
and practice—and drawing has immense 
influence in this development. 


A child who has plenty of pictures to 
look at, and who makes pictures of his 
own, will be able to understand the meaning 
of illustrations much better than one who 
has had no training in looking. It is found 
that primitive races cannot understand a 
black and white illustration, even to find the 
right way up of the picture. So the training 
of sight is of distinct educational importance. 

Thought and general mental capacity can 
be strengthened by drawing, as close 
observation is encouraged, with realisation 
of the true nature of things observed. This 
capacity to consider and wonder about 
surrounding things is a much neglected, 
but very necessary state of mind to the 
civilised man; and we have yet to realise 
how much even the youngest child will sit 
and think and wonder about his surroundings. 


Seli-expression.—In addition to being 
able to draw in order to show the teacher 
or friend a representation of the matter 
under discussion, it is good for the child to 
draw his own particular day dreams and 
fancies. Expressional drawing encourages 
individual thought and gives the teacher 
an insight into the mental standard of a 
child, who, without the power of drawing, 
might be classed among the mentally 
deficients, when really he may have a virile 
and brilliant brain, but of such slow develop- 
ment that he lacks the power to respond to 
words. The more thinking child may be 
overlooked, while the shallow child, who 
can pick up and repeat sounds quickly, 
may appear to be the more intelligent. 
Words may be a cause for much misunder- 
standing, unless the teacher can be sure 
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that they have such meaning for the child 
as the teacher intends. 

Drawing has another important advantage 
in that it gives to the child the opportunity 
to do, and to create something all his own. 
He sees the marks that he has made and 
he feels the power of creating something. 
The joy and importance of this is proved 
by his annoyance if anyone wants to help 
him, or add to his production. He resents 
his own work being tampered with, and 
we should realise that this is grievous to 
him, and sufficient to produce the fit of 
temper in which the tools are thrown down 
and drawing abandoned for the time, It 
is good for the child to feel his own power 
of producing something; but this does not 
imply that drawing should not be taught. 
Without help and example there is no 


progress. 


Materials for drawing.—Drawing means 
marks, and these marks must be made with 
something. The baby when he crawls about 
soon finds the coal box, and discovers that 
а knob of coal will make marks, and he 
begins to draw. A lump of dried clay gives 
the same result, and causes pleasure. 


Pencils.—In the past, drawing was con- 
fined solely to lead pencil; the pencil is a 
very beautiful tool, but it requires the 
lightness of hand and the skill which belong 
to maturity to produce a good pencil 
drawing. In spite of this, short pencils 
about three inches long, of very soft black 
lead, are most convenient for the child to 
scribble with; pencils can be always handy, 
and can be taken up and put away at a 
moment's notice. 

Hard lead makes only dents or holes in 
the paper. Long pencils are out of scale 
with the size of the child, and they have 
to be held like pens; thus the use of long 
pencils involves finger work, which is too 
difficult for very young children. The pencil 
should be short enough to hold with the 
end in the palm of the hand, Fig. I. 

Coloured pencils give delight and may 
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be useful in some drawing lessons, but as 
a rule they are hard and scratchy, giving 
pale colours. Where pencils with rich 
colours are obtainable, they are quite good 
to use, but here again they should not be 
longer than six inches. These also should 
be for general scribbling, and not for the 
drawing lesson, as the infant school should 
deal with colour and mass, not line. 


Painis.—At present water colour seems 
the best medium of expression in the infant 
school. It has been successfully used by 
children of three years old, and can continue 
through the school standards, leading to 
practical use in adult life. In professional 
drawing and business, water colour is used 
more than any other medium. 


Fic. І. How то Horp THE PENCIL 


The fewer the colours the easier it is 
for the child to select which to use, so they 
may be limited to the three primary colours, 
blue (ultramarine), red (crimson lake), and 
yellow (gamboge). Ultramarine tint will 
give a good purple with red, and a good 
green (if not too much stirred) with yellow. 

Prussian blue is unsatisfactory, as it 
has such a strong tinge of yellow, that when 
mixed with red it gives only a dull purple, 
or grey; hence it is wise to use ultramarine 
only. 

Gamboge is a good transparent yellow 
and mixes well with the red and blue; 
yellow ochre is opaque and too light to give 
good dark mixtures; chrome has a red 
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tinge and does not give such good results 
as gamboge. 

Crimson lake is transparent and mixes 
well with ultramarine (for purple), ог 
gamboge (for orange). 

Vermilion, being such a light paint in 
itself, will not give a dark mixture, and 
it does not work well with any other colour. 

The paint should be soft to stickiness, 
hence tubes are the most satisfactory. 
The cakes in boxes have a tendency to get 
dry and hard; then they have to be rubbed, 
with the result that more often than not 
insufficient paint is used; the drawing is 
thin and pale, for rich dark colours are 
impossible. Also, when using two or more 
cake colours to make a secondary, such as 
blue and yellow for green, the two colours 
get thoroughly mixed together, so giving 
a dull, monotonous tint, lacking all the 
variation and richness which comes naturally 
from slightly mixed soft colours. 

With very young children’s work the 
wet colour will give accidental effects of 
great beauty. Experiments will lead to 
the discovery of unthought-of colours, and 
experiments made by children are of great 
educational value. 

The colour may be squeezed on to a 
scallop shell, saucer or small enamel dish. 
The receptacles should not be washed after 
each lesson, as that would lead to waste of 
colour. Put them away directly after use, 
and when brought out for the next exercise, 
plunge them into a bowl of water, take 
them out after a moment or so, and brush 
off the dirty paint of the previous use. This 
will leave the remaining paint softened, and 
more can then be added. 


Rag.—For putting on the colour, rag, 
soft and old, is found to be far more satis- 
factory than the brush for young children. 
It can be twisted up into a little mop, 
dipped into the water, and the paint touched 
with the wet surface. The moistened rag 
is rubbed over the paper and will spread 
the colour quickly and in mass, Fig. 2. In 
the same way a small piece of cotton wool 
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is excellent for putting on colour, and after 
the lesson this can be rinsed in plenty of 
water, dried, and used again. 

Rag and cotton wool are better for very 
young children to use than the brush, they 
can clutch it in the fist, and the drawing 
comes from the arm and shoulder joint. 
The brush necessitates finger work (requiring 
the use of muscles much more difficult to 
control) and the children have not sufficient 
delicacy of touch to keep the ferrule of the 
brush off the paper. 


Brush.—When the hand is sufficiently 
grown to hold a brush freely and fingers are 
practising writing, the brush becomes a most 
useful tool, both for practising writing and 
drawing. 

Small brushes are of little value; Nos. 
5 to 7 are the most useful sizes. The cheapest 
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Fic. 2. FIG. 3. ^ 
How то Horp A Соор BRUSH SHOULD 
THE КАС SPRING BACK AFTER 


EACH STROKE 


hair is the camel, but it is most unsatisfactory 
to use except for very wet work, as a camel 
brush has a tendency to bend over and stay 
bent. A good brush should spring back 
after each stroke, Fig. 3. 


Crayon.—Crayons should not be used 
without careful consideration for the health 
of the children. Such elaborate precautions 
are taken to avoid dust in school, that it 
seems unreasonable to use crayon, which not 
only makes plentiful dust close to the nose and 
mouth, but it is a dust composed of many col- 
ours, which must be injurious to health when 
breathed in quantity. Hard and greasy cray- 
ons do not give sufficient richness of colour 
in quick result to make them of great value. 

However, crayon may be used with good 
effect in some kinds of pattern work, and 
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where broad masses of colour аге not 
required. Crayons should be soft and rich 
in colour. 


Charcoal—This is a delightful material 
to use in the infant school; it may spread 
over hands and clothes, but it washes off 
easily, it is wholesome in every way, for 
even if eaten it is quite harmless. The 
lumps bought at a gardening shop are the 
cheapest and best, as here again the young 
child has plenty to hold in his fist, without 
too much finger work. Charcoal gives quick, 
broad effects, and can be rubbed out with 
bread or soft rag. 


Chalk.—Lumps of natural white chalk are 
good to draw with, though chalk will not 
rub off very easily; used on a slate or board 
it may be washed away. Blackboard chalk 
is excellent, but here again there must be 
caution about dust, unless the ingredients 
of the chalk are known to be harmless. 


Paper.—In the infant school quantity is 
of more importance than quality; anything 
fairly white and not shiny may be used. 
Ceiling paper from the builders is quite 
good at 6d. or 9d. a roll; for the very young 
classes it can be spread over the tables, 
Which can be pushed together, the children 
standing round and painting where they 
like, moving frequently. Or the paper may 
be cut into pieces about II in. by 7 in., and 
not less than 7 in. by 5 in. 

The pale grey packing paper sometimes 
used by grocers, is very pleasant to use for 
charcoal, chalk, and water colour. Avoid 
yellow, or shiny glazed papers; almost any- 
thing that is white and slightly rough, 
may be used in the experimental work; 
latcr on, a rough white cartridge is suitable. 


Tempera.—Tempera, or house painter's 
colours are cheap, the powder being mixed 
down with a little size and water; this may 
be used for pattern work, but hardly for 
representational work, as there is little 
richness of colour, and no depth, so matching 
colours is strictly limited. 
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For paper cutting there are many coloured 
papers made for the purpose, but it is as 
well to encourage thrift by using what may 
be gathered of waste material at hand. 


Technique.—Drawing in schools was 
formerly considered mainly a matter of 
neatness and accuracy, and it was started 
by using line only. Now we consider the 
needs of the child and his capacity; we 
realise that he sees colour and mass first, 
and that these should be his first experience 
in drawing. Line drawing is a conventional 
means of rendering the appearance of things; 
colour and mass come nearer to the truth. 
Neatness is not within the capacity of 
infants. 

Marks can be made by rubbing with char- 
coal, chalk, or clay, and at first these marks 
are achieved without reference to things. 

Water colour gives colour which is a joy 
in itself, and its use leads to observation 
and representation of the things observed. 
For many years water colour was considered 
too difficult for young children to use, but 
the children themselves have proved this 
theory to be a mistake. 

At the age of three or four years children 
take a delight in painting; the occupation 
of managing the material is in itself educa- 
tional and this added advantage affords 
а definite reason for the exercise. 

For very young children strips of ceiling 
paper are spread over the table and the 
children paint where they will; shallow 
bowls of water are placed in the middle of 
the table to dip the rags into; each child is 
provided with a saucer or shell of paint 
and plenty of rag. 

With practice and growth small jugs of 
water which the children are able to lift 
may be kept on a table, where little water 
jars, wide and fairly shallow, may be filled 
by the children themselves and carried to 
the table where they paint. This is an 
exercise in management and steady carrying; 
the children can also be trained to take 
their turn with patience and not to crowd 
round the table. There is real excitement 
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in being able to carry the water without 
spilling. When it is spilt there is a large 
clean house flannel to dry it up, and a 
lesson in housewifery is practised. A bucket 
for dirty paint water is necessary. 

Squeezing out the paint on to the pallets 
can be a definite part of training, but as 
it belongs to painting it is not a lesson, for 
painting is considered a treat; all little 
children like to manage for themselves and 
feel grown-up. At first the more responsible 
children can fill all the pallets, others take 
their turn, and eventually each child is 
able to help himself to paint when he 
requires more. 

Many lessons may be incidentally included, 
such as thrift. Those who really waste paint 
by washing it away in the water jar can 
feel the penalty of having to wait for more. 
This does not mean that the paint water 
must be kept clean, there should be no 
restriction on genuine experiment and free 
use of paint and water. 

Hygiene also is considered; a basin and 
towel are provided to wash hands that 
become painty. Clearing up and putting 
away are educational exercises, and they 
should be recognised parts of the lesson. 
Children should learn to do all with the 
exception of lifting heavy buckets of water. 
By this means they learn method and order; 
they acquire a love of tidiness and a sense 
of responsibility. 

Тһе colours will be spread over the paper 
with the rag or wadding, sometimes too 
wet, sometimes too dry; practice and exper- 
іепсе will lead to proper control without 
much help from the teacher. Sometimes 
she may make suggestions and do painting 
before the class. Colours will be mixed in 
endless combinations; here the idea of 
putting drier colour into wet will be dis- 
covered to be the best way of mixing. 
The use of clean rag, both damp and dry, 
to wash out and lift off paint will make a 
thrilling lesson, and paint rag used in big 
pads, or twisted up into little points, gives 
practice in manipulation and confidence in 
using the medium of water colour. 
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As the child grows, the hands and fingers 
gain strength and control which will be 
helped by practice with the paint brush. 
This is a most delicate and fascinating 
tool; its greatest value is in direct draw- 
ing, for it gives mass with shape. Most of 
the exercises should be arm work from the 
shoulder; smaller work is done with the 
hand and fingers; e.g., pattern work of 
dots and lines, and small decorative units. 

There is a tendency for the children to 
stoop over small work, making it niggled 
and dry; this tendency should be checked. 
The colour should flow from the brush 
freely and wet. Brushes should be well 
washed after use, and to keep the points 
up, should be placed in a jar and put in 
the air for the brushes to dry. 

The importance of rag in the drawing 
class has not yet been fully realised: it 
will cover the ground quickly; one colour 
can be worked on to another with ease; 
small pieces, or corners of a large piece, 
will roll up for little touches; washing out 
or removing shapes to show light, will give 
great scope for correction, as well as interest- 
ing possibilities in technique. The rag 
should be clean and old, either cotton or 
linen; woollen material or new stuff of any 
kind is unsatisfactory; colour may be wiped 
off while wet; when all the surface is quite 
dry the shape to be removed is damped 
and the dry rag pressed upon it; if this 
does not remove enough paint, damp again 
and rub the place with clean, dry rag. 
With a stout paper the darkest colour may 
be removed to show nearly white. 


Development.—Although the school has 
nothing to do with the teaching of drawing 
as Art, drawing should form an important 
factor in general education. 

Even in the work of the youngest child 
the capacity for art will show, or be con- 
spicuous by its absence; but this does not 
mean that the talented child should receive 
more training than the rest; on the con- 
trary, it is the child without the talent 
who will often profit most by drawing, as 
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it is a means of 
gaining and ex- 
pressing knowledge 
in other{subjects. 
So drawing will 
start with the 
youngest child, 
who, by his love of 
the occupation, 
will prove to us 
that we are right. 
The teacher’s skill 
lies in fitting the 
type of drawing to 
the capabilities 
and growth of the 
child; this is mark- 
edly different from 
the way in which 
the subject was 
taken in the past, 
when the ideal was 
to produce a tidy, 
accurate drawing 
on a clean piece of 
paper, and working 
with line only. 
The drawing is 
no longer of the 
first importance, as 
the child in the in- 
fant school is too 
young to handle 
the tools; it is the 
thought which he 
expresses and his 
joy in producing a 
drawing that are of 
importance. This 
drawing is of the 
child's own stan- 
dard of growth, 
and in order to 
give encourage- 
ment and help 
where it is wanted, 
it is the teacher's 
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standard, and -to put before the child 
exercises that will help him in progress, 
and by example give him knowledge of 
how best to use his tools. 

School drawing should develop side by 
side with the growth of the child. Fig. 4, 
shows some of the stages of a child's 
development in drawing: 


I. First, the making of marks for the sake 
of producing a visible result. 

2. The idea of connecting the look of 
marks with things observed; e.g., red 
paint, a red flower. 

3. A little shape to the general mass of 
colour. 

4. Shapes grow with power of control of 
the material. 

5. Knowledge is expressed by marks, but 
without reference to appearance. 

6. Observation is stimulated to correct 

and improve the drawing. 

. Representation begins, but not direct 
from the model; there is investigation, 
then drawing from the memory of the 
investigation, giving observation still 
mixed with fact. This leads to a 
freedom of drawing which shows vigour 
and beauty, and often much truth; 
it comes from a natural use of rhythm 
and does not represent accurate know- 
ledge. 

8. Conscious control of the tool to make 
marks where they are wanted. This 
leads to pattern, and with free brush 
work to still further observation. 
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Side by side with expression of mass 
grows observation and matching of colour, 
and through all the practice comes knowledge 
of the paints and their mixing, and by 
experience the technique of execution. 
Therefore, from the baby blobs will develop 
colour, shape, observation, drawing from 
memory and knowledge leading to observa- 
tion of facts, criticism of the drawing, closer 
observation, and eventually (when brain- 
sight and muscle are sufficiently grown), 
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drawing direct from observation. But in 
the infant school all this does not reach a 
very close approach to accuracy. 


Types of lessons.—With young children 
lessons should be more in the form of 
suggestion and guidance from mimicry, 
than by set lessons. 

The first discoveries and investigations 
should be of the tools, and of their possi- 
bilities in use. These discoveries and 
investigations will be made by colour put 
on with rag. 

Colour to make shapes. 

Pattern by repetition. 

Stick men. 

Symmetrical pattern. 

Colour in relation to things. This will be 
the beginning of drawing to represent objects; 
e.g., red ball, green ball. 

Colouring cut-out shapes and matching 
definite colours; e.g., toys, doll’s dress, carrot, 
flower. 

Sky pictures and illustration. 

Figures. 

Pattern with brush. 

Brush drawing of objects. 

Objects looked at and drawn from memory. 

Objects placed before the child to be 
drawn. ] 

Exercises in dark and light. 

Light and shadow by theory. 

Pattern to fill definite shape, ruled parallel 
lines, and spaces. 

Stick printing or potato cuts. 


Teaching.—In all education, drawing 
should be considered as of equal importance 
with other subjects, and not merely an 
"accomplishment." It starts in the infant 
work more as an occupation, the teacher 
introducing the colours and then watching 
to see what the children do with them; 
when they need help and direction she 
gives it, and she plans exercises which will 
be in keeping with the age and interest of 
the children. It is always difficult to 
remember the littleness of the child, and 
the undeveloped state of brain, eyes, and 
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muscle; also, that they grow slowly and at 
different paces. A year is a very long time 
to a child. 

Drawing should be taken every day, 
much of the time being spent in experiment 
and individual work. The teaching, which 
should be more in the nature of play than 
formal lessons, should come in when the 
experiments are worked out and interest 
is flagging. 

The best way to use the paint will be 
taught through the child’s power of mimicry. 
When the dabs and washes of paint begin 
to represent things, it is important for the 
teacher to remember that the impression 
of shape on the child’s undeveloped sight 
is nebulous, and totally unlike the impression 
received by the adult eye, which is trained 
to note and see clearly, and is further 
assisted by knowledge and past experience. 

As soon as the idea of drawing pictures 
is realised by the child, there is desire to 
draw everything observed, and this leads 
to complicated compositions, at first almost 
unrecognisable blobs and scribbles, which 
can, however, be fully explained by the 
child. These free-expression drawings the 
teacher does not correct; the children should 
have plenty of time to work off their ideas. 
The drawings are an ingenious mixture of 
plan and elevation, which form will continue 
until the critical faculty develops. Children 
who are used to seeing pictures will soon 
want to make their work more like other 
pictures, and it is here the teacher very 
gradually introduces the right way up of 
things, and with lessons on sky pictures 
brings the sky down to meet the earth, 
and keeps the trees and houses upright, and 
so forth. 

Without this training, the primitive 
method of having a band of sky at the top, 
and a band of earth at the bottom of the 
picture, might continue into adult life; 
but more often children grow to realise 
that their pictures do not look like grown- 
up people’s pictures, so that they say 
they cannot draw, and all their drawing 
stops. 
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On the other hand, іп the past there has 
been too much formal teaching, instruction 
being given at every painting period, which 
left the child no time to work out his own 
ideas and day dreams. When an example 
has been given there should be time for the 
child, not only to copy the teacher’s example 
to learn how to do it and then make another 
drawing all his own, but to do the same 
sort of exercise many times in order to get 
quite familiar with the method. This again 
does not mean repetition of the same 
drawing; if the example has been a sky, 
there are all manner of skies to be painted, 
and also all manner of houses, trees, and 
people to put in front of them. 

There may be need for help and example 
all the time, as few children can learn from 
one lesson, but they should be free to сору 
or not as they like, and the definite lesson 
should be a special occasion. It is good to 
give children plenty of time for free expression 
and creative work, but also it should be 
remembered that although all children like 
to work by themselves, some will invent 
their exercises, while others are born copyists 
who always want a lead. 

The inventive and leading spirit is of great 
importance, but the man who can take an 
order and carry it out faithfully, and who can 
work at the same routine without tiring, is 
also a valuable member of the community. 
Hence it is wise to see that there is something 
to draw from and to give ideas for the copyists, 
as well as plenty of free field for the inventor. 

A very important point in school drawing 
is that each child’s work should express 
himself, in style, progress, and colour; the 
liberal periods of individual work will help 
this, and where the teacher finds a sameness 
in the class work as a whole, she will know 
that her teaching is at fault. 
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The younger the child, the more he will 
learn by his power of mimicry, so with 
drawing the teacher paints and the child 
wants to paint too. The teacher’s difficulty 
is to become a child herself, and to use her 
colours as children of the age she is teaching 
would be able to use them. 

With children of three to five years old, 
and using rag and colour, the teacher rubs 
one colour on to her paper (say blue, with 
plenty of water); it spreads and shows light 
and dark colour; then picking up some red 
on the same piece of rag, she rubs this 
on to the paper to show pure red with 
some merging into the blue; this produces 
purple. 

A short and rapid example from the 
teacher will set the children playing with 
their paint, and as long as they are happily 
occupied with it, there is nothing further 
for the teacher to do beyond giving out 
paint and clean water, and admiring the 
smears of colour that are produced. Some 
children will be enthralled with the colours 
and work for an hour at a time; others will 
soon tire and these should be encouraged to 
take up other occupations, or they may 
learn how to squeeze out the paint. 

In the next painting period the children 
will like to repeat some of their first adven- 
tures; while they are doing this, the teacher, 
with her little mop of rag, can paint some 
rows of spot pattern on paper which is 
pinned on the blackboard. When the child- 
ren become interested in what she is doing, 
she may call them all to attention and let 
them start а song,—" Mary, Mary, quite 
contrary," etc.—she marks the time with 
the mop of rag in the air, and the children 
mark time in the air too; then when they 
have the swing of the rhythm, the teacher 
turns to the blackboard and marks time 

with dabs of colour on 

® & the paper; the children 

do the same, and so by 

the power of rhythm they 

unconsciously produce 

spots of more or less equal 
spacing, Fig, 5. 
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In the next line of song 
other marks will be placed 
between the first; this is 
much more difficult for the 
children to do, it requires conscious control 
about which it is wise not to be too exact- 
ing. By this time the song will be forgotten, 
and many rows of spots will have been 
painted, and different colours used. 

The children will want to put a different 
colour for each spot, but they should be 
encouraged to continue the same colour 
right along, or add other colour in the next 
row of shapes, so building up a pattern of 
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two, three, or four colours, Fig. 6. If the 
spots get uneven and all over the place, 
they can be turned into a coloured band 
by wiping the rag right through them, 
Fig. 7. 

This quickly leads to the wave line of 
pattern, which may be interchanged with 
the spot pattern, and perhaps is even more 
natural to the child. Up and down, up 
and down,—everything in nature goes up 
and down; when we walk and when we` 
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breathe, the boughs on the trees, the waves 
of the sea, the smoke from the chimneys. 

So the teacher takes her rag and wipes 
it along the paper—up and down, Fig. 8. 

If the wave is ruled out and drawn with 
the compasses to make it mathematically 
exact, the result is unsatisfactory and is 
unpleasant to look upon, But the wave 
that varies slightly in each rise and fall, 
keeping a balance in the whole sequence, is 
full of interest and variety. 
This band of pattern can 
be left to the children to 
play with, using different 
colours, different widths, 
and different depths of waves, 
Fig. 9. 

Very soon the wave can 
have additions; it can sprout 
buds, leaves and flowers, and 
so will be a stock foundation 
ornament for much future 
work. 

Many other exercises will be interchanged 
with the pattern work, but periodically it 
will be taken, and as soon as the teacher 
finds the children's interest flagging she 
will introduce a new idea of unit, Fig. I0. 

A little more development of skill will be 
required to place a line joining a blob of 
paint. (It is called а flower.) The mass or 
spot lands on the paper without thought, 
but the stem must start from the spot, a 
matter of touching the right place, and it 
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The scribble lines represent colour 
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must be drawn 
downward; this 
requires mental 
effort, but the 
teacher merely 
does it on the 
blackboard, and 
the children fol- 
low, except that 
each child makes 
his own flower, 
in colour and 
shape. Some 
children will de- 
light to make 
patterns all their 
own, and others 
will need some- 
thing to copy, 
and for these the 
teacher draws 
units on the 


blackboard, Fig. 
II. 
When the chil- 


dren have got the 
idea of bands of 
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pattern made by 
repeating a unit, 
they can combine 
pattern work and 
object drawing, 
and decorate 
their cups, bowls, 
jugs and other drawings, including designs 
for simple stitchery. In the upper classes, 
where brushes are used, the strokes may 
represent the stitches, Plate I. 

Later, and interchanged with the bands 
of pattern, single complete patterns may be 
made, Plate II. This exercise involves the 
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reversing of a shape,—a very difficult matter 
for young children. It would come at an 
age when the letters of the alphabet are 
introduced, and would help the mind to 
realise shape, and give practice in conscious 
control; this is a definite mental effort 
compared with the wave pattern which 
flows almost unconsciously. 

To give the children more idea of order, 
the bands of pattern may be painted on 
narrow strips of paper (ribbon paper obtained 
Írom the linen draper's answers very well); 
unconsciously they keep the paint on the 
paper, and see an even strip of work when 
finished. There is a great temptation for 
the teacher to give ruled lines to work upon, 
or even crease the paper to keep the pattern 
straight; this is quite a different experience 
and should be avoided until conscious con- 
trol is well developed, probably at the 
mental age of six or seven years. With ruled 
paper mental effort is required to make the 
strokes touch and fit the lines; rhythm and 
free movement are forgotten; the child stoops 
over the paper, and with great pains does 
a mechanical piece of work. The drawing 
may look very neat and nice, and many 
people will consider it an improvement. 
Тһе children will do the mechanical drawing 
with interest, but when so much of the other 
School work, such as writing or sewing, 
requires close attention and accuracy, both 
out of harmony with undeveloped growth, 
it seems a pity to add to the strain. Accuracy 
will come naturally and with little effort at the 
age to which it is fitted; enforced, it will prob- 
ably produce a lasting dislike for drawing. 

On the other hand, writing should be 
much helped by the rhythmic movement 
of the free pattern work, which comes 
naturally to the child. 
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The children will probably think of ruling 
the lines themselves when they are ready 
for the more exacting exercise; that is quite 
a different matter; it is always well for 
the teacher to follow the child. 

Another way of giving the idea of greater 
accuracy is to give the children cut shapes 
to decorate, and when they are old enough 
to use scissors, they can both cut holes in 
folded paper, and also cut shapes of coloured 
paper to stick down, and then add paint 
round the symmetrical shape, Fig 12. 

However, up to the age of eight or nine, 
it is unwise to give much restrained work 
which requires accuracy, or even the placing 
to a line, as there is already so much effort 
being made in learning to write. The more 
accurate work will take its place and come 
without undue effort, when power of 
judgment and skill develop with general 
growth. 

Interchanging with pattern work and sky 
pictures, all manner of objects, flowers and 
fruit would be drawn, the teacher giving 
suggestions on the blackboard, and the 


children making their own attempts of any- 
thing they want to draw. They will soon 
come to the end of their ideas, and then the 
teacher can show something interesting, 
such as a carrot, radish, woolly cap, or a 
pot of hyacinths. These things would be 
painted in mass, the general shape coming 
by a rub with the rag, Plate ПІ. It is still 
an exercise in putting on colour, and the 
results are not considered seriously by the 
teacher. 

To gain practice in drawing, one object— 
chicken, flower, tree—may be repeated to 
make a band of pattern. This again can 
be added to an object, all of which will 
help in giving power to draw. 

Occasionally interchanged with these first 
drawings of things, shapes of objects may 
be cut out in paper for the children to 
colour both sides; this will show them 
correct and symmetrical shape, which would 
be beyond their power of drawing, but 
having their own colouring, which gives 
the individual feeling with the experience 
of correct shape, Fig. 13 
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When the children are old enough to look 
at an object in order to see what it looks 
like (a very different thing from looking to 
see what it is), they can have definite 
models to draw, though not yet to draw 
from with the idea of drawing accurately. 

Consider a big bunch of flowers, such as 
poppies or cornflowers; to bring them into 
the school room is to bring in a flare of 
colour, joyful and exciting; at once there is 
the desire to paint it; very few single flowers 
stand out separately, so a smear of colour 
should represent the bunch. Each child’s 
painting will show a different shape, blue 
or red, as the case may be, but it is the 
teacher’s bunch of flowers. 

With more practice and growth of exper- 
ience, more observation may be expected. 
Objects with a distinctive feature, the shape 
of which must be observed, are definitely 
placed before the children to be copied, 
such as a basket with a handle, Fig. 14. 
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Now it becomes a game with competition. 
Who can draw a basket just like this? 
Criticism is developed. Thoughts of dark 
and light should be introduced; light hat, 
dark ribbon, but the same colour. 

Young children should not be expected 
to see light and shadow, but when they 
want to draw round objects, from memory 
and imagination, the teacher can show 
them how to add a dark side, to make it 
look round; then when they draw, perhaps 
a jug, in order to show their pattern on it, 
they like to add the little bit of shade to 
make it look real, Plate ШІ. 
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In the same way the children draw the 
ellipse as teacher draws it; this satisfies 
them, and being surrounded with pictures ' 
in which ellipses (and shadows) are used 
to represent circular things, they accept 
the method of drawing long before they 
can look at a circle and realise that they 
see it as an ellipse; but this will be a decided 
help in future drawing. 

А definite exercise is to get gradation of 
colour, soft at the-edge, and shading from 
dark to light, or light to dark. To work 
from light to dark, make the surface of the 
paper wet, and place drier colour into it; 
the edge will blur. 

To work from dark to light, add more 
water as the surface spreads. 

Stick men will start with the pattern 
work and very soon grow into illustration, 
Plate IV. This again combines with sky 
pictures. The sky picture should come 
early in the work, as it is never too soon to 
begin to look at the sky. 

The first experiments with colour may 
produce a sheet of blue paper, blue paint 
all over, and we call it a sky. A yellow sky 
should be looked for and painted. Then the 
teacher paints a picture, sky first, blue, 
yellow or grey, rubbed all over the paper, 
and dark houses, or better still chimneys 
and roof only, painted into the sky 
with the paint a little drier on the rag, 
Plate V. 

The children paint with the teacher, and 
then make some pictures all their own. They 
will soon want suggestions from the teacher, 
and then stories can be illustrated, intro- 
ducing trees, fields, hills and streets, rooms, 
school, and so on. 

The illustration will want figures, and 
these grow from rough smears of paint, 
Plate IV. They are compared with children 
who may stand before the class for a few 
minutes, to note the dress and what they 
look like when sitting and standing. With 
practice figures will be shown in definite 
action,—pushing the perambulator, carrying 
a basket, talking to the cat, feeding the 
birds, and so on. i 
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PLATE V. FREE EXPRESSION WITH PAINT КАС 


The teacher gives some suggestions 
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At first these should be practised as 
figures only. The teacher notes if the 
figures improve in the free expression work; 
this will suggest to her what to help with 
next. Later, the figure and picture may be 
taken as a definite exercise. 

As a rule it is best to paint the sky and 
distance first, right across the paper, and 
put the figures on the top of the wet sky; 
otherwise there is an unpleasant line or 
edge of white paper, or the figures get 
washed out when the background is added. 

It all depends on the subject; if the 
background is to be dark,—woods, night or 
indoors,—and the figures light, then the 
figures must be painted first, and the dark 
placed round them. 

As the children grow in skill to paint what 
they want to show, they will need help and 
example to carry the work to a higher 
standard: many different methods could 
be used for this. A definite unit may be 
drawn on the board, or a picture or diagram 
may be shown, such as a haystack, scarecrow, 
cottage, windmill, or such a figure as Nod 
the shepherd, Aladdin, a giant. The children 
take hints and help from this, not so much 
trying to copy it and make it exact as if 
drawing from it, but making their own 
drawing founded on it,—and round this 


unit they paint their own ideas of back- 
ground. 

Another way is for the teacher to draw a 
simple picture on the board, and the children 
paint it to show either seasons, weather, 
or time of day, Plate V. 

А lesson such as this would be given when 
it is found that the class is making no 
progress and the work is poor and meaningless. 
It may be necessary for the teacher to paint 
her picture with the class following step by 
step, in order to correct their method of 
execution, and realise that they can do 
better. 

АП these exercises, pattern, sky, object 
and figure, would start with the babies and 
continue through the school classes. 

The use of rulers, stick printing, and potato 
cuts, belong to the work of a later age, 
when these mechanical aids would be used 
occasionally to repeat pattern over large 
surfaces, such as end papers for books, 
material, book covers and so on, and would 
belong more to the handwork than to the 
drawing lesson. 

The main desire of the teacher should 
be to train the child to look at, and realise, 
the beauty and wonder of nature, and to 
take a personal interest in the industrial 
arts of home life. 
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CUT-OUTS FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES 


CENTRE OF INTEREST— 
THE HOME 


ПІ. BULBS FOR THE HOME 
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PEGGY AND JOHN SEE THE TULIPS GROWING IN HOLLAND 
Drawing in Outline of Picture No. 3 in the Portfolio. 
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Description of Picture No. 3.— The picture 
shows a characteristic scene in Holland at 
springtime, a tulip field in flower. Peggy 
and John, the two English children whose 
travels we relate in the series of geographical 
talks in these volumes, can be seen in the 
background on the left. The two principal 
figures are the Dutch children, a girl and 
boy, who stand in the foreground gathering 
tulips by the armful and putting them into 
a basket. They wear typical Dutch peasant 
costume, with wooden sabots. (It will be 
necessary to explain to the children that 
the people of Holland are called Dutch, 
to avoid confusion in the use of the words.) 
Numerous paths intersect the field and 
divide it into rectangular flower beds. The 
field is encircled by a canal, on which is a 


barge. A windmill stands on the farther 
bank of the canal, and there is a suggestion 
of a village to the left of it. Two other 
windmills are visible in the distance. 

A windmill and a rowing boat make up 
the frieze for the classroom wall. Outline 
sketches for tracing these shapes are given. 
Half of the children, those colouring the 
windmill, will require whole sheets of 
drawing paper, and half sheets will be 
needed by the others who are to colour the 
boat. The colours for these objects are 
shown in the picture. 

After colouring, the children should cut 
out their segments along the dotted guiding 
lines, so that they may be mounted, edge 
to edge, on the back of a strip of wall 


paper. 
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Introducing the picture to the children.— 
Children in both town and country are 
familiar with the beautiful spring flowering 
bulbs. In the home, the shop window, the 
garden and park they see hyacinths, tulips, 
crocuses and daffodils, and in most schools 
it is a regular practice to grow a few bulbs 
in glass vases, or in pots. Tulips and crocuses 
especially are favourite flowers with young 
children; the graceful forms and bright 
colours appeal to them, and even the Fives 
can make satisfactory attempts at drawing 
tulips and crocuses in colour. In addition 
to the language exercises, the poems, music, 
constructive work and other activities asso- 
ciated with the picture, we here introduce 
fhe children to the land of Holland, world 
famous for its bulb industry. 

Give the children notice that a picture 
about bulbs is to be shown; tell them to 
bring pictures from catalogues and magazines 
and find out all they can about growing bulbs. 


Conversation on Picture No. 3.—Тһе 
children should describe and discuss the 


picture. To stimulate thought and observa- 
tion, and to bring to the notice of the 
children any points overlooked, the teacher 
may make some of the following sugges- 
tions:—r. Tell how the Dutch boy is dressed. 
2. Tell how the Dutch girl is dressed. 3. Tell 
what the Dutch children are doing. 4. Give 
the names of the flowers. 5. Find Peggy 
and John. 6. Follow the path of the canal 
round the field. What is sailing on the 
canal? 7. How many windmills can you 
see? 8. Is Holland a flat or a hilly land? 
9. Name the two things in the border at the 
bottom of the picture. ro. Name the colours 
in the border of the picture, ті. Tell what 
Peggy told her mother about a tulip field. 
12. Tell what John told his mother about 
a windmill. 13. Give names to the Dutch 
children; e.g., Hans and Gretchen. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM FIVE TO SIX 


Play.—Let the children mime actions or 
imitate sounds based on Picture No. 3 as 
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follows:—1. Play at picking tulips. 2. Play 
at putting tulips in a basket. 3. Play at 
putting six tulips in a vase. 4. Make a 
noise like the wind. 5. Swing your arms 
round like a windmill. 6. Walk noisily as 
you would do in wooden shoes. 7. (Two 
children.) Pretend you are Hans, and ask 
Gretchen for some yellow tulips. Gretchen 
then asks Hans for some red tulips. 


Matching colours.—Let the children select 
from their boxes of beads, papers, wool, silk 
or other material, the colours to match 
some of those seen in Picture No. 3,— 
Hans’ blue cap and trousers, Hans’ red 
scarf, Gretchen’s white cap, Gretchen’s 
yellow tulips, the red tulips, the purple 
tulips. 

If there are tulips, daffodils, crocuses or 
other flowers in the classroom it will be 
advisable for the children to match their 
material from the real flowers. 


Missing words.—Say such sentences as 
the following for the children to supply 
the missing words:— 


Hans was a little Dutch —— (boy). 

. He had a blue —— (саф). 

He had blue baggy —— (trousers). 
He had a red —— (scarf). 

Gretchen was a little Dutch — (girl). 
She had a white —— (cap). 

Gretchen was picking yellow —— 


(tulips). 


Word building.—Where a phonic method 
of teaching reading is practised the teacher 
can print on the blackboard the name of a 
conspicuous object; eg. cap. Let the 
children then select from their boxes the 
letters to make caf. They can then make 
other similar words; e.g., hat, bat, lap, map, 
tap—and so forth. Deal in the same way 
with sail, boat, red, green. 

Some of the name words which may be 
too difficult for the Fives at the moment 
can be printed on cards with a suitable 
picture and put in the Card Dictionary. 

P-VOL, I—I 
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Number.—The children can set out the 
correct number of counters, buttons, bricks, 
sticks, etc., to correspond with the number 
of various things seen in Picture No. 3, or 
with the number of flowers presented to 
them by the teacher,—2 girls; 2 boys; 
2 bunches of tulips in the children’s hands 
and 2 bunches in the basket; I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6 windmills in the frieze; (or 2 and 2 and 2; 
3 and 3; 2 and 4; 1 and 5;) 1 big windmill, 
and I and x small windmills in the picture; 
1 barge; six rowing boats in the frieze. 

Let the children set out a garden on the 
floor marking the boundary with wooden 
bricks. They can then set out clay or 
plasticine bulbs, planting them in rows and 
groups of 2, 3, 4, etc. 

The children can stock a shop with their 
bulbs and use the pictures brought by 
them to advertise their goods. Some children 
will be able to copy the names of the bulbs 
and prepare price labels. 


FOR CHILDREN OVER SIX 


Flash Cards.—The use of these reading 
Cards is explained on page 14. The follow- 
ing sentences might be written on strips 
of card:— 


I. The girl has yellow tulips. 
The boy has red tulips. 
In the basket are red and yellow tulips. 
The field is full of tulips. 


2. The Dutch boy has a red scarf. 
The Dutch boy has baggy trousers. 
The Dutch boy has wooden shoes. 
The Dutch boy has a round cap. 


3. The Dutch girl has a white cap. 
The white cap has two wings. 
The Dutch girl has a big apron. 
The apron has white and blue stripes. 


4. There is a canal round the field. 
There is a barge on the canal. 
There is a windmill near the canal. 
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Missing words.—Write several sentences 
on the blackboard or preferably on cards, 
and let the children rewrite the sentences 
adding the missing words:— 


1. (Hans) —— is a Dutch boy. 

2. (Gretchen) is a Dutch girl. 

3. On their feet they wear wooden —— 
(shoes). 


4. Hans has very baggy —— (trousers). 

5. A barge is on the —— (canal). 

6. The (windmill) —— pumps out the 
water. 


7. The people grow fields of —— (tulips). 


What is wrong in these groups ?—For 
this exercise write each group of words on 
the blackboard or on Flash Cards. The 
children write down (or name) the word 
that does not belong to its group:— 


I. tulip, barge, snowdrop, crocus. 

2. barge, boat, windmill, ship, steamer. 

3. herring, cod, mackerel, sail, haddock. 

4. stork, nest, duck, turkey, ostrich. 

5. spring, summer, Wednesday, autumn, 
winter. 


Incorrect speech— did you."— Regular 
drill is necessary in order to get children to 
pronounce you and not yer. This exercise, 
too, is useful for helping in the faulty 
pronunciation of I saw. 

The first child says to his neighbour: “І 
saw a windmill. What did you see, John?" 

John turns to his neighbour and says: 
"I saw a Dutch boy. What did you see, 
Mary?" 

Mary turns to her neighbour and says: 
“T saw a basket. What did you see, Lucy?” 

And so the game goes on until everything 
in the picture has been mentioned. 


Incorrect speech—* did ” and **done."— 
The use of done for did is а common error. 
A little drill on the use of these words can 
be given in this way: 

Teacher holds up several drawings done 
by different members of the class and 
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pointing to one, says: "Who did this?" 
The child whose drawing it is answers, “І 
did it, teacher." 


Writing messages.—Let the girls write 
a letter to Peggy asking her to come to 
their house when she gets back from Holland 
to tell them all about the tulips. The boys 
can write to John. Remind the children 
to speak of Peggy's or John's affairs first 
and last in their letters, and to remember 
to finish the letter with the formal words 
I am, etc.,—see page 69. 


Dear Peggy, 

I hope you are having a good time 
in Holland. When you come back to England 
will you call and see me. I want to know 
all about your holiday. Is John quite well? 

I am, 
Your loving friend, 


Reading and drawing.—Write on cards 
directions for drawing, and distribute the 
cards among the children:— 


1. Draw а flowerpot. 
Put three tulips in the flowerpot. 
Colour one tulip red, one yellow and 
one blue. 
2. Draw a barge. 
Colour the barge green. 
Colour the sail orange. 
Put a man in a yellow coat in the barge. 
3. Make four patches of colour for a tulip 
field. 
Make a red patch. 
Make a yellow patch. 
Make a green patch. 
Make a purple patch. 


Number.— When there are plenty of flowers 
in the classroom the children can make them 
up into bunches and label them with prices. 
А flower shop can be arranged, and the 
flowers sold to purchasers for cardboard or 
paper coins. 

Paper flowers made in a handwork lesson 
can be bunched and sold in the same way. 
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Set out a space on the floor to represent 
a garden which is to be planted with bulbs. 
The younger children can make a walled 
garden with their bricks. Plasticine bulbs 
can be made, labelled, and bought at the 
flower shop. The cost of planting the 
garden can be calculated. On a sheet of 
paper the teacher can print a price list of 
flowers and bulbs. 

On squared paper children can plan out 
a bulb garden with crayons or paint. Each 
child can calculate the cost of bulbs for his 
garden by referring to the price list. 

Individual cards based on the work 
done by the children can be prepared: 


е.5.,— 


SuGAR 
SNOWMAN 


LEMON 
Tron HORSESHOE 
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I. How much will 3 daffodil bulbs, 2 

hyacinths and 6 snowdrops cost? 

Plant 7 rows of tulips, 5 in a row. 

How many tulips must you have? 

. A gardener has 72 snowdrops. He 
wanted to plant them 6 in a row. 
How many rows could he make? 

. Which will cost more, 8 hyacinths or 
14 crocuses? 


2. 


A matching game.—On the blackboard 
draw outlines of the illustrations of objects 
shown below. Write a list of the following 
words, and let the children select the right 
picture to fit each word:—hot, cold, soft, 
hard, sour, sweet. 


Sun 
CusHION 
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ACTIVITIES AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


Guessing game—“Yes” ог “Ко.-- 
The children are told to think of any- 
thing in Holland. One child comes in 
front of the class and decides to be 
some Dutch object. Тһе rest ask him 
questions to which he can reply only 
“Yes” sor “No.” 

For example, the child has decided to 
be a Dutch cheese. The questions might be 
as follows:—“ Are you big?” —“ No.” “Are 
you square?"—" No." “Аге you round?” 
—'"Yes." “Аге you made of wood?"— 
"No." “Are you made of glass? ”—“ No," 
etc. 

The child who finally asks, "Are you a 
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Dutch cheese?” takes the place of the опе 
in front of the class. 


Guessing game—*I am."—Again the 
children are told to think of anything in 
Holland. One child comes out and decides 
to be a Dutch object. He has to describe 
himself till the others guess what he is. 

For example, he chooses to be a windmill, 
and says, "I am big. I am made of wood. 
I do useful work. I stand out-of-doors." 

The children put up their hands when 
they think they have guessed the object. 
The child who first guesses correctly takes 
his place before the class. 


TRACE-OUT FOR FRIEZE—DutcH Boy IN Boat 
Trace this Drawing for part of the Frieze, Picture No. 3. 


TRACE-OUT FOR FRIEZE—WINDMILL 
Trace this Drawing for part of the Frieze, Picture No. 3. 
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Bead laying—Holland.—With beads the 
Fives can make pictures of a pipe, clog, 
barge, and stork, as shown in the sketch. 
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Paper eutting—Holland.—The Fives сап 
tear or cut paper to make the following 
articles:—a cheese, clog, pipe, patched 
trousers, Dutch hat, Dutch bonnet, bulb 
and barge. 


Paper cutting—Dutch girl.—This exercise 
may be a group model. The teacher draws 
the stick figure on a sheet of brown paper, 
and each child supplies and sticks on one 
article of clothing. Alternatively, each girl 
may draw her own figure on drawing paper, 
and dress it herself. 

The stick figure is drawn with head, hands 
and feet. The dotted line in the sketch is 
the continuation of the middle line used 
in measuring the clothes. The clothes are 
shown in the sketch, and are numbered in 
the order in which they should be put on. 
They are cut from folded coloured paper 
and measured by placing the fold along the 
middle line of the stick figure. The shape 
of each garment is then drawn with pencil 
on the folded paper, and cut out. Cut out 
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the stockings and sabots first and stick 
them on, Figs. r and 2. Then draw out 
half the skirt, apron and blouse from folded 
paper, making each the correct size for the 
figure, and paste them on in this order, 
Figs. 3, 4, and 5. Next cut out and attach 
the hair and bows, Figs. 6 and 7. Finally 
add the cap and patch, Figs. 8 and 9. 


Paper cutting—Dutch boy.—This exercise, 
like the one above, may be a group model, 
or each boy may draw a stick figure on 
drawing paper and dress it himself. 

The stick figure is drawn with head, hands 
and feet. The dotted line in the sketch is 
the continuation of the middle line used 
in measuring the clothes. The clothes are 
shown in the sketch, numbered in the 
order in which they should be put on. They 
are cut from folded coloured paper and 
measured by placing the fold along the 
middle line of the stick figure. The shape 
of the garment is then drawn with pencil 
on the folded paper and cut out. First cut 
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out the sabots and stick them on, Fig. r. 
Then draw out half the tunic, necktie and 
trousers the correct size and paste them 
on in this order, Figs. 2, 3, and д. Cut out 
and paste on the hat, Fig. 5. Finally add the | 
patches and the buttons, Figs. 6, 7, and 8. 


Paper decoration—tulips.—A simple way 
to make tulips is as for the roses on page 
74. Cut some yellow or red crépe paper 
into strips зіп. by gin. Fold each strip 
into half and again into thirds, thus making 
6 sections. Cut down 2 in. on the two long 
sides of the folded paper, round off the top 
and make a notch in the middle of it. 
Gather and wind the perianth leaves round * 
the end of a stiff wire. Paste one end of a 
strip of green paper } in. wide and cover the 
base of the flower. Continue winding down 
the stem and fasten the end with paste. 

The older children may make tulips 
closely resembling the natural flowers. Trim 
a straight twig till it is smooth and cut it 
to a convenient length. Stick a giant (extra 
large) black-headed pin in the end of the 
twig. If gold sealing wax is available, put 
a drop on the knob of the pin, which repre- 
sents the pistil. To make the perianth, cut 
3 strips of yellow or red crêpe paper 4j in. 
by 3in.; place these on top of each other 
and then fold them in half, giving 6 thick- 
nesses of paper. Draw the outline of a 


cut petals 
from crepe i 
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perianth leaf (called petals in the sketch) 
on the topmost piece of paper and cut it 
out, giving 6 perianth leaves of the same 
size. Take the perianth leaves one by one, 
gum the lower edge of each and stick it to 
the twig at the base of the pistil Cut a 
narrow strip of green crépe paper, gum 
each end and wind it tightly down the 
twig, covering the base of the perianth. 


Plastic model—Dutch cheese.—This is а 
model for the Fives. Make cheeses of round 
balls of clay or red plasticine of equal size 
and pile them up. 


Plastic model—bulb.—This is a model for 
the Fives, made from a ball of clay or 
plasticine. It is hollowed at the top with 
the modelling tool and 3 shoots are inserted. 
Little “worms” make the roots. ` 


Plastic model—clogs.—Make each clog 
from a ball of clay or plasticine. Shape 
the toe of the clog and push in the thumb 
to make a hollow for the inside of the shoe. 


— | 
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Plastic model—windmill.—This model may 
be made on a board, or to stand up. In 
each case the body of the mill is made from 
a cylinder of clay or plasticine, narrowed 
at one end by rolling and pressing. The 
sails are made from flattened “worms” of 
plasticine, with pieces attached on alternate 
sides. 


Plastic model—Dutch barge.—A Dutch 
barge can be modelled from a cylinder of 
clay or plasticine. А red paper sail cut 
double, pasted on the inside and stuck over 
a match stick completes the model. 


Plastic model—Dutch milk can.—The 
model of a milk cart shown on page 138 
should carry milk cans which can be made 
in plasticine. Roll a ball of clay or yellow 
plasticine into a cylinder. Pinch up the end 


to form the neck and add a “worm” for the 
handle. 


Plastic model—dog.—Two dogs are used 
to pull the milk cart, the making of which 
is described on page 138, and to complete 
the model the dogs can be modelled in clay 
or plasticine. Make the body, head, legs, 
ears and tail separately as shown in the 
sketch, and join the parts together. Do 
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not make the legs too long or the animal 
will not stand steadily. 


Model with odds and ends—Dutch milk 
сагі. —Еог this model a match box, two 
cardboard lids of milk bottles and paper 
clips are required. Make each shaft of a 
match stick gummed to the bottom of the 
tray with a piece of paper stuck over it. 
Smaller children, instead of using match 
sticks, will find it easier to cut two narrow 
strips of card of equal length and paste 
them on the bottom of the box. The bottle 
lids make the wheels, which are attached 
to the middle of the long sides of the match- 
box tray by paper clips. Draw a number 
of spokes on the wheels with a crayon or 
pencil. The point where the spokes cross 
is the centre of the wheel. 
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Co-operative group model—Dutch milk 
cart.—The best model of the milk cart 
described above can be filled with the best 
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plastic models of milk cans (already des- 
cribed); two plastic dogs (already described) 
can be harnessed to complete the model. 
To attach the dogs to the cart press them 
firmly side by side, place them between 
the shafts and enclose the shafts and dogs 
with a small elastic band. 


Model with odds and ends—stork.—The 
older boys and girls can make a stork of 
two fir cones,—a tiny one for the head, and 
a larger one for the body—and some match 
Sticks. Pierce two holes for the legs with 
the points of scissors, make them close 
together and near the wide end of the larger 
cone. Put a drop of gum in each hole. 
Sharpen the ends of the sticks and push 
them in the holes. Attach the neck and 
head in the same way; make the beak of 
a short piece of stick. Push the feet into 
a base of clay or plasticine to make the 
model stand. 
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PLANTING HYACINTH BULBS 


connection with the talks on bulbs 
can be done by growing hyacinths in 
the classroom. 

There will be required four bulbs having 
differently coloured flowers; two are to be 
planted in a hyacinth jar over water, and 
two in 5 in.-pots of soil. There will also 
be needed small broken crocks for drainage, 
saucers to hold the pots, water and clean 
rags for washing pots; damped - soil for 
planting. 

Tell the children what the bulbs are, and 
that if we plant them now (beginning of 
October) they will flower in the spring. We 
are going to plant two in pots of soil. 

Let several children wash and dry the 
pots, saucers and crocks. If the pots have 
previously been used they should be scrubbed. 
In the meantime, explain by a blackboard 
diagram how the bulbs will be planted. 
Other children can then place the crocks 
and soil in position, the crocks to a depth 
of two inches, about one inch of soil well 
pressed down, then the bulb, which should 
be packed round with soil, firmly pressed 
down with a thick, blunt stick, and covered 
to a depth of half an inch. 

Explain that bulbs would naturally grow 
in soil like any other plants, but in order 
that we can watch them grow, and especially 
the roots, we are going to plant some in 
clear glasses. 

Let two children wash the glasses to 
make sure they are quite clean, others fill 
them with water to within half an inch 
of the neck, and others place the bulbs in 
position. A piece of charcoal in the water 
helps to keep it sweet. Explain that if the 
bulb actually touched the water it would 
begin to soften and become mouldy, so 
we leave a little space, but some of the 
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water evaporates and keeps the air in it 
damp. Point out the old and new roots, if 
the new ones show. Mark the level of water 
with a narrow strip of paper. 

Other children may prepare labels on 
which the name and colour are printed, and 
the date. These are attached and the 
plants are then put away. It is explained 
that if we are to have healthy plants, it is 
best for strong roots to grow first, and 
that they grow better in a dark place. 
When we plant bulbs in the garden we put 
their own depth of soil over them and 
this keeps them dark. If there are plenty 
of bulbs, one in a pot and one in a jar might 
be kept on the window ledge for comparison. 
. An airy, dark cupboard will do for the 
bulbs in glasses. Those in pots grow best 
if placed in a bed of ashes and covered to 
a depth of several inches, but any cool, 
dark place will serve. Water well first, and 
if the pot is not buried, keep the soil well 
damped but drained. 

Prepare a large sheet of drawing paper 
by dividing it into three columns, for 
written observations of the growth. In 
the three columns note the date, the growth 
of the root, and the growth of the “shoot 22 
(leaves and flowers). Each week the bulbs 
in glasses should be brought. out and in- 
spected, and any change entered in one of 
the columns. The length of the roots can 
be judged approximately, the “shoot” 
can be measured with a ruler. Or squared 
paper can be used, a line drawn horizontally 
across the middle, and the length of the 
roots and shoot indicated diagrammatically 
each week, each square measuring or repre- 
senting four inches. 

When the roots are well established the 
bulbs can be brought into the light. Oppor- 
tunities should be made in arranging the 
nature study lessons, for the children in 
turn to make drawings showing the stages 
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in the growth of the bulbs. Small groups 
can sit on the floor to draw them if there 
are no tables and if it is not convenient to 
move the desks. 
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When the leaves are well-grown and the 


flower is appearing, a further lesson might 
be taken on the flowers. 


Kate Harvey. 
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First letter—by airplane to Holland.— 
Father was going to Holland, and, after 
a lot of persuasion, he decided to take us 
with him. We were greatly excited, but 
what made us jump for joy was that he 
told us that we were going to fly there. 
We had never been in an airplane before, 
so you can guess how delighted we were 
at the thought of it. We set out one morning 
from our home in Norfolk and went to 
London by train. Father said we must not 
take much luggage, as the airplane cannot 
carry too much, so we each took a small 
suitcase. When we got to London we had 
to go in a car to Croydon aerodrome to 
board the airplane. We were surprised when 
we got there. Our car drove through some 
very large gates, and there was a big hotel 
near, where people can stay if they have 
to wait a night. When we got farther in, 
we saw a number of huge sheds, called 
hangars, where the airplanes are kept. 
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There were many workmen about, some 
in greasy overalls. They are engineers who 
have to overhaul each airplane, before it 
can go on a journey. They tune up the 
engine, test the wires and struts, look at 
the landing wheels to see if they are suffi- 
ciently blown up, and examine the propeller 
to make sure there are no cracks in the 
wood and that it is safely fastened on to 
the shaft. They go into the cockpit, where 
the pilot sits, to see if the controls are in 
order. The pilot has foot controls with 
which he can alter the direction of the 
airplane. There is a long stick called a joy 
stick just by his side. He pulls this before 
the plane leaves the ground. This lifts the 
tail of the airplane and makes her rise. 
All these things receive attention for the 
safety of both pilots and passengers. 

Besides the engineers, there are men in 
uniform walking about. One of these took 
us to the booking office and waiting rooms. 
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There are chairs and settees dotted about, 
so that people may wait in comfort. There 
is a large board facing you as you go in 
the waiting room. On this are written the 
times of departure of the airplanes and 
their destinations. Some were leaving for 
India, some for South Africa, some for 
Paris, some for Germany. We think it’s 
wonderful that people can travel so far in 
so short a time. 

There is a steward who looks after the 
gentlemen when they come in, and a 
stewardess for the ladies. One of these 
will take you to a cloakroom, where you 
can wash, and even have a bath if you 
like. There are porters for your luggage, 
which is weighed to see if you have too 
much. If you have more than a certain 
weight you have to pay extra. 

When father had got our tickets, every- 
one’s luggage was put on to a trolley and 
wheeled to the waiting airplane. There 
were large mail bags too. These were put 
into a special compartment in the airplane, 
so as to be out of the passengers’ way. 
We were most anxious to see the plane in 
which we were going. It was a Dutch plane, 
and had only one pair of wings. Father 
said it was a monoplane, and that most of 
the Dutch airplanes were built like this. 
On the under side of the wings there were 
letters, so that people can tell to which 
country the airplane belongs, and there 
were other letters telling the name of the 
company that owns it. 

There was a special compartment in front 
for the two pilots, who have glass all round 
them to enable them to see where they are 
taking off and landing. There were three 
engines and propellers. Our part of the 
plane was very comfortable. It was like 
a little drawing-room. Armchairs were 
fastened to the floor and placed one behind 
the other so that they were close to the 
windows, which slide, so that you can open 
them quite easily. 

We got in, and the engines were running 
and making a deafening noise. We thought 
we should not be able to hear ourselves 


speak when we were in the air, but father 
told us that the airplane is lined with a 
special material that deadens the sound. 

When all the passengers were aboard, a 
man who had a checked flag came and 
stood near; he had a watch in his hand. 
The pilots climbed into the cockpit, and 
when the man dropped the flag they knew 
it was time to go. The plane was standing 
on a large piece of concrete; gradually the 
plane taxied along the concrete and on to 
the grass across a huge field. Almost before 
I knew it we had left the ground and were 
up in the air. The aerodrome seemed to 
get smaller and the people looked like ants 
crawling about. The fields looked like a 
beautiful green patchwork quilt and we 
could see for miles. We flew along, and 
presently I saw something that looked like 
a sheet of silver. It was the sea—the North 
Sea. There were ships on it, but they 
looked like toys. 

While we sat there, stewards or waiters 
came round and asked us if we would like 
anything to eat or drink. We were rather 
hungry, so father let us have some milk 
and sandwiches. There is a tiny kitchen 
on board, where food is prepared. It was 
so funny to be eating a meal up in the 
air. Father said we were going over one 
hundred miles an hour, but it didn't seem 
so fast to us. At last we could see land 
ahead; lots of little islands dotted in the 
sea; they were the beginning of Holland. 
We were greatly pleased with what we saw. 
There were beautiful green fields with 
stretches of silver between. These were 
the canals glittering in the sunshine. There 
were great patches of colour,—red, yellow, 
blue, pink, white. Father said these were 
the bulb fields. АШ the flowers were in 
bloom. It was a lovely sight. 

We could see a town in the distance, 
where we were going to land. The houses 
looked like dolls’ houses, but as we got 
nearer they seemed to grow in size. There 
was a large field and our 'plane glided down 
to it and we came to earth with scarcely 
a bump. 
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We were sorry to get out, but some of 
the passengers were glad, because they 
had felt "air-sick" just as people on boats 
feel sea-sick. We went to a large shed 
where we had to open our luggage, and 
men looked through it to see if we had 
brought anything into the country that 
we shouldn’t have brought. They put a 
little mark on our suitcases and we were 
able to go out and get into a taxi that 
brought us to the hotel where we are 
staying. 


Second letter—Holland and the Dutch.— 
We are enjoying this trip very much. 
Everything is so different from England. 
We can't understand a word the people say. 
They speak Dutch. It sounds a dreadfully 
difficult language, and the printed words 
in the streets and on the shops look so 
long, but father says that is because two 
or three words are joined together. We 
are staying in Cokstraai—that means Cock 
Street, but both words are joined into one. 

Holland is a very flat country and is 
actually below the level of the sea. The 
people have worked very hard to keep the 
sea from overflowing their country. The 
fishes in the sea are higher than the birds 
in the trees, and the houses cannot be seen 
Írom the sea. To keep their country from 
being flooded the Dutch people have built 
dikes. These are walls made of cement with 
lots of pebbles in it; branches of trees 
are put with the cement to strengthen it. 
The dikes are very wide and have roads 
running along the top. From a road, you 
can see on one side the sea, and below, 
on the other side, there are the fields, 
trees, canals, and houses. There are steps 
leading from the fields to the top of the 
dikes. Men have to be constantly at work 
on the dikes, always on the lookout for 
cracks in them. They mend these at once, 
because they know that if they do not 
mend them, the sea will flood their land 
and ruin them. There are big gates or 
sluices along the dikes, which are opened 
to let the water from the land drain out into 
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the sea. When this is done the gates are 
shut. You see men turning wheels which 
move the machinery to open and close the 
gates. 

As we stood on the top of a dike, we 
looked across the fields, or folders as they 
are called, and saw dozens of windmills. 
Holland is a windy country, and the Dutch 
people make use of the wind to turn the 
windmills. We asked father what they 
are for. He said that the land is so damp 
that it has to be drained constantly. The 
windmills do this. They pump the water 
from the land into the canals, of which 
there are thousands. Besides pumping, the 
windmills grind grain and saw up wood for 
the people. 

The fields are dotted with cattle. We 
were much amused to see cows with coats 
on. The farmers brush the cows, as we do 
horses, and then they tie coats, generally 
made from sacks, over the cows to keep 
them warm. As we stood there, we saw 
lots of boats on the canals. Their brown 
and red sails looked very pretty against the 
trees. The roads in Holland are quite 
straight and in the country are all cobble 
stones. Along each side there are tall 
poplar trees. We like the English roads 
best, because they are easier to walk along 
and are more interesting when they wind 
about. There are no hedges in Holland; 
the fields are divided by canals, Trains 
cross the roads. A long pole divides the 
railway lines from the roads, and when a 
train has passed, the poles are raised and 
people, carts and cyclists go across the 
railway line. 

We never saw so many cyclists anywhere. 
We nearly got run over, because the traffic 
in Holland keeps to the right, instead of to 
the left as it does in England. In wet 
weather, you see people cycling with 
umbrellas up, and they look rather funny 
to us. The women cycle to the shops and 
the men to work. I’m rather sorry for the 
Dutch children; they have to be in school 
at eight in the morning. They all carry a 
school satchel on their back and cycle along 
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the dikes very quickly. I should be afraid 
of falling off. 

Father took us to a place called Maarken. 
This is a little country place, where the 
people dress differently from those who 
live in the town. The boys and girls here 
are all dressed alike until they are seven 
years old. They wear their hair long, and 
have clean linen bonnets on their heads. 
These bonnets have points at either side 
which stick out. Father told us that the 
only way they can tell a boy from a girl 
is that the boys have a certain kind of patch 
on the back of their bonnet. They all wear 
long skirts, with lots of petticoats under- 
neath and a tiny little apron on their skirt. 
They made such a noise as they came along. 
They go about with six or seven joining 
hands in a long line. Their feet are encased 
in big wooden shoes called clogs. These 
look very heavy and clumsy and have a 
point at the toe. I saw an old man making 
the clogs. He does them all by hand, 
using a very sharp knife to shape them. 
When the people go into their houses they 
slip the clogs off their feet and leave them 
outside the house. They wear thick woollen 
stockings and walk about the house in 
these, 
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The women are dressed like the little 
girls. The men wear a cap something like 
a jockey's, but it has a high crown. The 
men and older boys wear baggy trousers 
which are tight round the ankles; they 
have clogs on too. Men and quite young 
boys smoke cigars. The men have fancy 
silver buckles on the waist of their trousers. 
Different families have different designs of 
buttons. 

The women wear bonnets, even in the 
house. They have little gold ornaments 
something like earrings hanging from the 
points. The women have short sleeves 
even in winter, and lots of them knit as 
they walk along the street. 

We were greatly amused when we saw 
a boy with a huge patch on his trousers. 
It was bright red and his trousers were 
blue. 


Third letter—bulb fields—I told you 
that we saw the bulb fields from the air; 
to-day father took us to see them. We went 
in the train to Hilversum, and then walked 
over little bridges and across fields until 
we came to the bulb fields. The smell and 
colour were beautiful. There were fields 
of daffodils, tulips and hyacinths. Men 
have to work all day long among the bulbs. 
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We were greatly surprised to see lots of 
the flowers cut off and lying in heaps. 
The Dutch people do not grow many bulbs 
for the sake of the flowers, but because 
they want the bulbs to send all over the 
world. 

First of all the ground is dug up into long 
trenches, and last year’s bulbs are planted 
at equal distances down a trench. Men 
take great care in weeding the ground 
while the bulbs are growing. When the 
weather is at all cold in the early spring, 
they put straw along the trenches to keep 
the plants warm. When the flowers come, 
they wait until the flowers are in full bloom 
and then cut them off. This is done so that 
the bulbs can get plenty of food from the 
ground and store it up, instead of sending 
it to the flowers. The bulbs are left until 
all the leaves have died down, then they 
are gathered. They are stored in long 
heaps and covered with earth, so that they 
can mature before they are sent to other 
parts of the world. There are men who 
plant, men who weed, men who take up 
the bulbs, and others who pack them in 
boxes. Some of the rich owners have 
special branches from the railway running 
right up to their fields, so that there is no 
delay in shipping off the bulbs. 

A bulb is like an onion, Father told us 
all about its life story the other day. There 
is a scaly outer surface which is waterproof. 
Beneath this are layers of white, fleshy 
leaves, which are full of food for the plant. 
To begin with, the bulb sends little roots 
like white hairs down into the ground. 
These have lots of tiny mouths, which suck 
up moisture from the earth to help the 
bulb in sending out its shoots above the 
ground. Hidden away, in the middle of 
the bulb, there are tiny leaves and flowers. 
The leaves of bulbs are pointed, so that 
they can push their way through the ground. 
When the leaves grow, they get food from 
the air and send it down to the bulbs, thus 
helping them to grow the flowers. The 
flowers are surrounded by a horny sheath 
to protect them from the rain and cold. 
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When this sheath breaks the flower bud is 
seen. Gradually the bud opens and the 
flower opens out to the sun. Bees and other 
insects visit the flowers and tiny seeds are 
formed. But the bulb grower does not 
bother about these. His whole idea is to 
make the bulbs as perfect as possible. 


Fourth letter—a Dutch farm.—To-day 
father took us to see a Dutch farm. It was 
a long white house with green shutters. 
Everything was spotlessly clean both inside 
and outside the house, We were surprised 
to find that the cows were under the same 
roof as the farmer. He had to cross only a 
passage from his living room to the cow- 
house. When a cow comes in from the field, 
the farmer takes off its coat and—what 
do you think he does? He ties the cow's 
tail up to the roof, so that it cannot swish 
it about and make the place dirty. I was 
rather sorry for the cows, because they 
could not flick the flies from their backs. 
We went in the sitting-room and there saw 
lovely china plates on the walls, and in one 
room there was a kind of cupboard in the 
wall It was a deep recess about halfway 
up the wall, and inside was a bed. It was 
like a bunk in a ship. At night, when the 
people sleep in the cupboards, they draw 
a curtain across the opening. It must be 
very stuffy! 

On the roof of the farmhouse there was 
an untidy looking bird's nest. Such a big 
one it was, and, while we were watching, 
a large, whitish bird with a red beak and 
very long legs flew to the nest. I thought 
the nest would fall down, it looked so 
unsafe. The bird was a stork. The farmers 
in Holland never drive storks away. They 
are very useful to them, for they eat up 
frogs, of which there are thousands over 
here. Frogs like the dampness of the ground. 
А farmer thinks it is lucky if a stork builds 
on his roof. The birds do not stay in Holland 
all the year, but fly away to Africa when 
the weather begins to get cold. 

The farmer's wife was busy making cheese. 
When the cows are milked, some of the 
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milk is sent to the towns in carts drawn by 
big dogs. They are rather fierce. The milk 
that does not go to the town is made into 
cheese. It is put into large vats with some 
rennet,—a substance from a calf’s stomach. 
The rennet curdles the milk, which separates 
into curds and whey. The curds are taken 
out and salt is put into them, and the whole 
is mixed together. This is put into a press, 
and any of the whey that is left in is squeezed 
out. Next the cheese is left to ripen. During 
this time a mould grows on it, and this 
gives a flavour found only in Dutch cheese. 
When the cheeses are ready for market, 
they are collected in barges, and taken to 
the cheese fair at Alkmaar. Here they are 
unloaded by being tossed from man to 
man and аге put into neat conical piles. 
The men at the fair are dressed in white. 
The various salesmen have differently 
coloured ribbons on their hats. These are 
large straw hats turned up all round, and 
the ribbons hang down the men's backs. 
Cheeses are carried on things like sledges; 
they are weighed on huge scales, sold to 
buyers, and again packed on barges to be 
taken to different parts of Holland or 
shipped all over the world. Men pass the 
cheeses from hand to hand and roll them 
down a long trough to the man in the 
barge, who packs them tidily. 
W. M. Fox. 


Speech training.— 


I. When the children have learnt a good 
deal about Holland and its people, divide 
the class into sections; it is supposed that 
one half has visited Holland, and the other 
half has not. The first section asks the 
second section questions about Holland. 
Afterwards, the parts of the sections are 
reversed. 

2. À child can pretend that he is a tulip 
and tell his life story. 

3. А child can pretend that he is a boy 
(or girl) in the picture and describe his dress, 
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4. Two children can come before the 
class and talk to each other as though they 
were the children in the picture. 


A “film ” of Holland.—All the children 
in the class can share in preparing a “film” 
of Holland. Put up a notice: WE ARE 
GOING TO MAKE A FILM OF HOLLAND 
ON MONDAY. Divide the class into groups 
and let each group draw and colour a 
number of the things and people seen in 
Holland. Let the children prepare their 
own list and arrange who are to do the 
different drawings. Some of the drawings 
required will be rows of tulips, several 
barges, two or three windmills, rowing 
boats, boys, girls, dogs and carts, men 
and women, baskets of flowers, heaps of 
cheeses, an airplane, people on skates, 
storks on houses, storks flying. The children 
must write under their drawings either the 
name of the object drawn or a sentence 
describing it. The pictures are then cut 
out, not necessarily exactly round the edges 
of the drawings, but in a way to get rid 
of all superfluous paper. The drawings are 
mounted in a line along the middle of a 
roll of plain wall paper. It is advisable to 
stick the pictures on the back of the roll 
which will then wind and unwind more 
easily than if the pictures are stuck on the 
front, Paste down a few pictures at a time, 
gradually rolling up the paper when each 
set is dry. To facilitate the rolling fasten 
each end of the roll of paper securely round 
a part of a broom handle, 

To exhibit the “film” put a large box 
on the table and cover it with a black cloth 
to represent the projector. The display is 
then given by two children standing on 
either side of the projector, one slowly 
unwinds while the other rewinds the paper. 
The teacher reads the captions under the 
pictures as they are exhibited. Pictures 
for such a film are shown on the opposite 
page. 
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STORIES TO READ OR TELL 


THE STORK AND THE FOX 


NCE upon a time Mr. Fox wanted 
Miss Stork to come to dinner with 


him. He wrote a letter and said: 
“Dear Miss Stork, will you please come to 
dinner with me on Friday. We shall be 
alone and I am sure that you will enjoy 
yourself.” 

Now Mr. Fox was fond of playing tricks, 
and sometimes they were very unkind 
tricks. This time he thought it would be 
great fun to play a trick on Miss Stork. 
When Friday came he put some bread and 
milk in a flat dish and gave it to Miss Stork 
for dinner. 

Miss Stork, as you know, has long legs 
and a very long beak, so she could dip only 
the end of her beak in the dish, and so got 
very little to eat. Poor Miss Stork looked 
sad, but said nothing, only she went home 


hungry. 


STORK 


Miss Stork stood on one leg over her 
nest for a long time thinking. At last she 
thought of a plan to teach naughty Mr. 


Fox a lesson. So she wrote a note and said: 
“Dear Mr. Fox, will you please come to 
dinner on Wednesday, when I will repay 
you for your kindness.” 

Mr. Fox was a hungry creature and he 
at once sent an answer saying that he would 
be glad to come to dinner. This time Miss 
Stork took a jar with a long narrow neck, 
and put some stew in it. She set it before 
Mr. Fox, but he could not get his head into 
the jar. He could only lick the top of it, 
so he had no dinner at all. 

At first Mr. Fox was very angry. Then 
he saw that it was his own fault. If he had 
not played a trick upon Miss Stork, she 
would not have played a trick upon him. 
Mr. Fox went home hungry but wiser. 


Speech training.—In order to give the 
children practice in making sentences and 
to help them to appreciate the story ask 
such questions as the following :—I. What 
does the beginning of the story tell us? 
2. Why is Mr. Fox called cunning? 3. What 
does the middle of the story tell us? 4. Why 
did Mr. Fox put the dinner on a flat dish? 
5. Why did Miss Stork put her dinner in 
a jar? 6. What does the end of the story 
tell us? 7. Are you sorry for Miss Stork or 
for Mr. Fox? 


Do you know?—In order to make sure 
that the children know certain facts about 
storks and foxes ask such questions as the 
following:—r. In what country do storks 
live? 2. Why do storks: live in Holland? 
3. What do storks eat? 4. Where do storks 
build their nests? 5. Where do foxes live? 
6. What do foxes eat? 


Words of opposite meaning.—Let the 
children fill the gaps in these sentences with 
the right words:— 
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1. A stork has long legs; a pig has —— directions for drawing, and distribute the 
(short) legs. cards among the children;— 

2. À fox runs quickly; a tortoise walks 
---- (slowly). 1. Draw а stork standing on one leg. 

3. A stork is a big bird; a sparrow is Colour her legs yellow. 
z (little) bird. Colour her beak red. 


Colour her body grey. 


4. À stork has while feathers; a crow CUR chee НЕСІ 


has —— (black) feathers. Б 
i А 2. Draw a fox carrying a duck. 
5. A road is hard; a bed is —— (soft). СОРТЫ eem eee 
6. A fire is hot ; snow is —— (cold). Leave the duck white. 
Colour the legs and beak of the duck 
Reading and drawing.—Write on cards yellow. 


wife who longed very much to һауе —won't you give me one, old mother? " 
a baby of her own. She went to an "Yes, with all my heart," replied the 
old witch-woman and said to her, ^I wish witch. "Here is a barleycorn for you. It 


Qs upon a time there lived a young so much to have a child—a little tiny child 
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is not exactly of the same sort as those 
that grow in the farmer’s fields, or that are 
given to the fowls in the poultry yard, but 
do you sow it in a flowerpot, and then 
you shall see what you shall see!” 

“Thank you, thank you!” cried the young 
wife. She gave the witch-woman a silver 
sixpence, and then hurried home. She 
took the barleycorn and sowed it in a 
flowerpot just as the witch-woman had 
told her. No sooner was the barleycorn 
set in the ground than there sprang up a 
beautiful flower. It looked like a tulip, but 
the petals were tightly shut up. It was 
still in bud. “What a lovely flower!” 
exclaimed the young wife, and she kissed 
the pretty red and yellow leaves. As she 
kissed them there was a sharp report— 
pop!—and the flower opened. It was indeed 
a tulip, but on the small green cushion in 
the centre of the flower there sat a tiny girl. 
She was as fair as a lily and as soft as silk. 
She was so very, very tiny that her whole 
body was smaller than the young wife’s 
thumb. So she called her Thumbeline. 

For a cradle the young wife got half a 
walnut shell which she painted rose pink. 
She put sweet smelling violets to serve as 
a mattress, and picked a rose leaf for a 
coverlet. Here Thumbeline slept, and in 
the day time played on the table. The 
young wife filled a plate with water and laid 
flowers on it. The blossoms bordered the 
edge of the plate while the stalks lay in the 
water. On the water floated a tulip leaf, 
and on this leaf Thumbeline would sit and 
sail from one side of the plate to the other. 
Her hands were so tiny that she had two 
white horsehairs for oars. How charming 
Thumbeline looked sailing on her boat! 
And Thumbeline could sing, too, and she 
sang in low, sweet tones such as were never 
heard before. I wish I could tell you what 
became of Thumbeline, for then I could 
tell you where to go to see her. 


Speech íraining.—In order to help the 
children to appreciate the story and to 
give them practice in making sentences, 
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ask such questions as the following:— 
I. What does the beginning of the story 
tell us? 2. Why did the young wife go to 
the witch-woman? 3. What did the witch- 
woman give the young wife? 4. What did 
the young wife do with the barleycorn? 
5. What does the middle of the story tell 
us? 6. Why was the child called Thumbe- 
line? 7. How did the young wife make а 
cradle? 8. How did the young wife make 
a lake for Thumbeline’s boat? 9. What does 
the end of the story tell us? 


Reading and drawing.—Write on cards 
directions for drawing, and distribute the 
cards among the children:— 


1. Draw the old witch-woman. 
Give her a tall, pointed, red hat. 
Give her a blue dress. 
Put her black cat near her feet, 
The cat has green eyes. 


2. Draw Thumbeline's cradle. 
Colour the cradle rose-pink. 
Put Thumbeline in her cradle. 
Cover her with a rose leaf. 


3. Draw a plate for Thumbeline's lake. 
Put flowers in the plate with their 
blossoms round it. 
Put a tulip leaf in the middle of the 
plate. 
Put Thumbeline on the leaf. 


Missing words.—Say these sentences for 
the children to fill in the spoken words. 
Some of the Sevens will be able to write 
the sentences and put in the spoken words:— 


» 


H 


. The young wife said to herself, '* 
. The young wife said to the witch-woman, 


N 


ډب 


. The witch-woman replied to the young 
ile, E 

. The young wife cried, “-- 

. When she saw the flower the young 
wife exclaimed, ‘ 4 


» 
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Words of opposite meaning.—Say these 
sentences or write them on cards and let 
the children fill the gaps with the correct 
words :— 


I. The witch-woman was old. The wife 
was (young). 


І5І 

2. Thumbeline was tiny. A giant is —— 
(big). 

3. A rose is beautiful. A toad is —— 
(ugly). 

4. The flower gave aloud report. Thumbe- 
line’s voice was —— (soft). 


A STORY FROM HISTORY 
THE LEAK IN THE DIKE 
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ANY years ago there lived in 
M Holland a little boy, who did a 
brave deed. His name was Peter. 
His father was a sluicer; that is, aman whose 


work it was to watch the sluices, or gates, 
in the dikes. He had to open and close 
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these gates for the ships to pass out of the 
canals into the sea. 

Even the little children were taught that 
the dikes must be watched every moment, 
and that a hole no longer than your little 
finger was a very dangerous thing. 
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One lovely afternoon in the early autumn, 
when Peter was eight years old, his mother 
called him from his play. “Come, Peter," 
she said, “I want you to go across the 
dike and take these cakes to your friend, 
the blind man. If you go quickly, and do 
not stop to play, you will be home again 
before it is dark.” 

The little boy was glad to go on such 
an errand, and started off with a light 
heart. He stayed with the poor blind 
man a little while to tell him about his 
walk along the dike; of the sun and the 
flowers and the ships far out at sea. Then 
he remembered his mother’s wish that he 
should return before dark, and bidding his 
friend “Good-bye,” he set out for home. 

As he walked beside the canal, he noticed 
how the rains had swollen the waters, and 
how they beat against the side of the dike, 
and he thought of his father’s gates. 

“T am glad they are so strong,” he said 
to himself, “If they gave way what would 
become of us? These pretty fields would 
be covered with water. Father always 
calls them the ‘angry waters.’ I suppose 
he thinks they are angry at him for keeping 
them out so long.” 

As he walked along he sometimes stopped 
to pick the pretty blue flowers beside the 
road, or to listen to the rabbits’ soft tread 
as they rustled through the grass. But 
oftener he thought of his visit to the poor 
blind man who had so few pleasures and 
was always so glad to have a visitor. 

Suddenly he noticed that the sun was 
setting, and that it was growing dark. 
“Mother will be watching for me," he 
thought, and he began to run toward home. 

Just then he heard a noise. It was the 
sound of trickling water! He stopped and 
looked down. There was a small hole in 
the dike, through which a tiny stream was 
flowing. Any child in Holland is frightened 
at the thought of a leak in the dike. 

Peter understood the danger at once. If 
the water ran through a little hole it would 
soon make a larger one, and the whole 
country would be flooded. Throwing away 


his flowers, he climbed down the side of 
the dike, thrust his finger into the tiny 
hole, and stopped the water. 

“Oho!” he said to himself. “The angry 
waters must stay back now. I can keep 
them back with my finger. Holland shall 
not be drowned while I am here." 

This was all very well at first, but it soon 
grew dark and cold. The little fellow shouted 
and screamed. “Come here! come here!” 
he called. But no one heard him; no one 
came to help him. It grew still colder, and 
his arm ached, and began to grow stiff and 
numb. He shouted again, "Will no one 
come? Mother! Mother!" 

But his mother had looked anxiously 
along the dike road many times since sunset 
for her little boy, and now she had closed 
and locked the cottage door, thinking that 
Peter was spending the night with his blind 
friend, and that she would scold him in the 
morning for staying away from home with- 
out her permission, 

Peter tried to whistle, but his teeth 
chattered with the cold. He thought of 
his brother and sister in their warm beds, 
and of his dear father and mother. “I must 
not let them be drowned,” he thought. 
"I must stay here until some one comes, 
if I have to stay all night.” 

The moon and stars looked down on the 
child crouching on a stone beside the dike. 
His head was bent, and his eyes were closed, 
but he was not asleep, for every now and 
then he rubbed the hand that was holding 
back the angry sea. 

In the early morning, a labourer going to 
his work thought he heard a groan, as he 
walked along on the top of the dike. Bend- 
ing down he saw the child, and called to 
him: “What is the matter, boy? Are you 
hurt? Why are you sitting there?” 

“Т am keeping the water from running 
in," was the answer of the little hero. “Tell 
them to come quickly.” 


Playing the story.—In order to help the 
children to appreciate the story let them 
mime the following actions based on it:— 
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т. Play how to open a gate. 2. Play carrying 
cakes. 3. Play at picking flowers. 4. Play 
at listening for the “rabbits’ soft tread.” 
5. Play at stooping to look for a hole. 
6. Play at being frightened. 7. Play at 
looking anxiously for some one to come. 
8. Play at closing and locking the door. 
g. Play at making your teeth chatter. 
то. Play at crouching down. 


Do you know.—In order to make sure 
that the children know certain facts about 
the story ask the following questions: — 
1. How do you know that Peter was a kind 
boy? 2. Why did father call the waters 
angry? 3. Why did Peter throw away his 


flowers? 4. Why did Peter shout “Come 
here! Come here!”? 5. How do you know 
that Peter was a brave boy? 6. What is a 
hero? 


Reading and drawing.—Write on cards 
directions for drawing, and distribute the 
cards among the children:— 


I. Draw a dike with a hole at the bottom. 
Draw Peter stopping the hole with his 
finger. 
Draw the moon and stars. 


2. Draw Peter standing on a path. 
Put some flowers in one hand. 
Draw two rabbits in the grass. 


STORY AND PLAY 


STORY—AMONG THE 
'TULIPS 


Introduetion.—This original story is one 
which the children can readily dramatise. 
Read the story straight through to them 
once or twice, then discuss with them how 
to act it in one scene. Consider the setting, 
write the names of the characters on the 
board, and allot the parts. Read the story 
once more and let the children then act it, 
re-reading parts of it when the children are 
at a loss to proceed. A dramatised version, 
suitable for the Sixes and Sevens, which 
may be used at a school concert, is given at 
the end of the story. 


Story.— There lived in Holland a poor 
couple who owned one field. Each year the 
Dutchman used to plant the field with 
tulip bulbs. In the spring, when the flowers 
were nearly open, he used to gather them 
and sell them at the market, and in the 
autumn he dug up the bulbs and packed 
them up to send to England. 

This couple had two children, a boy, 
named Jan, and a girl, Gretchen. They 


went to a village school a mile away from 
their home. 

One afternoon, at tulip time, Jan and 
Gretchen were walking home from school 
along a dike that led by their father's field. 
As they passed the field, they stopped to 
look at the tulips. The flowers were just 
opening; they spread away from the dike 
like a pale sea, coloured yellow and red and 
pink in strips. 

"Father is going to start picking 
to-morrow," said Jan. "I hope there will 
be no heavy rain to-night to knock down 
the flowers. They are better than usual 
this year." 

“Yes,” answered Gretchen. “Mother says 
we should be poor this summer if the tulips 
were spoilt.” 

“Poorer than ever!” said Jan. Then he 
walked on. “Come along, Gretchen, I want 
my tea.” 

But Gretchen was gazing at a far corner 
of the field, where the smooth sea of flowers 
was disturbed. 

“Look, Jan, look!” she cried, pointing to 
a place where the tulips were bending, now 
this way, now that. 
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“What is it?” asked Jan. 

“There’s someone among the tulips!” 
cried Gretchen. “They are all moving 
about! Oh! oh! he’s knocking them down!” 

In a moment Jan had slipped off his 
satchel and had scrambled down from the 
dike into the field. 

“TI stop him," he said. 

Gretchen climbed down after him and 
they wound their way across the field, 
following the narrow paths and holding up 
their arms so they should not knock the 
flowers. 

Suddenly Gretchen stopped. “Jan!” she 
called. "Stop!" Taller than Jan, she could 
see farther into the field, and what she saw 
frightened her terribly. It was a big animal, 
as large as the largest dog. But it was not 
like the Dutch dogs, which have blunt 
noses, and ears which hang down. This 
animal had a grey coat, a pointed head and 
stiff, pointed ears. It was bounding over 
the tulips, breaking and bending them. 
What frightened Gretchen most was that 
she felt sure she had seen an animal like 
this before. Suddenly she remembered,—it 
was а wolf! There was a picture of a wolf 
in her geography book, and it was just 
like this creature—the pointed head and 
ears—there was no mistake. 

"What's the matter?" asked Jan, stop- 
ping to look at her. 

"It's not a person!" gasped Gretchen. 
"It's—it's—a wolf!” 

"A what?" asked Jan. 

"A wolf. A grey wolf. Oh, Jan, come 
back! Come back!" she wailed. 

"Silly! We don't have wolves in Holland. 
You learn about them only at school," said 
Jan. ' 

"But it /s a wolf! I saw it! Oh, do come 
back!" pleaded Gretchen. 

“І don't care what it is. I am going to 
save father’s tulips.” And Jan turned and 
went stubbornly on into the field. 

Gretchen ran back to the dike and climbed 
on it. Standing up she could see Jan's 
hat bobbing among the flowers, and she 
waited, trembling, for another glimpse of 
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the grey animal. Suddenly it bounded out 
of the flowers, quite close to Jan's bobbing 
head. Gretchen did not wait to see any 
more, Giving a shriek she turned and ran 
towards home. In her fright she did not 
see a tall man walking towards her on the 
dike. She ran straight into him. 

"Well, Gretchen!" said the tall man. 
And Gretchen looked up to find her father. 

“Father!” she cried. “Jan’s fighting a 
wolf!” 

“Fighting a wolf? What do you mean? ” 
asked her father, thinking it must be a new 
game. 

“Tn the field!" she sobbed. 

“Іп my tulip field?” said her father, 
anxiously. 

Just then Jan appeared below the dike, 
holding the grey animal by the collar. 

“Неге, father," he called. “See who 
was spoiling your tulips.” 

“What? A dog among my beautiful 
tulips!” cried the Dutchman. 

“Oh, is it a dog?” said Gretchen, half 
inclined to run away again. 

“Yes. An English dog. Неге is the 
name on his collar—'Paddy, Robinson, 


Park Lane, London’,” said Jan, reading 


it out. 

“Give him to me,” said his father, 
hoisting Paddy on the dike by his collar. 
"I will put him into my old mill for the 
night." 

“Не knocked down a big patch of tulips 
over there before I caught him," said Jan, 
scrambling up to the others. 

"Thank you, Jan. That was brave of 
you. Run along home to tea now," replied 
his father. And he walked away with 
Paddy, while the children ran home to tell 
their mother. 

That night there was a heavy fall of rain 
which spoilt more of the poor Dutchman's 
tulips, so that he had only a very few to 
send to market the next day. Jan and 
Gretchen went to mind the stall, as it was 
Saturday. They took Paddy with them 
and tied him to a leg of the stall, hoping 
that his owner would come and claim him. 
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They were feeling miserable, for they had 
few flowers to sell, and bulbs flower only 
once, so that there was no hope of any 
more money till the bulbs were sold in 
the autumn. 

Suddenly, Paddy, who had been lying 
quietly by them, got up, and began to pull 
at his string. 

“Be quiet, Paddy,” said Jan. 

But Paddy would not be quiet. He pulled 
and tugged, wagged his tail, and gave 
short, sharp barks. A gentleman then came 
round by the stall. 

“Will you buy some flowers, sir?” said 
Gretchen. 5 

But the gentleman was looking at Paddy. 
“Bless my soul, it’s Paddy!” he cried. 
And the dog jumped up and licked his 
face. 

The man wore stiff, well-cut clothes, 
and spoke Dutch strangely. 

"It's Mr. Robinson,” whispered Jan to 
Gretchen. Then he asked, “Is he your 
dog, sir?” 

“Yes, he is my prize Alsatian,” replied 
the gentleman. “There is a reward of fifty 
pounds offered for him. Who found him?” 

“Jan did,” said Gretchen. 

“But you saw him first,” said Jan 
truthfully. 

“You caught him,” replied Gretchen. 

“Well then, you had better divide the 
money between you,” said Mr. Robinson. 

“Money?” said Jan. “Oh, no sir, we 
don’t want any money. Only Paddy knocked 
down some of my father’s tulips. Perhaps 
you would pay him for those?” 

“And the rain spoilt some others,” added 
Gretchen, “so he hasn't much to sell this 
spring, you see." 

"I will give him the reward money in 
exchange for the rest of the tulips. It 
wil pay him more than double for the 
whole field," said the gentleman, handing 
to Jan a note for fifty pounds. 

“Oh, thank you, sir!" cried Jan. 

"Send the flowers to the Grand Hotel; 
where I am staying," said Mr. Robinson. 
And, untying Paddy, he led him away. 
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“Good-bye, little friends," he added. “I 
am very grateful to you for finding Paddy.” 
“Good-bye!” cried Jan and Gretchen. 

You can imagine how pleased the Dutch- 
man was when he heard the story. With 
the fifty pounds he was able to buy another 
field, and although he never became a rich 
man, he was never so poor as he had been 
before Paddy strayed in his tulips. 


PLAY—AMONG THE TULIPS 


This original play, which is a dramatised 
version of the preceding story, is intended 
for children chosen from the top class. It 
makes an effective performance for an 
Open Day. 


People in the play.—JAN. GRETCHEN, PADDY 
(a dog). FATHER. Мк. ROBINSON. 


Scene 1.—A tulip field in Holland. A raised 
bank, wide enough to walk on, runs along the 
back of the field from side to side and represents 
a dike, used as a pathway. 


[Jan comes in, R, walking on the dike, 
wearing a satchel.) 
Jan. Oh, Im tired! It's a long way 
home from school (Sits on dike, facing 
audience.) Come on, Gretchen. 


[Gretchen walks in, R, slowly, reading a 
book.) 


Gretchen. “If I plant seven tulip bulbs 
and four do not grow up, how many tulips 
shall I have in the spring?” 

Jan. Oh, bother the sums! 

Gretchen. Four from seven is three. 
Three came up. Good! One sum done. 

Jan. How silly! If father planted tulips 
and only half of them came up he would 
buy them somewhere else. 


[Gretchen sits on the dike.) 


Gretchen. All these tulips have come up, 
anyway. 

Jan. Yes, they are lovely. Father will 
do well at the market this year. 

Gretchen. The men are going to start 
picking to-morrow. 
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Jan. І hope there will be no heavy 
rain to-night to knock them down. They 
are better than usual this year. 

Gretchen. Mother says we should be poor 
this winter if the tulips were spoilt. 

Jan. Poorer than ever! Come on, I 
want my tea. 

[Jan jumps wp.) 

Gretchen (looking over the field. off stage, L). 
Look, Jan, look! 

Jan. What is it? 

Gretchen. "There's someone among the 
tulips! 

Jan. Where? where? 

Gretchen (pointing, L). Over there! Тһе 
tulips are all moving about! Oh! oh! he's 
knocking them down! 

Jan (scrambling down into the field). Yl 
stop him! 

Gretchen. They will all be spoilt! Oh, 
Jan, how dreadful! (Scrambles down into 
field.) 

Jan. This way, keep to the path and 
hold up your arms so that you don’t 
knock the flowers (walking forward and 
to L). 

Gretchen (stopping). Jan! Stop! 


Jan. What's the matter? 

Gretchen. It’s not a person! It's—it's— 
a wolf! 

Jan. А what? 


Gretchen. A wolf. A grey wolf. Oh, 
Jan, come back! Come back! 

Jan. Silly! We don’t have wolves іп 
Holland. You learn about them only at 
school. 

Gretchen, But it is a wolf! 
Oh, do come back! 

Jan. І don’t care what it is. I am going 
to save father's tulips. (Comes on into the 
field.) 

Gretchen (standing on the dike). It’s coming 
this way! 

[Paddy comes in, L, front of stage.) 

Jan. Hi! sir, hi! (whistles). Here! Good 
dog! (Catches Paddy by the collar.) 

Gretchen (shrieking). Oh! oh! (Starts to 
run to L.) 


I saw it! 
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[Father comes along dike in opposite 
direction, and Gretchen bumps into 
him.) Я 

Father. Well, Gretchen! 

Gretchen. Father! Oh, father, Jan’s fight- 
ing a wolf! 

Father. Fighting a wolf! What do you 
mean? 

Gretchen. In the field! 

Father. In my tulip field? 
field.) Jan, my boy! : 

Jan. Here, father, look what was spoiling 
your tulips. 

Father. What? A dog in my tulips, my 
beautiful tulips! 

Jan. Yes, the biggest dog I have ever 
seen. He is as strong and big as a young 
donkey. 

Father. Give him to me. (Takes Paddy 
by the collar and pulls him on the dike.) 

Jan. He knocked down a big patch of 
tulips over there before I caught him. 
(Climbs on to dike.) 

Father. Thank you, Jan. That was very 
brave of you. 

Jan. What is that on his collar? (Read- 
ing.) “Pappy, Rob-in-son, Park Lane, 
London.” Oh, he’s an English dog! 


(Looks over 


Father. І will put him into my old mill 
for the night. Run along home to tea 
now. 

Gretchen. Ном wonderful of you, Jan! 

[Gretchen and Jan go out, L.) 

Father. My poor tulips! (То Paddy) 
You bad fellow! 

Paddy. Bow-wow! 

Father. Come along! 

Paddy, Bow-wow! Bow-wow! 


[They go out, R.] 


Scene 2.—A street on market day. A 

flower stall stands in the middle of the stage. 

(Jan and Gretchen are minding the stall. 
Paddy is tied in front.) 

Jan. There is not much business to-day. 


Gretchen. What a shame it should rain 
last night. 
Jan. Yes, the rain and Paddy together 


spoilt more than half of father’s tulips, 
[Paddy sits up.] 


. STORY AND PLAY 


Grelchen. Yes, you, bad dog. 
[Paddy suddenly begins to pull at his lead.] 


Jan. Perhaps father can sell him. He 
is much too big to keep in the house. 

Paddy (growing excited and pulling). 
Bow-wow! 

Gretchen. Be quiet, 
isn’t ours to sell. 

Paddy (more excited). Bow-wow! Bow- 
wow! 

Jan. Oh, be quiet! What is the matter 
with him? He shakes the stall. 


ІМ». Robinson comes in.) 


Paddy! But he 


Gretchen. Will you buy some flowers’ 
sir? 

Paddy. Bow-wow! 
wow! 

Mr. Robinson. Why, it is Paddy! Well, 
old fellow, where have you been? (Paiting 
him.) 


Bow-wow! Bow- 


[Paddy jumps up and down.) 


Jan. Is he your dog, sir? 

Mr. Robinson. Yes, he is my prize dog. 
I lost him two days ago and have been 
looking everywhere for him. 

Jan. Не was found in father’s tulip field. 

Gretchen, А prize dog! 

Mr. Robinson. Yes, a prize dog. There 
is a reward of fifty pounds for the one who 
finds him. Who found him? 

Gretchen. Jan found him, 

Jan. No, you saw him first. 

Gretchen. But you caught him. 

Mr. Robinson. Well, you had better divide 
the money between you. 

Jan. Money? Oh no, sir, we don’t want 
any money. Only he knocked down some 
of my father’s tulips. Perhaps you could 
pay him for them? 

Gretchen. And the rain spoilt some others, 
so he hasn’t much to sell this spring, you 
see, 

Mr. Robinson. ГІ pay the reward in 
exchange for all you have here. 

Jan and Gretchen (together). Oh, sir! 

Mr. Robinson (handing over paper money). 
Here is the fifty pounds. 
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Jan. Oh, thank you, sir! 

Gretchen. How pleased father will be! 

Mr. Robinson. Send the flowers to the 
Grand Hotel, where I am staying. 

Jan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Robinson (untying Paddy) Come 
along, Paddy. You must say good-bye to 
your kind friends and come home with me. 

Paddy Bow-wow! 

Mr. Robinson. Good-bye, little friends, 
I am very grateful to you for finding Paddy. 

Jan and Gretchen. Good-bye, sir! 


ІМ». Robinson goes out with Paddy.) 


Jan. Good old Paddy! 
Kate Lay. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A FULL PRODUCTION 
OF “AMONG THE TULIPS” 


Scenery.—Scene 1. On the permanent 
backcloth (see page 36) a large cut-out 
windmill of brown paper may be sewn or 
painted as shown in the diagram below. 
The dike is made of a number of forms 
placed end to end with their front sides 
hung with brown material or paper, attached 


paper wnd- 
mill & frieze 


pasted d car), 
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by drawing pins to the front edges Тһе 
dike must extend into the wings on each 
side so that its ends are not seen by the 
audience. The tulip field may be indicated 
by a frieze of tulips pasted or painted on 
a long strip of card about one foot high, 
which is supported by a number of card- 
board struts in an upright position along 
the front edge of the stage. 


Scene 2, The stall may be represented by 
a table decorated with crépe paper and 
holding vases and baskets of artificial 
flowers. Tulips may be made as explained 
on page 135. The backcloth showing a 
windmill may be retained in this scene. 


Costumes.—The children in costume for 
this play are shown in the sketch. 

Jan, the Dutch boy, wears a coloured 
blouse with a coloured handkerchief knotted 
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round his neck. A piece of crépe paper 
17 іп. square will serve the purpose of а 
handkerchief if one of that size is not 
obtainable. His trousers are of coloured 
cotton or crépe paper and are long and 
very full. Hem them top and bottom and 
thread through elastic for the waist and 
ankles, and adorn them with patches of 
differently coloured material. The cap is 
made from a strip of stiff paper 18 in. by 
5in. (see diagram). Gum the ends of the 
strip together and use this circular shape 
to trace a circle for the crown of the cap, 
leaving a margin for the gummed edges. 
Then cut out the disc of paper, notch the 
edges and bend them down at right angles. 
The crown is then pasted into the frame- 
work of the cap. Lastly, the peak is cut 
from shiny black paper, it is а semicircle 
measuring 5in. by 8in. The flat edge of 
this is turned up and pasted into the lower 
edge of the cap. 


Sg 


COSTUMES FOR “ AMONG THE TULIPS” 


STORY AND PLAY 


H 
= 18 ms by S ins. 


crown of d, Suns, 
cap. 


paste Торећђеқ 


САР FOR JAN 


All the characters, except Mr. Robinson, 
wear sabots, the making of which is shown 
in the following diagram. According to the 
size of the child’s shoe draw and cut out 
the outline of the sabot on heavy cardboard. 
This must be done twice, making the two 
sides of the sabot. Now cut a piece of 
thinner card about 2}in. wide and long 
enough to extend from the heel of the sabot 
to the front of the opening. This strip 
must have strips of calico glued along each 
side. When dry bend the strip into shape, 
glue the calico on one side and stick to one 
side of the sabot. The other side of the 
sabot is fixed in the same way. To make 
the sabot more comfortable when wearing 


lue strips 
oie o each 224 


heavy cardboard. 
glue edges 


of A:to B. 


how to makea 
sabot. 
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slip in a thin sock, this will fit over any 
ridges that may be felt. 

Father is a taller child, dressed like Jan 
but with a coloured jersey instead of a 
blouse, with two rows of painted cardboard 
buttons down the front, and a clay pipe in 
his mouth. His hat can be made from a 
strip of crépe paper or stiff coloured paper 
18іп. by 4jin. with the ends gummed 
together. The crown is a disc of paper 
with notched edges. Bend them at right 
angles to the crown, paste and then fix 
into the framework of the hat, as described 
for the Dutch boy's cap. 

Gretchen wears a coloured short-sleeved 
blouse and a full skirt of coloured casement 
cloth or crépe paper. The skirt is a straight 
piece of material 24 in. by 30 in. seamed 
together, with elastic run through the top 
hem. Sew on differently coloured patches. 
Gretchen's apron is of checked gingham, or 
again crépe paper may be used. It measures 
13in. by 14in. and is gathered and sewn 
on a narrow band of material and tied on 
round the waist. The headdress is made 
from white crépe paper as shown in the 
diagram. Fold the paper in half and draw 
on it a very wide oval measuring 11 in. by 
8in. for the hat. The side pieces are cone- 
shaped, 7in. at the base and rising to a 
point gin. high. Cut out the sections and 
paste the edges of the two sides of the hat 
together taking care to leave enough space 


cut ort Dutch 


girls hat fram 
folded crépe 


BoP 
т 2 » ==] 
Mins by Stns. Tsk; Gins. 


paste 
together 
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for the head to fit into the hat. Now take 
the two cone-shaped side parts, place a 
piece of wire, bent to the shape, on top; 
and then turn over the paper edge and 
paste it down. The wire will then be firmly 
fixed all round the edge. It will be found 
that this stiffens the side pieces and they 
can be bent up at the ends and will stay 
in position as shown in the sketch. The 
broad base of the side pieces may now be 
pasted or sewn at each side of the hat, and 
the girl’s Dutch cap is complete. Gretchen 
also wears a coloured handkerchief knotted 
round her neck and cardboard sabots on 
her feet. y 

Mr. Robinson wears a man’s hat and a 
long overcoat. 


paste sections 
Î together 


Mask FOR DoG 


Paddy wears brown stockings on his legs 
and on his head the dog mask shown in 
the diagram, also the dog’s tail tied round 
his waist. He may wear brown knickers 
and over this a tight fitting blouse made 
of some rough-surfaced material such as the 
cheapest kind of plushette. The sleeves 
should come well down over the hands with 
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a tape fixed for the first finger to slip 
through. Cut the dog mask from stiff brown 
paper. The shape of the head (measuring 
8hin. by 113 іп.) is cut on folded paper to 
give twosides. The ears (measuring 6 in. in 
length) are cut on folded black paper, 
making the animal black and brown. The 
two head pieces are joined by a strip of 
brown paper, 15 in. long, 5 in. wide at one 
end, and rin. at the other. This strip is 
cut with notched edges. Cut out the various 
pieces of the mask. Paint in the nose with 
black paint and also the patch over the 
dog’s eye. Then sketch in the lines for the 
position of the ear and eye, and cut the 
hole for the eye with a sharp knife. Make 
up the mask as shown in the sketch. Fold 
down the notched edges and smear one 
edge with gum. Press it against one side 
of the paper head, taking care that the 
narrow part of the long strip is gummed 
to the nose end of the head and the broader 
part comes at the back—note that this 
reaches only a little past the ears. When 
the gum is dry attach the other side of the 
paper head in the same way to the other 
side of the strip. Add the ears on each side 
with gum. 

Lastly, add the tapes for tying the mask 
to the child's head. Two tapes are gummed 
at the back of the mask to tie behind, and 
two others under the dog's face to tie under 
the child's chin. These tapes are gummed 


рена 
ough Top 
of talla Loop 
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ass tape 
асары loops 
бе & tie round 
dogs tal! \ . ° childs waist, 
горе bound With 
black & white crépe paper. 


Тап. For Doc 


STORY AND PLAY 


on the inside of the mask, and have extra 
small pieces of paper stuck over them to 
make the fastenings more secure. The dog’s 
tail is a piece of rope bound with black and 
brown crépe paper and made to taper at the 
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ends. A piece of wire is pierced through 
the top of the rope and loops are made at 
each end of the wire. Tape is then passed 
through the loops and the tail is tied on 
round the child’s waist. 


RHYMES AND POEMS 


IN HOLLAND 


In Holland all the children look 
Like children’ in a picture-book; 
You can't believe it till you're there, 
And then you want to stand and stare, 
And say—but that would never do— 
“Now tell me, are you really true?” 

. Rose Fyleman. 


Nole.—After having discussed Picture 
No. 3, the children will understand the first 
two lines of this poem. Let a child show 
how “to stand and stare." Why do we not 
make personal remarks about people? What 
other words rhyme with book and look? 
e.g., crook, took, hook, cook, nook, rook. 


SNOWDROP TIME 


“Tis rather dark in the earth to-day,” 
Said one little bulb to his brother; 
“But I thought that I felt a sunbeam 
ray— 
We must strive and grow till we find the 
way!” 
And they nestled close to each other. 
Then they struggled and toiled by day and 
` by night, 
Til two little snowdrops 
in green and white, 
Rose out of the darkness 
and into the light, 
And softly kissed one 
another. 


Anon. 
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Nolie.—Create an atmosphere for the 
recital of this poem by talking about the 
period of the year when snowdrops appear. 
Тһе earth is cold and шау be covered with 
snow; the trees are bare, and no flowers 
are to be seen. Children will know how 
puppies, kittens and children nestle together 
for warmth; let them show how to nestle. 
Explain how difficult it must be for the 
bulbs to send their shoots through the hard 
ground,—" they struggled and toiled by day 
and by night." How did the snowdrops 
kiss one another? 


Articulation—'"1."—There are a number 
of words in this poem which give useful 
practice in sounding /; e.g.,—'tis, thought, 
strive, till, toiled, night, two, little, white, 
light, softly. 

Here is another verse which will afford 
further practice:— 


Thank you, pretty cow, that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread, 

Every day and every night 

Warm, and fresh, and sweet, and white. 


FLEMISH LULLABY 
(This poem is set to music on page 166.) 


Sleep, little one, sleep, 

The stars from heav'n are peeping, 
The little brook is creeping 

To watch my baby sleeping, 

Buds and birds and little lambs, 
All are fast asleep. 
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Sleep, little one, sleep, 
And may your life for ever 
Flow gently as a river, 
In light of God its Giver, 
In the light of peace and love, 
Waking or asleep. 
А. L. Salmon. 


Articulation — final “ing.” — Notice the 
children's articulation of the img sound. 
Give practice by letting the children act 
walking, running, jumping, hopping, skip- 
ping, etc., telling in each instance what is 
being done. 

Let children show how to peep, how to 
creep, how to go to sleep. How do buds and 
flowers go to sleep? 

Let the children nurse their dolls to sleep 
when they sing this song. 


FIVE EYES 


In Hans' old Mill his three black cats 

Watch the bins for the thieving rats. 

Whisker and claw, they crouch in the night, 

Their five eyes smouldering green and bright: 

Squeaks from the flour sacks, squeaks from 

where 

The cold wind stirs on the empty stair, 

Squeaking and scampering, everywhere. 

Then down they pounce, now in, now out, 

At whisking tail, and sniffing snout; 

While lean old Hans he snores away 

Till peep of light at break of day; 

Then up he climbs to his creaking mill, 

Out come his cats all grey with meal— 

Jekkel, and Jessup, and one-eyed Jill. 
Walter de la Mare. 


Note.—This delightful poem gives great 
pleasure to children when read to them 
with dramatic effect. It will probably be 
advisable to explain a few points before 
reading or reciting the poem. In the talks 
on Picture No. 3, reference will doubtless 
have been made to the windmills of Holland, 
some of which grind grain into flour. Give 
the children a verbal picture of the inside 
of a mill with its sacks of flour, its general 
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aspect of whiteness or greyness, and the 
dusty miller. Rats eat flour and grain and 
they naturally live where food is plentiful. 
Cats eat rats, hence a miller is glad to have 
cats that are good ratters. Children will 
know how cats’ eyes smoulder green and 
bright at night; if there is a fire in the room 
show a smouldering coal. After the poem 
has been recited two or three times, see if 
all the children know why the poem is 
called Five Eyes. 

The children, even the Fives, will delight 
in repeating some of the lines, many of 
which give excellent practice in articulation; 
e.g., — 


I. “Squeaks from the flour sacks, squeaks 
from where 

The cold wind stirs on the empty stair, 

Squeaking and scampering everywhere.” 


2. “Jekkel, and Jessup, and one-eyed 
Jill.” 


Compare the rhyming words and let the 
children suggest others. 

The children can try to explain, some- 
times with actions, such words as: “thieving 
rats”; “they crouch”; “they pounce”; 
“whirling tail”; “sniffing snout”; “snores 
away"; “creaking mill." 


RHYMES AND POEMS 


THE STATELY LADY 
(This poem is set to music on page 165.) 


I saw a stately lady 

In a green gown, 

When the moon was shooting 
Silver arrows down. 

And the stately lady 

In her gown of green, 

Made the sweetest curtsey 

I had ever seen. 


“Little lovely lady, 
You must be a queen, 
In your yellow satin 
And your gown of green.” 
But the stately lady 
Bowed her gracious head, 
“I was made a tulip, 
Not a queen," she said. 
Flora Sandström. 


Note.—Have you seen the moon “shooting 
silver arrows down?" Walk in a stately 
manner. This little lady was stately, but 
she was not proud—she was modest. Make 
a curtsey. Bow your head graciously. 
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What colours would you need to paint a 
picture of the stately lady? 


THE DUTCH GIRL 


I am a little Dutch girl 

Come from the Zuyder Zee. 

My dress is not at all like yours, 
So please to look at me. 


My shoes are sabots made of wood, 
My hair is in a plait; 

I wear a clean white apron, 

And a bonnet for a hat. 


My father smokes a great big pipe, 
And wears a tall round hat; 

He owns a boat on the canal; 

I'm very proud of that. 


Our best friend is the mighty wind, 
That sends the windmills round; 
It pumps our water, saws our wood, 
And drains our marshy ground. 


We send you bulbs in Autumn time, 
So you may thank us, please, 
For pretty gardens in the Spring, 
As well as eggs and cheese. 
Lucy E. Yates. 


Note.—This poem will be found very use- 
ful in connection with the Class Picture, for 
it describes in simple words the appearance 
of the Dutch girl and her father, as well as 
the windmills. Children will enjoy pro- 
nouncing Zwyder Zee. Let them find other 
words that rhyme with plait; e.g., hat, that, 
cat, mat, etc. The poem will be found useful, 
too, for reading preparation, for most of 
the words are in common use and the ideas 
are simple, 

Why is the wind called our best friend? 
Why is the wind called mighty? Tell all 
the things that the wind does, 


One , Two, Buckle My Shoe. 
One, Iwo, buckle my shoe; 


Three, four, knock af the door, 


Five, six, pick up sticks; 
а EN 


Seven, eight, lay them straight ; 
3, 445% fen, a good fat hen; 


Thien, fourleen, maids a’courling; 


с 


fift een, sixteen, maidsin the Кісһеп; | 


Pa Seventeen, eighleen, moids awailing; 


ae Iwenly, my plates emply. 


N 
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THE STATELY LADY 
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FLORA SANDSTROM 
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A GAME ОҒ CONSONANTS |... 


PERCY G.SAUNDERS 


coe aset. clr 


2 


В i, Bye; Bye, 


В - u, Boo; Bay, Bee, Bye, Во, Boo 


; 


D-a,Day; D-e,Dee; D-i, Die; Die,D-die. 
D-o, Doe; D-u,Doo; Day, Dee, Die, Doe, Doo. 


Fay, Fee, Fie, Foe, Foo, 
Kay, Key, Kye, Ko, Koo. 
Lay,Lea, Lie, Low, Loo. 
May, Me, My,Moe, Moo. 
Nay, Knee, Nigh,No,New. 
Ray, Re, Rye, Roe, Rue. 
Say, See, Sigh, Sow, Sue. 
Tay,Tea,Tie,Toe,Too. 
Vay, Vee, Vie,Voe,Voo. 
Way,Wee,Wye,Woe,Woo. 
Zay,Zee,Zye,Zoe,Zoo. 
Jay, Jee, Jye,Joe, Joo. 
Bray, Bree, Brye,Broe,Brew, 
Play,Plea, Ply,Plo,Ploo. 
Tray,Tree,Try,Troe,True. 
Flay,Flee, Fly, Flo, Flew. 
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CENTRE OF INTEREST— 
THE HOME 


IV. CARE OF LITTLE ONES 


“Children can learn the royal road to lasting happiness by helping other children.” 
г 169 
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Description of Picture No. 4.-Іп this 
picture we see two sisters at play in a 
meadow. A swing is set up from the stout 
branch of a tree, and one child is giving the 
younger a turn on the swing. The sunlit 
scene provides a delightful setting. The 
green grass, the leafy shade of the tree, 
the blue sky, the flock of birds and the 
view of distant hills all contribute to the 
beauty and joy of the summer day. A 
village near by is suggested by a church 
tower and a house in the background. Two 
puppies gambol at the foot of the tree, while 
their more sober mother stands by. A 
Japanese doll is propped up by the tree; 
a sun-bonnet hangs from a branch, 

The frieze for the classroom wall shows 
a different example of the care of younger 
ones,—a bird is feeding her two chicks with 
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a worm. Sketches in outline for tracing 
these figures are given. One third of the 
children, those colouring the mother bird, 
require whole sheets of drawing paper; 
half sheets will be needed by the other 
two-thirds who are to colour the chicks. 
The colours for the frieze are shown in the 
picture. The drawing paper should first be 
moistened with a clean brush filled with 
water and the colours applied with sweeping 
strokes. The children should cut round 
the dotted guiding lines after colouring, so 
that the segments of the frieze may be 
mounted, edge to edge, on the back of a 
strip of wall paper. 


The Princess Elizabeth and her Cottage.— 
This picture, No. 5, in the portfolio, will 
be very interesting to the children, for 


TRACE-OUT FOR FRIEZE—CHICKS 
Trace this Drawing for part of the Frieze, Picture No. 4 
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Trace this Drawing for part of the Frieze, Picture No. 4 
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here they will see а princess playing with 
her dog and a ball as many of themselves 
have played. The dog is a Cairn which was 
given to Princess Elizabeth by Lord Lam- 
bourne. Princess Elizabeth of York was 
born April 2r, 1926, at No. 17 Bruton 
Street, the London house of her grandfather, 
the Earl of Strathmore. In April, three 
years before, Lady Elizabeth Bowes Lyon 
had driven from the door of that house to 
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Westminster Abbey on the day of her mar- 
riage to H.R.H. the Duke of York. The baby 
princess was named Elizabeth Alexandra 
Mary— Elizabeth after her mother, Alexandra 
after her great-grandmother, Queen Alexan- 
dra, and Mary after her grandmother, Queen 
Mary. The Princess is first in succession to 
the crown of England. In November 1947, 
she was married at the age of twenty-one 
to Philip Mountbatten, Duke of Edinburgh. 


РАШ. 


|| 


m nen 
Tran E 


Drawing in Outline of Picture No. 5 in the Portfolio 


CARE ОЕ LITTLE ONES 


On the sixth birthday of Princess Elizabeth 
(April 21, 1932) the people of Wales pre- 
sented her with a real house. It is really 
a miniature house, a model two-fifths the 
size of an old Welsh thatched cottage. 
Its name is “The little cottage with the 
straw roof,” and the first three words of the 
Welsh name are inscribed over the front 
door—“ Y Bwthyn Bach." The cottage 
measures 22 ft. wide by 15 ft. high; inside 
it is beautifully furnished and decorated to 
scale, with every necessary appointment, 
including electric light and hot water supply. 
On the ground floor are a living room and 
a kitchen complete with gas cooker and 
refrigerator. Upstairs there is a bedroom 
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and a bathroom fully furnished in charming 
colours and with every dainty accessory. 
Princess Elizabeth's cottage was designed 
by Morgan Willmott, F.R.I.B.A., and was 
formally presented to the Duke and Duchess 
of York in March, 1932, after being exhibited 
in Cardiff. Unfortunately the cottage was 
damaged by fire while it was being taken by 
road to London to the “Ideal Homes Exhibi- 
tion" of 1932. As the furniture and fittings 
were being conveyed in a separate lorry 
these were uninjured and the roof only was 
burnt. In a short time thedamage was re- 
paired. The cottage is now in the grounds of the 
country house of their Majesties the King and 
Queen at Royal Lodge in Windsor Great Park. 


LANGUAGE AND SPEECH TRAINING 


Conversation on Picture No. 4.—The 
children should freely describe and discuss 
the picture. To stimulate thought and 
observation, and to bring to the notice of 
the children any points overlooked, the 
teacher may make some of the following 
suggestions:—z. Give a name to the bigger 
child; e.g., Peggy. 2. Give a name to the 
smaller child; e.g., Molly. 3. Say which 
is the younger of these children. 4. Tell 
what the smaller child is doing. 5. Tell 
what the bigger child is doing. 6. Tell how 
to make а swing. 7. Say whether the 
season in the picture is winter or summer. 
8. Say what day of the week -you think is 
shown in the picture. 9. Name the things 
at the foot of the tree. ro. Which dogs do 
you think are baby dogs? rr. What is а 
baby dog called? 12, Say what the puppies 
are doing. 13. Say what the mother dog 
is doing. 14. Give names to the three dogs; 
e.g., Flo, Paddy, Tinker. 15. Tell how the 
doll is dressed. 16. In what country do 
ladies dress like that doll? 17. What hangs 
from the branch of the tree? 18. Name the 
things you can see at the back of the picture. 
19. Name the things in the border under 


the picture. 20. Think of words with the 
same end-sound as swing; e.g. king. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM FIVE TO SIX 


Play.—Let the children imitate sounds 
based on Picture No. 4 as follows:—1. What 
does Flo say when she is hungry? 2. What 
do the puppies say? 3. What does mother 
hen say? 4. What do the chicks say? 
5. What do rooks say? 6. What do little 
girls say to mother when they are hungry? 
7. What do little boys say when they are 
thirsty? 


Matching colours.—Let the children select 
from their boxes of beads, papers, silk, wool 
or other material, the colours to match some 
of those seen in Picture No. 4,—the blue 
sky, Molly's yellow frock, Peggy’s green 
frock, the white dogs, the brown tree trunk, 
the yellow chicks, the pink bonnet, the 
green grass. Perhaps some of the dolls 
clothes match those in the picture. Let 
the children use paints or crayons to draw 
brown trees, green grass, yellow chicks, etc. 
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Missing words.—Say such sentences as 
the following for the children to supply the 
missing words:— 


I. Molly is in the —— (swing). 

2. The swing hangs from a —— (iree). 

3. Peggy pushes the —— (swing). 

4. The dogs аге on the ---- (grass). 

5. The hen has got a —— (worm). 

6. The doll is under the —— (tree). 

7. From the tree hangs Mollys —— 
(bonnet). 


Word building.—Where a phonic system 
of teaching reading is practised, word 
building can be done in connection with 
the picture. Print on the blackboard the 
name оҒ-а conspicuous object; e.g., dog. 
The children then select from their boxes 
the letters to make dog. Deal in the same 
way with such words as hen, chick, tree, 
wing, girl, doll, grass. 
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Number.—Let the children set out the 
correct number of counters, bricks, or sticks 
to correspond with the number of various 
things seen in Picture No. 4,—3 dogs; 
2 children; 6 big chicks; 12 little chicks; 
I bonnet; 1 doll; 4 children’s legs; 4 children's 
arms. Тһе children can make clay or 
plasticine chicks and puppies and arrange 
them in groups. 


FOR CHILDREN OVER БІХ 


Flash Cards.—The use of these Cards is 
explained on page 14. Тһе following 
sentences might be written on strips of 
сагӣ:— 


I. Molly is a little girl. 
Molly is in the swing. 
The swing hangs from the tree. 
Molly likes to swing. 


TRACE-OUT FOR FRIEZE—A BALL 
Trace this Drawing for part of the Frieze, Picture No. 5 


- ле eomm --. 


TRACE-OUT FOR FRIEZE—GIRL 


Trace this Drawing for part of the Frieze, Picture No. 5 
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2. Peggy is a big girl. 


AND PICTURES 


having the same sound and end-form to add 


Peggy pushes the swing. to each:— 
She has a pink dress, 
She has a pink bonnet. т. tree, bee, fee, knee, see, wee. 
2. dog, bog, cog, fog, hog, jog, log. 
3. Flo is a white dog. 3. swing, ding, fling, king, ping, ring, sing, 


Flo sits under the tree. 


She has two white puppies. 4. 


One puppy is called Paddy. 


wing. 
rook, book, cook, hook, look, nook, 
took. 
chick, kick, lick, nick, pick, sick, stick, 


One puppy is called Tinker. 5. 


4. The sky is blue. 
The grass is green. 
The chicks are yellow. 
The tree is brown. 


The rooks say, “Caw, caw.” 

Flo says, “Bow, wow." 

Paddy and Tinker say, “Yap, уар.” 
The hen says, “Cluck, cluck." 

The chicks say, “Реер, peep." 
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Flash Cards—questions.—Short questions 
can be written on Flash Cards:—1i. What 
is Molly doing? 2. What is Peggy doing? 
3. How many pups has Flo? 4. Where is 
Molly's bonnet? 5. Where is Peggy's doll? 
6. What colour is the sky? 7. What colour 
is the tree trunk? 8. How many big hens 
are there? 9. How many chicks are there? 


Spelling.—During the study of the picture 
the leading words may be written on the 
blackboard, attention being given to the 
proper names which begin with a capital 
letter; e.g., Molly, Peggy, Flo, Paddy, 
Tinker, Japan, swing, push, high, low, 
wood, seat, rope, tie, branch, tree, green, 
leaves, grass, blue, sky, Saturday, puppy, 
puppies, sunbonnet, church, bird, worm. 
The older children may copy some or all 
of these words into a book as a writing 
exercise, and the more familiar words may 
be learnt as an exercise in spelling. Add 
the principal words to the Scrapbook Dic- 
tionary,—see page 78. - 


Rhyming words.—Write on the black- 
board the following words printed in italics, 
and let the children suggest other words 


thick. 


Let the children write all the words in 
their own Word Books. 

Read aloud the following incomplete 
rhymes and let the children suggest the 
final words:— 


1. Hush-a-bye, baby, 
Up in a tree, 
Hush-a-bye, baby, . 
What can you —— (see)? 


2. Two little birds can build a fine nest; 
Two little arms can love mother —— 
(best). 


3. Running just in Johnny’s way 
Came a little dog one —— (day). 


4. How do you like to go up in a swing, 
Up in the air so blue? 
Oh, I do think it the pleasantest —— 
(thing). 
Ever a child can —— (do). 


Missing words.—Write several incomplete 
sentences on the blackboard, or preferably 
on cards, and let the children rewrite the 
sentences adding the missing words :— 


1. Molly is in the —— (swing). 

2. The —— (swing) hangs from a tree. 
3. Peggy is the elder —— (girl). 

4. Peggy —— (pushed) the swing. 

5. Flo is a white (dog). 

6. Flo has two white (puppies). 
7. The doll has —— (black) hair. 

8. The doll has a —— (purple) frock. 
9. Тһе rooks say, —— (“Caw”). 

10. Flo says —— (“ Bow, шош”). 


LANGUAGE AND SPEECH TRAINING 


Choose the right word.—Write the follow- 
ing on the blackboard or on cards and let 
the children rewrite the sentences choosing 
the right word to complete each sentence 
by reference to Picture No. 4:— 


. Peggy’s frock is (red, green, pink). 

. Molly’s frock is (brown, yellow, blue). 

. There are (five, three, four) dogs. 

. The bonnet is on the (branch, ground, 
grass). 

. The rooks аге in the (tree, sky, water). 

. Molly is (above, round, in) the swing. 
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Incorrect speech—‘I have  none."— 
Regular drill is necessary in order to get 
the children to say “I have none,” or “I 
haven’t any,” instead of “I ’ain’t got none.” 


Question.—" How many biscuits have you 
for the dogs, Kate?” 
Answer.—(a) "I have none, teacher." 
(b) “І haven't any, teacher.” 


Further questions.— 
"How- many worms have you for the 
chicks?” 
“How many seeds have you for the 
birds?” 
“How much milk have you for the cat?” 


The teacher secretly gives a child a small 
object such as a thimble, reel of cotton, 
penny, etc. The rest of the class take turns 
to ask questions of the child who has the 
hidden object:— 


Question.—'" Have you а pencil?” 
Answer.—'"I have none." 


Further questions are asked until the right 
object is named and the winner then comes 
to the front and receives an object to hide. 


Polite terms.— When talking about Picture 
No. 4, opportunity can be taken to give a 
few exercises in polite speech:— 


I. What does Molly say when she wants 
Peggy to give her a swing? (“ Please, 
Peggy, will you give me a swing? ") 
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2. What does Flo mean when she says 
“Bow, wow,” at dinner time? (“ Please 
give me a Бопе.”) 

3. What do the chicks mean when they 
say “Реер, peep,” to their mother? 
(“Please give us that nice worm.’’) 

4. What do you say when you ask mother 
for a piece of cake? 

5. What do you say when mother gives 
you a piece of cake? 

6, (Teacher calls a child). Mary, come 
and ask me to lend you this book. 
Mary, give the book to Peter and hear 
what he says. 

Peter, please bring the book back to me. 


Writing messages.— 

1. The girls can write a letter to Peggy 
in Picture No. 4 asking her how much she 
paid for her Japanese doll. 

2. The boys can write a letter to Peggy 
asking how much her father paid for Flo. 
Remind the children to speak of Peggy's 
affairs first and last in their letters, and to 
finish the letter with the formal words 1 am, 
etc.,—see page 69. 


Dear Peggy, 

I was so pleased to see you enjoying your- 
self with Molly and the swing. I should like 
to have a doll like yours. Will you please 
tell me how much it cost? Perhaps mother 
will buy me one. It must be very nice for 
you and Molly to have three dogs. 

I am, 
Your loving friend, 


Let the children make their own attempts 
to write the messages without any help 
Írom the teacher. It does not matter how 
many spelling or other mistakes the writers 
make, so long as they do something of their 
own, and make a real attempt. Afterwards, 
some of the letters should be read out by 
the children; members of the class should 
be called upon to criticise them, and gradu- 
ally the class with the teacher's help should 
Írame a suitable letter or message which 
can be put on the blackboard. 
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Reading and Drawing.—Write оп cards 
directions for drawing, and distribute the 
cards among the children :— 


I. Draw a boy kicking a football. 
Colour the football brown. 
Colour the boy's jersey light blue. 
Colour the boy's knickers dark blue. 
Colour his hair and boots as you like. 


2. Draw baby Ann with a doll. 
Give baby Ann a red sash. 
Give the doll a pink frock. 
Give baby Ann blue eyes and yellow 
hair. 
Baby Ann has no shoes or stockings. 


3. Draw a boy tossing а ball to a dog. 
The dog is jumping to catch the ball. 
Colour the dog brown. 

Colour the ball red. 
Give the boy a green jersey. 
Put in any other colours you please. 
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4. Draw a girl skipping. 
Give her a yellow frock. 
Colour her shoes red. 
Give her a green hat. 


Picture cards and а scrapbook.—Let the 
children bring pictures from catalogues and 
magazines of all things relating to health ; 
e.g., soap, toothbrush, towel, bath. For the 
Fives the pictures are cut out and mounted 
on cards with the names printed under 
each object. The picture cards are kept 
together in a box. The teacher then prepares 
Flash Cards relating to the pictures. As 
each is exhibited a child is called upon to 
get the appropriate picture card from the box. 

The Sixes and Sevens can make a scrap- 
book with their pictures, The teacher can 
write suitable slogans for the pictures and 
the children can copy them under the pictures; 
e.g., I. Eat more fruit. 2. Chew your crusts. 
3. Eat slowly. 4. Go to bed early. 


KITE 
CRICKET BAT 
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What would you doP—On the blackboard 
draw the outline of one of the toys; e.g., 
the engine illustrated on the plate. Let 
the children tell what they would do if 
they were an engine. 

The answers might be:—I would say 
"Puff, рай”; I would whistle; I would 
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draw trains; I would run on rails; I 
would run very fast; I would draw 
trucks; I would have a man to stoke 
me with coal; I would drink a lot of 
water. 5 

Proceed іп a similar way with the drawings 
of the other toys. 


ACTIVITIES AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


“Games of hunting, fishing, building shelters, nursing dolls, constructing things with the hands, 
imitating the activities of adult life, all these should be utilised in the infant school.” 


Classroom project—care of little ones.— 
These notes are for the use of teachers 
desirous to employ the project method with 
their children. 

Children delight to play at mothers and 
fathers, Every girl and most boys possess 
dolls, which may be brought to school 
and cared for. The day before, a notice 
may be put up, “BRING YOUR DOLLS 
TO SCHOOL TO-MORROW.” 

Where possible, it is a good plan to allow 
the children to have a doll’s washing day. 
(See Picture No. 6 in the Portfolio.) If 
the clothes of a number of dolls are going 
to be washed, the best way is for the children 
first to sort the clothes into coloured, 
woollen and white articles, so that these 
may be washed separately, when there will 
be less danger of their being spoilt. The 
teacher may ask for suggestions and give 
advice upon how to get the best results 
with each group of articles. The coloured 
articles must be washed in cool water and 
rinsed in cold, the woollens must be washed 
and rinsed in warm water, and for the white 
clothes no particular precautions need be 
taken. The children may give further 
suggestions from their own observations; 
e.g. white clothes should be first soaked, 
soap or Lux flakes are used to make the 
water soapy, blue may be used for white 
clothes, some clothes are boiled, etc. The 
children may shred odd scraps of soap into 


soap flakes, or use a soap saver, to make a 
lather. They should put on aprons or 
have towels tied over their frocks before 
beginning to wash. Any water spilt must 
be wiped up immediately. If each child 
washes only one or two garments no one 
need remain long at a basin, nor get wet. 
If the children wish it, and it is possible 
to do so, the teacher may boil a few white 
garments in a saucepan. 

The clothes should be pegged on a line 
within easy reach of the children and out 
of doors if weather permits. They may 
bring their clothes to the teacher to be 
ironed with a hot iron, if this is possible. 
The clothes must be aired before putting 
them on the dolls. 

The older girls can mend the clothes and 
sew on tapes and buttons where necessary; 
they can knit or make fresh clothes to 
replace those that are worn out. 

The boys can mend the dolls. Hair comes 
off and needs gluing, arms and legs sometimes 
need fastening. 

When the children possess a doll’s house 
—see Picture No. 5—this should be their 
responsibility. It is surprising how carefully 
they handle the tiny furniture and crockery. 
They should take it in turns to dust the 
objects and re-arrange the rooms. The 
doll's house will want decorating from time 
to time; the boys can do this. They can 
also paint the outside and make a garden 
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round the house. Furniture, also, may 
need repairing with a brad or some glue. 

The children may choose to hold tea 
parties with a doll’s tea set and visit one 
another. After use the tea set must be 
carefully washed and put away. 

A simple doll’s bungalow which can be 
made in the classroom is described on page 
17, and for the Constructive Work connected 
with it reference should be made to Activities 
and Constructive Work in the Index at the 
end of Volume IV. 


Game—musical flop.—The teacher plays 
a tune while the children skip about. When 
the music stops the children sit down. The 
last one to sit down is "out," and the game 
continues till only one child is left to dance. 
The tunes of The Crooked Man, page 58, 
and The Rose is Red, page 106, are easy to 
play and suitable for this purpose. 


Paper pieture— washing day.—This may be 
a group model, or each child may make his 
own picture, which is mounted on a rectangu- 
lar piece of card. Measure a piece of blue 
paper against the card and paste it on the card 
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to cover about half of it. Stick оп the card 
a piece of green paper to cover the remain- 
ing portion, and put the card under a flat 
weight to dry. Make the posts of strips 
of brown paper, Fig. 5. Draw a line in 
pencil and stick on the line various articles 
of clothing cut from folded paper of different 
colours, Figs. 1, 2, 3. Cut the basket from 
folded brown paper, Fig. 4. 


NES marks, 


Seat, 


Paper model—swing.—Take a strip of 
paper about тіп. wide and the length of a 
sheet of drawing paper. Fold the strip 
lightly in half, turn down the folded end 
about rin. and with a pencil mark a dot 
in the middle between the folds, on each 
side of the paper. Turn down the unfolded 
end about 1 in., and at the end make a cut 
from the edges to the fold. Open out the 
paper and make up the swing on the creased 
lines. 
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Press the feet of the swing alternate 
ways and stick them to a base of cardboard. 
Make a seat of paper and mark two points 
on it equally near each end, on the middle 
line. Make a knot in a length of wool, with 
a needle pass it through one of the points 
marked on the seat, through the two points 
in the top of the swing and back through 
the second point marked on the seat. Cut 
the thread to a convenient length and 
knot it at the end. The swing is now 
complete. 


Paper model—clothes horse.—Cut a rect- 
angle of paper, fold it in quarters and then 
in half again. Cut out a strip from the 
folded side as shown in the sketch, Fig. r. 
Open out the paper, press out the folds and 
stand it upright, Fig. 2. Paper clothes may 
be hung or pasted on the horse. 


Paper model—copper.—Cut a strip of 
paper about біп. by 2in., Fig r. Cut out 
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a fireplace from folded black or brown 
paper and two narrow strips for bars, as 
shown in the sketch, Fig. 2. Cut the flames 
from orange paper; stick on the flames, 
bars and fireplace to the lower edge of the 
paper strip. Alternatively, the fireplace 
may be drawn with crayons. Paste one end 
of the paper strip and stick the two ends 
together to make a short tube. Cut a square 
of paper a little larger than the end of 
the tube. Fold the paper in quarters and 
curve the corner of it with the scissors as 
shown in the sketch, Fig. 3. Open out the 
paper, make a handle from a narrow paper 
strip and stick it on the lid, Fig. 4. 


aste here. 
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Plastic model—doll.—The Fives can make 
a simple doll of clay or plasticine, making 
the parts separately and joining them to- 
gether. 


Plastic models—washing day.—The Fives 
can make pictures of a mangle (A), basket (B), 
and rubbing board (C), with “worms” of 
clay, or plasticine in different colours, as 
shown in the sketch, laying the “worms” 
on a modelling board. 
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Model with odds and ends—doll.—An 
attractive doll can be made from an ordinary 
clothes peg with a round head. First draw 
or paint a face and hair on the side of the 
head directly above the slit. Cut a skirt 
reaching to the bottom of the clothes peg 
Írom coloured crépe paper. Paste the top 
edge, gather it, and stick it round the waist 
of the peg. Cut a strip of paper for the 
blouse, paste the ends and wind it round, 
neatening the waist line. For the bonnet 
take a small square of paper, paste it on 
the inside and wrap it round the head. 
Make a cloak from a square of paper, paste 
it along the top edge and gather it round 
the neck of the doll over the edges of the 
bonnet. A narrow strip of paper makes a 
muffler. 

A variety of costumes can be made to 
fit a clothes peg. Instead of paste, cotton 
or wire may be used to attach the garments 
to the peg, but the younger children will 
find the use of paste more convenient. 


Model with odds and ends—cradle.—The 
tinies can make this simple rocking cradle 
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from two match-box trays. Stand one tray 
upright, and press the end of the other 
into it, so that they are at right angles. 
Cut the rockers from a piece of thin card- 
board, measuring them against the ends of 
the box and giving them a curved base. 
Gum the rockers to the ends of the cradle 
and hold them in place by an elastic band 
or cotton till dry. Make a frill from a strip 
of coloured crépe paper, pinch it into gathers 
and gum it all round the top edge of the 
match tray. Make the curtains from a long 
piece of crépe paper, gather it in the middle 
and gum it at the top and down the back 
of the upright match tray. The curtains 
may be looped with strands of silk ribbon, 
or given false loops of crépe paper. 
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STORIES TO READ OR TELL 
HOW JACK WENT OUT TO SEEK HIS FORTUNE 


NCE upon a time there was a boy 
named Jack, who опе morning 
started out to seek his fortune. He 

had not gone very far before he met a cat. 
"Where are you going, Jack?" said the 
cat. 


"I am going to seek my fortune." 

“Мау I go with you?" 

"Yes," said Jack, "the тоге the 
merrier.” 

So on they went, Jack and the cat. 
Jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt! 


CHILDREN’S DRAwINGS—How Jack WENT OUT то SEEK His FORTUNE 


I. ROOSTER 2. WINDOW 3. Bac or GOLD 4. TABLE 
5. AXE 6. AwL 7. CHIMNEY 8. ROCKING CHAIR 
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They went a little farther and they met 
a dog. 

“Where are you going, Jack?” said the 
dog. 


“Т am going to seek my fortune.” 

“May I go with you?” 

* Yes," said Jack, “the more the merrier.” 

So on they went, Jack, the cat, and the 
dog! Jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt! 

They went a little farther and they met 
a goat. 

“Where are you going, Jack?” said the 
goat. А 
“Таш going to seek my fortune.” 

“May I go with you?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “the more the merrier.” 

So on they went, Jack, the cat, the dog, 
and the goat. Jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt, 
jiggelty-jolt! 

They went a little farther and they met 
a bull, 

“Where are you going, Jack?" said the 
bull. 

“Т ат going to seek my fortune." 

“May I go with you?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “the more the merrier.” 

So on they went, Jack, the cat, the dog, 
the goat, and the bull. Jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty- 
jolt, jiggelty-jolt! 

They went a little farther and they met 
a rooster. 

"Where are you going, Jack?” said the 
rooster. 

“Т ат going to seek my fortune." 

“Мау I go with you?” 

“Yes,” said Jack, “the more the merrier.” 

So on they went, Jack, the cat, the dog, 
the goat, the bull, and the rooster. Jiggelty- 
jolt, jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt! 

And they went on jiggelty-jolting till it 
was almost dark, and it was time to think 
of some place where they could spend the 
night. Now, after a time, they came in 
sight of a house, and Jack told his com- 
panions to keep still while he went up and 
looked in through the window to see if all 
were safe. And what did he see through 
the window but a band of robbers seated 
at a table counting over great bags of gold! 
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“That gold shall be mine,” said Jack 
to himself, “І have found my fortune 
already.” 

Then he went back and told his com- 
panions to wait till he gave the word, and 
then to make all the noise they possibly 
could, each in his own fashion. So when 
they were all ready Jack gave the word, 
and the cat mewed, and the dog barked, 
and the goat bleated, and the bull bellowed, 
and the rooster crowed, and all together 
they made such a terrific hubbub that the 
robbers jumped up in a fright and ran 
away, leaving their gold on the table. So, 
after a good laugh, Jack and his com- 
panions went in and took possession of the 
house and the gold. 

Now Jack was a wise boy, and he knew 
that the robbers would come back in the 
dead of the night to get their gold, and so 
when it was time to go to bed, he-put the 
cat in the rocking-chair, and he put the 
dog under the table, and he put the goat 
upstairs, and he put the bull in the cellar, 
and bade the rooster fly up on to the roof. 

Then he went to bed. 

Now sure enough, in the dead of the 
night, the robbers sent one man back to 
the house to look after their money. But 
before long he came back in a great fright 
and told them a fearsome tale! 

“I went back to the house," said he, 
"and went in and tried to sit down in the 
rocking chair, and there was an old woman 
knitting there, and she—oh my!—stuck 
her knitting needles into me." 

(That was the cat, you know.) 

“Then I went to the table to look after 
the money, but there was a shoemaker 
under the table, and my! how he stuck his 
awl into me!" 

(That was the dog, you know.) 

“бо I started to go upstairs, but there 
was a man up there threshing, and goody! 
how he knocked me down with the flail!" 

(That was the goat, you know.) 

“Then I started to go down to the cellar, 
but—oh dear me!—there was a man down 
there chopping wood, and he knocked me 
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up and he knocked me down terribly with 
his axe.” 

(That was the bull, you know.) 

"But I should not have minded that if 
it had not been for a noisy little fellow оп 
the top of the house by the kitchen chimney, 
who kept calling out, ‘Cook him in a stew! 
Cook him in a stew! Cook him in a stew!’” 

(And that, of course, was the cock-a-doodle- 
doo.) 

Then the robbers agreed that they would 
rather lose their gold than meet with such 
a fate; so they made off, and Jack next 
morning went gaily home with his booty. 
And each of the animals carried a portion 
of it. The cat hung a bag on its tail (a cat 
when it walks always carries its tail stiff), 
the dog hung one on his collar, the goat and 
the bull hung theirs on their horns, but 
Jack made the rooster carry a golden guinea 
in its beak to prevent it from calling all the 
time: 


“ Cock-a-doodle-doo, 
Cook him in a stew!” 


Flora Annie Steel. 


Playing the story.—In order to help chil- 
dren to appreciate the story let them mime 
actions and imitate sounds based оп it:— 
т. Make a noise like a cat. 2. Make a noise 
like a goat. 3. Make a noise like a dog. 
4. Play that you are knitting a sock. 5. Play 
that you are making a shoe. 6. Play that 
you are threshing wheat. 7. Play that you 
are chopping wood. 8. Five of you play at 
making a hubbub. 9. Say the words that 
the cock called out. 
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Do you know?—Ask such questions as 
the following to ensure that the children 
know certain facts connected with the 
story:—1. In what way is a goat like a 
bull? 2, What is the colour of gold? 3. What 
word do you give to start a race? 4, How 
does a rocking-chair rock? 5. Where is the 
cellar of a house? 6. Of what are knitting 
needles made? 7. For what is an awl used? 


Put together—Write the following lists 
on the blackboard; let the children write 
the first list and put the second list in 
order; e.g., the cat mewed. 


The cat bleated. 
Тһе dog bellowed. 
The goat crowed. 
The bull mewed. 
The rooster barked. 


Making sentences.—Let the children tell 
or write sentences telling:—1. Why Jack 
started out. 2. What Jack did when they 
first came to the house. 3. How Jack 
frightened the robbers. 4. Why the robbers 
sent one man back to the house. 5. Why 
the rest of the robbers did not come back. 


Drawing.—Let the children draw one or 
more of the following:—1. A cat. 2. A cock. 
з. A bag of gold. 4. An axe. 5. A chimney. 


THE MAGIC PEPPER 
(A Story of a Giant) 


woman called Martha Taggs, whose 

only companion was a black poodle, 
which could do all kinds of clever tricks. 
She lived in a little white cottage not far 
from the castle of Giant Gruffenuff, the 
greatest Giant that ever was. 

I wish I could tell you how big Giant 
Gruffenuff really was. It's rather difficult. 
Anyhow, he was so big, that he could put 
a boy, a girl, and a fat pig, into one of his 


Ма time ago, there lived an old 
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vast pockets, and then he had plenty of 
room for more. 

One day, as the Giant was striding down 
the road from his castle, he spied old Martha 
Taggs’ black poodle walking towards him 
on his hind legs. 

“На! Һа! ha!” laughed the Giant (and 
when he laughed all the bedroom windows 
shook), "there's a funny looking black dog 
if ever there was one, just what I want for 
my dinner to-day," and stooping down, he 
snatched up the poor black poodle, pushed 
him far down in his great pocket, and strode 
off home again. 

When he reached his castle, the Giant 
started shouting at the top of his voice. He 
was always shouting at somebody. 

“Cook, cook, where are you? Ah, there 
you are. See, take this black poodle, and 
make me a pie for my dinner to-day, and 
be sure that you put plenty of black pepper 
into it, or you'll hear more about it.” 


Poor old Martha Taggs was very much 
upset when she heard that the terrible 
Giant Gruffenuff had stolen her dear black 
poodle, and that he was going to make a 
pie of him. She was far too frightened to 
go near the Giant, for she feared he might 
come roaring after her, put his huge foot 
on top of her little cottage and flatten it 
out. That would be the end of everything! 

So Martha Taggs had a good cry (which 
is quite a nice thing to have when you are 
troubled), dried her eyes on her clean white 
hanky, and went into the wood behind her 
cottage to visit a witch who lived there in 
a little hut all by herself, unless you count 
the black cat with one green eye, who kept 
her company. She was very old, so old 
that she had almost forgotten how old she 
really was. 

Now when the old witch (who must have 
been one hundred and three last Christmas), 
heard poor Martha Taggs’ story, she said: 
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“Sit down, good woman, sit down, and 
do not weep so much. Rest you here by the 
fire, while I go to my cupboard and see what 
magic it contains to help you.” The old 
witch now hobbled away to a big, black, 
oak cupboard that stood in one corner of 
the room. 


“Hubble bubble, hubble bubble, 
All the world is full of trouble,” 


sang the witch in a high cracked voice, as 
she searched among strange looking bottles 
and jars that filled the cupboard. 

“Ah, here’s the stuff I’m looking for!” 
she cried, returning with a small white pot 
in her hand, Then, waving her stick in the 
air three times, she whispered mysteriously: 


“ Listen! and make no noise, but see; 
Magic pepper this pepper be. 
If sprinkled on a dog that's dead, 
Once on his toes, twice on his head, 
That dog to life shall surely come, 
Before the set of this day's sun. 
But he that sniffs this pepper up, 
Be he a giant, be he a pup, 
Shall, sure as two fives make a ten, 
BE TURNED INTO A FAT RED НЕМ!” 


With these truly terrible words, the old 
witch handed Martha Taggs a small white 
pepper pot, adding: "Return at once to 
the Giant's castle, and give that pepper 
pot to the cook. Tell her to mix plenty of 
the pepper into the poodle pie she is making 
for the Giant's dinner to-day. Now, don't 
drop it, and be most careful that you do 
not sniff any of the pepper yourself, or 
you will most certainly turn into a red hen." 

Old Martha Taggs did as the witch had 
told her. She went to the Giant's castle 
and knocked at the kitchen door, which 
was opened by the Giant's fat cook, Mrs. 
Jollypot. 

“Well, I never," cried Mrs. Jollypot, “if 
this isn’t a surprise! Come inside, Mrs. 
Taggs, and sit down, for you must be tired 
coming up the hill. Who would have thought 
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of seeing you to-day? But what is this 
you've brought? Something for me? Well, 
bless me if that isn’t a strange thing. A 
pot of black pepper! Now how did you 
know that I wanted a pot of black pepper 
to-day, of all days in the week? You see, 
Mrs. Taggs, Giant Gruffenuff came home 
this morning, bringing a black poodle with 
him, and, says he to me, ‘Make me a poodle 
pie for my dinner to-day, and be sure you 
put plenty of black pepper into it,’ and me 
with never a bit of black pepper in the 
house. Well, I went to the grocer’s, and 
bought tea, sugar, butter and eggs, and 
quite forgot the black pepper. So, you see, 
you come at the right time. Goodness only 
knows what Giant Gruffenuff would have 
said if I had made his pie without any 
pepper in it!” 

“Be careful how you use it, Cook,” 
whispered Mrs. Taggs, rising to go. “Once 
on his toes, and twice on his head. It tastes 
better that way, and for goodness’ sake, 
don’t sniff any of the black pepper yourself, 
or you'll turn into a red hen." 

“TIl turn into what? " cried the astonished 
cook. 

"Into a red hen, if you sniff that black 

L^ 
P What nonsense," laughed the cook, her 
fat sides shaking. “As if I would believe 
such stupid tales! Now, I ask you, do I look 
like a red hen?” None the less, the cook 
was very careful not to sniff any of the 
witch’s magic pepper. 

As soon as Mrs. Taggs had gone, the cook 
began to make the poodle pie. Into a nice, 
big, brown pie dish she put all that remained 
of the poor black poodle, cut up into nice 
tasty pieces, with lots of thinly sliced onion, 
and salt, and plenty of the witch’s black 
pepper; she rolled out the paste and covered 
the pie, made it pretty round the edge with 
a fork, and put a pastry rose bud in the 
middle; then she made a little hole for the 
steam to come out of, and stuck the poodle’s 
tail in the middle, to make it look pretty. 

All this time, Giant Gruffenuff sat at 
his table in the great dining hall, with a 
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knife іп one huge hand, a fork in the other, 
and his napkin under his chin, growing 
hungrier and hungrier. 

“Come along, Cook, come along, I’m 
hungry,” roared the Giant, thumping on 
the table with his big knife, until the room 
shook. 

“Coming, master, coming,” cried the 
cook, as she entered the dining hall, carrying 
a great steaming brown pie, which she 
placed in front of the Giant, and by its side 
the pot of magic pepper. 

“Ho-he-fum, I'd like some,” roared the 
Giant, as he grinned at the great pie that 
stood on the table. 

“But, stay woman, what is this pot you’ve 
placed beside my knife?” 

“Oh, that’s just a little black pepper, 
master, as I know you like a lot,” replied 
the cook, as she pushed the witch’s pepper 
pot under the Giant's nose. 

“Good, very good," said the Giant, “now 
be off with you, and leave me to have my 
dinner in peace." 

Then Giant Gruffenuff sharpened his 
great knife, and cut himself a huge helping 
of the nice brown pie crust, when, suddenly, 
OUT OF THE STEAMING PIE LEAPT 
THE BLACK POODLE, and before you 
could say "bark," it had jumped through 
the open window, and had rushed down 
the road. 

Roaring with fury to see his dinner 
disappearing through the window, the 
Giant seized the magic pepper pot, and 
dashed after the poodle. But run as he 
might, the poodle could not-run as fast as 
the great Giant, and in another minute 
would most certainly have been caught, 
had not the giant put his foot into a big 
hole in the middle of the road, and crashed 
to the ground. The top of the pepper pot 
burst open, the magic pepper flew into 
the Giant's face, the Giant coughed, the 
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Giant sneezed, the Giant sniffed, and 
believe it or believe it not, instantly turned 
іто а fat red hen! 

No sooner did the clever black poodle 
see what had happened, than he chased 
the hen, caught her, and carrying her in 
his mouth, arrived at the cottage of old 
Martha Taggs, who stood staring in astonish- 
ment, as well she might, for there stood 
her dear black poodle, wagging his silky 
tail, and holding in his mouth a.big fat 
hen. 

So Martha Taggs had roast fowl for her" 
Sunday dinner, and lived ever afterwards 
very happily in her little white cottage 
with her dear old black poodle. 


Frank W. Millar. 


My. Mustard. 


Mr. Rpper Mr. Salt. 
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STORY AND RHYME 
LITTLE JUMPING JOAN 


Here am I, little Jumping Joan, 
When nobody's with me 
I'm always alone, 


LD Dick lived in a pretty cottage in 
Devon, where the daffodils and 
primroses bloom on the hills and in 

the woods. He lived alone with his white 
dog, Paddy, and his black cat, Smut. Old 
Dick had planted out his young cabbages, 
and his back was aching, so he sat down 
on the seat of the porch by the cottage 
door. He had a mug of cider made from his 
own apples, and a hunk of bread and cheese. 
Paddy sat beside him watching for tit-bits, 
and Smut was curled up on the sunny 
window sill. All was warm and very 
quiet, 

Suddenly Paddy sprang up with a loud 
"Bow, wow, wow!" He dashed away 
towards the newly-planted cabbages, followed 
by old Dick, who hobbled along as fast as 
his aches would let him, Before Paddy could 
get near the cabbages a round furry body 
bounded off through the hedge, a white tail 
showing up for a moment like a streak of 
snow against the dark ivy. Of course, it 
was Jumping Joan, the young lady rabbit, 
up to her tricks again. She had eaten two 
of the little cabbages before running away. 


uter, ug gl, Ti, ah, quern, 


Safely hidden near her hole, she laughed all 
over her face, twitched her little nose and 
ears, and said to herself in rabbit language: 


* Here am I, little Jumping Joan, 
When nobody's with me 
I'm always alone, 
—and Paddy can't catch mel" 

Next morning old Dick brought his 
breakfast into the porch and ate it there. 
Paddy had gone to the village to meet 
another dog and tell him all the doggy 
news, Smut lapped up his saucer of milk, 
and then followed old Dick down the garden 
path. Old Dick wanted to see how the 
young cabbages looked. A brown furry 
creature sprang up almost under his 
nose, and a white tail bobbed up and 
down across the garden and popped 
through the hedge. Poor old Dick! Only 
half a row of young cabbages was left; 
Jumping Joan had breakfasted on the 
other half. 

“They dratted rabbits!” muttered old 
Dick, and he went off to get more young 
cabbage plants, When he had filled up the 
row with new cabbages, he found some 
wire netting, and fastened it over the hole 
in the hedge. Jumping Joan watched him 
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from a safe little hidey hole, and once more 
said to herself in rabbit language: 


“Here am I, little Jumping Joan, 
When nobody’s with me 
I’m always alone.” 


Well, the cabbages stayed there for the 
next day and the day after; they looked 
green and fresh. Jumping Joan liked the 
look of them very much, but she found that 
she could not push through the wire netting, 
so she went round the hedge to find another 
way into the garden. 

Old Dick stood at his garden gate, when 
his friend, old Bob, came along. Both the 
old men went into Dick’s porch, leaving the 
gate open. No sooner were they seated in 
the porch with a mug of cider each, than 
naughty Jumping Joan ran in the open 
gate and down to the cabbages, and this 
time she ate the whole row of them! Old 
Dick was saying to old Bob, “A dratted 
rabbit did eat up my cabbages, but I put 
wire netting over thicky there ‘ole in the 
‘edge, and the new cabbages look vitty and 
proper. Do'ee come and look at 'em, Bob." 
Slowly they walked down the path, but 
when they came to the cabbage plot they 
gazed in horror—not a single green cabbage 
could be seen! Out of sight a fat little rabbit 
laughed to herself: 
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“Неге am I, little Jumping Joan, 
When nobody's with me 
I'm always alone." 


But Jumping Joan never had another 
cabbage out of old Dick's garden. That 
same day old Bob and old Dick filled up 
every hole in the hedge with wire netting, 
and put a piece along the bottom of the 
gate, which old Dick was very careful to 
shut tight from that time onward. A new 
row of cabbages grew to a fine size, and 
one day old Dick showed them to old Bob 
with great pride. Paddy stood beside old 
Dick, and at that moment Paddy heard a 
rustling on the other side of the hedge. He 
barked loudly: “Bow, wow, wow, Jumping 
joan! No more cabbages for you! Now 
you can stay alone, outside! Bow, wow, 
wow!" 

The green eyes of Smut, the cat, peered 
through the dark hedge. Two bright eyes 
above a twitching nose looked back at him 
among the leaves. 

"Keep your old cabbages!" shouted 
naughty Jumping Joan. 

* Here am I, little Jumping Joan, 
When nobody's with me 
I'm always alone." 


J. Bone. 


RHYMES AND POEMS 


“The traditional nursery rhymes and game-songs should form the natural repertory 
for the younger children.” 


SEE-SAW 


See, saw, Margery Daw, 
Baby shall have a new master; 
She shall have but a penny a day, 
Because she can’t work any faster. 


Old Rhyme. 


Reading preparation —This rhyme is suit- 
able for reading preparation with the Fives, 
for the words and ideas are simple. Prob- 
ably the children already know the tradi- 
tional tune to which this rhyme is sung. 
Let the class choose a girl for Margery Daw 
and a boy for the master, and let them 
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play on the see-saw, trying to go up and 


down in time with the music. If there is 
no see-saw in the playground improvise 
one for two dolls, 

Print the rhyme on the blackboard for 
the children to associate the written with 
the spoken words. Draw pictures on cards 
of a see-saw, baby, penny; print the names 
under them and add the cards to the Fives’ 
Card Dictionary. 

For a matching game print words on 
cards; then print two sets of phrases for 
matching. А further stage is to write 
sentences on Flash Cards; e.g., i. Margery 
Daw has a see-saw. 2. The new master has 
а baby. 3. The master gives her a penny 
a day. 4. She can't work fast. 5. I like to 
EO on a see-saw. 6. Margery will take me 
on her see-saw. 


HUSH-A-BYE, BABY 


(This rhyme is set to music on page 201.) 


Hush-a-bye, baby, on the tree top, 
When the wind blows the cradle will rock; 
When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
Down will come baby, cradle and all. 

Old Rhyme. 


P-VOL. I—N 
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Action song.—Certain children stand before 
the class and perform these actions to the 
music, while the other children sing:— 


I. Hush-a-bye, baby,| Fold arms loosely 


= sve top, and rock them 
gently from side 
to side. 


II. When the wind 
24.5 TOCK 


Rock arms higher 
and higher, sway- 
ing the body as 
well. 


III. When the bough 
E fall 


Suddenly open arms 
and stretch them 
upwards and out- 
wards. 


Let arms fall slowly 
to sides fluttering 
the hands. 


Ar 
Bf 


Reading preparation—The rhyme is suit- 
able for reading preparation with the Fives, 
for the words and ideas are simple. The 
baby in the rhyme may be referred to as a 
baby bird in the nest, and the teacher can 
draw on the blackboard a tree with a nest, 


IV. Down will come 
аш 
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and а bird оп a branch. (There is а picture, 
The Bird's Nest, No. 36 in the portfolio.) 
_ Children will like to nurse their dolls with 
a gentle swaying movement as they sing 
this song. Draw pictures on cards of a baby 
bird, a tree top, a bird’s nest (cradle), a 
broken branch, a nest on the ground; 
print the names under the drawings and 
use the cards in a matching game. The 
cards can be added to the Fives’ Card 
Dictionary. 

For another matching game print two 
sets of phrases, and, later, write sentences 
on Flash Cards; e.g., 1. Baby is on the 
tree top. 2. We sing “‘Hush-a-bye” to the 
baby. 3. The wind blows the cradle. 4. 
The cradle will rock in the tree top. 5. 
The wind breaks the bough. 6. The baby 
and cradle will fall down. 


WHAT SHALL WE DRESS OUR 
BABY IN? 


Winter and Summer must soon begin, 
What shall we dress our baby in? 

What shall we dress her in, darling, say, 
That will do for work and will do for play, 
For Sundays and Mondays and every day, 
What shall we dress her in, darling, say? 


Winter and Summer must soon begin, 
What shall we dress our baby in? 
Softest silk for her tender skin, 
Whitest linen all smooth and thin, 


And a little striped jacket to button her in. 
E. Rendall. 
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Dolls—This is a capital poem for the 
girls, who will enter into the spirit of the 
words if they discuss how best to dress their 
dolls for “Winter, Summer, Sundays and 
Mondays.” The children can be divided 
into four groups, each group dressing a doll 
for one of the chosen seasons or days. 


Language iraiming.—1ln this poem there 
are many sibilant sounds which help to 
make the words run smoothly. The children 
can make a list of words containing sibilants; 
these words can be repeated by those 
children who do not articulate clearly; 
e.g, shadow, shoe, shop, shore, short, shut, 
shoot; see, saw, soft, snuggle, Sunday; 
miss, kiss, wish, fish, dish. 

The following verse 
practice :— 


affords further 


“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings— 
And why the sea is boiling hot— 
And whether pigs have wings." 


THE SWING 
(This poem is set to music on page 200.) 


How do you like to go up in a swing, 
Up in the air so blue? 

Oh, I do think it the pleasantest thing 
Ever a child can do! 


Up in the air and over the wall, 
Till I can see so wide, 

Rivers and trees and cattle and all 
Over the countryside. 


Till I look down on the garden green, 
Down on the roof so brown—— 
Up in the air I go flying again, 
Up in the air and down. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Drawing.—ln this poem there аге some 
good word pictures which the children will 
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like to express in drawing, preferably in 
colour :— 


1. Rivers and trees and cattle. 

2. Looking down on the garden green. 

3. Looking down on the roof of a 
house. 


Those children who have been to a fair 
can draw a swing-boat; if there is a swing 
in the playground some children will like 
to go out of doors and draw it with a child 
swinging. 

Language training.—The use of the marks 
of interrogation and exclamation should be 
pointed out to the Sevens, in order to help 
them with their inflection of the lines. 

Think of other words to rhyme with 
swing, wall, wide, green, brown. 

Tell or write the plurals of other words 
besides rivers, trees and cattle; e.g., hours, 
flowers, sheep, children. 


JOHNNY HEAD-IN-AIR 


Ав he trudged along to school, 
It was always Johnny's rule 
To be looking at the sky 

And the clouds that floated by; 
But what just before him lay, 
In his way, 

Johnny never thought about; 
So that everyone cried out: 
"Look at little Johnny there, 
Little Johnny Head-in-Air!” 


Running just in Johnny’s way, 
Came a little dog one day; 
Johnny’s eyes were still astray 
Up on high, 

In the sky; 

And he never heard them cry: 
“Johnny, mind the dog is nigh!” 
Bump! 

Dump! 

Down they fell with such a thump, 
Dog and Johnny in a lump! 


Once, with head as high as ever, 
Johnny walked beside the river, 
Johnny watched the swallows trying 
Which was cleverest at flying. 

Oh! what fun! 

Johnny watched the bright round sun 
Going in and coming out; 

This was all he thought about, 

So he strode on, only think! 

To the river’s very brink, 

Where the bank was high and steep, 
And the water very deep; 

And the fishes, in a row, 

Stared to see him coming 50. 


One step more! Oh! sad to tell! 
Headlong in poor Johnny fell. 

And the fishes, in dismay, 

Wagged their tails and swam away. 
There lay Johnny on his face, 

With his nice red writing-case; 

But, as they were passing by, 

Two strong men had heard him cry; 
And, with sticks, these two strong men 
Hooked poor Johnny out again. 


Oh! you should have seen him shiver 
When they pulled him from the river. 
He was in a sorry plight! 

Dripping wet, and such a fright! 

Wet all over, everywhere, 

Clothes, and arms, and face, and hair: 
Johnny never will forget 

What it is to be so wet. 


And the fishes, one, two, three, 

Are come back again, you see; 

Up they came the moment after, 

To enjoy the fun and laughter. 

Each popped out his little head, 

And to tease poor Johnny, said: 

"Silly little Johnny, look, 

You have lost your writing-book!" 
Heinrich Hoffman. 


Nole.—This poem is too long for most 
children in the infant school to learn, 
although there may be one or two who will 
like to attempt it. The poem is best recited 
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by the teacher, and the children will enjoy 
the story of the boy who did not look where 
he was going. There are many word pictures 
in the poem which the children can illustrate 
in line or in colour; e.g.,— 


т. Johnny trudging to school. 

2. Johnny tripping over the dog. 

3. Johnny watching the swallows, and the 
fish watching Johnny. 

. Johnny tumbling in the water. 

. Johnny pulled out of the water. 

. The fishes enjoying the fun. 


aunt 


SONG FOR A BALL-GAME 
(This poem is set to music on page 204.) 


Bounce ball! Bounce ball! 
One—two—three. 
Underneath my right leg 
And round about my knee. 
Bounce ball! Bounce ball! 
Bird—or—bee 
Flying from the rose-bud 
Up into the tree. 


Bounce ball! Bounce ball! 
Fast—you—go 

Underneath my left leg 
And round about my toe. 

Bounce ball! Bounce ball! 
Butt—er—fly 

Flying from the rose-bud 
Up into the sky. 


Bounce ball! Bounce ball! 
You—can’t—stop. 
Right leg and left leg 
Round them both you hop. 
Bounce ball! Bounce ball! 
Shy—white—dove, 
Tell me how to find him, 
My own true love. 
Wilfrid Thorley. 


A game.—Ihe day before the song is to 
be learned put a notice on the board: BRING 
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| 
Cora E.n. Fareroon s» t 


BOUNCE BALLS TO-MORROW FOR A 
GAME. The notice will arouse the children’s 
curiosity and interest, besides encouraging 
them to read. Practise first in the play- 
ground bouncing balls “underneath my 
right leg and round about my knee,” After- 
wards learn the first verse, and when known 
let a few children in turn bounce their balls 
in time to the music while the others sing. 


CHOOSING SHOES 
(This poem is set to music on page 202.) 


New shoes, new shoes, 

Red and pink and blue shoes, 

Tell me, what would you choose, 
If they’d let us buy? 


Buckle shoes, bow shoes, 

Pretty pointy-toe shoes, 

Strappy, cappy low shoes; 
Let’s have some to try. 


Bright shoes, white shoes, 

Dandy-dance-by-night shoes— 

Perhaps-a-little-tight shoes, 
Like some? so would I. 
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BUT 
Flat shoes, fat shoes, 
Stump-along-like-that shoes, 
Wipe-them-on-the-mat shoes, 
That's the sort they'll buy. 
Ffrida Wolfe. 


Speech training.—This is a useful song for 
practice in articulation. Every line should 
be carefully studied; some of the lines will 
prove “tongue twisters” to the children; 
e.g.,— 


1. “Dandy-dance-by-night shoes— 
Perhaps-a-little-tight shoes.” 


2. "Stump-along-like-that shoes, 
Wipe-them-on-the-mat shoes." 


The song is worth learning thoroughly, 


во that it can be sung or recited at odd 
times throughout the year. 


ONE AND ONE 


Two little girls are better than one; 
Two little boys can double the fun; 


س 


Two little birds can build a fine nest; 

Two little arms can love mother best; 

Two little ponies must go to a span; 

Two little pockets has my little man; 

Two little eyes to open and close, 

Two little ears and one little nose, 

Two little elbows, dimpled and sweet, 

Two little shoes on two little feet, 

Two little lips and one little chin, 

Two little cheeks with а rose shut in, 

Two little shoulders, chubby and 
strong, 

Two little legs running all day long. 

Two little prayers does my darling 
say, 

Twice does he kneel by my side eacli 
day, 

Two little folded hands, soft and 
brown, 

Two little eyelids cast meekly down, 

And two little angels guard him in 
bed, 

One at the foot and one at the head. 

Old Rhyme. 


Action rhyme.—This is a useful action 


thyme for the Fives. The rhyme itself may 
be too difficult for the Fives to learn, but 
an older child can repeat the rhyme while 
the younger ones do the actions. 
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SONGS 
ACTION SONG— JENNY JONES.” 


ROW of girls stand facing a row of boys. 
Boys walk towards the girls, holding 
hands, and singing: 


We've come to see poor Jenny Jones, 
Jenny Jones, Jenny Jones. 

We've come to see poor Jenny Jones, 
And how is she to-day? 


Girls walk towards boys, imitating the action: 


Poor Jenny Jones is washing, 
Washing, washing. 

Poor Jenny Jones is washing, 
And can't see you to-day. 


Doh = 6 
fls, Ja .d 44 .п 


Verses т and 2 ағ repeated several 
times, the girls substituting for "washing" 
the words “mangling,” “rinsing,” “ironing,” 
etc, 


Finally, the girls come forward, the girls 
and boys at the end of the lines join 
hands, and all skip round, hand in hand, 
singing: 


Jenny Jones can come to play, 
Come to play, come to play, 

Jenny Jones can come to play, 
You can see her to-day. 


. We've come to see poor Jen- пу Jones, Jen- ny Jones, Jen - ny Jones, We've 


Wash - ing, 
Come to play 


wash - ing, Poor 
come to play 


2. Poor *wash - ing, 


Jen - ny Jones is 
come to play 


Lasttime: Jen- пу Jones can 


come to see poor jen - ny Jones,And how is she to - day? 
Jen- ny Jones із wash - ing, And can't see you to - day. 
Jen - ny Jones can come to play, You сап see her to - дау. 
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SONG FOR А BALL GAME 


WILFRID THORLEY PERCY G. SAUNDERS 
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4. Bounce ` ball! Bounce ball! 
2.Bounce ball! Bounce ball! 
8. Bounce ball! Bounce ball! 
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Bounce ball! 
Bounce ball! 
Bounce ball! 


Fly - ing from. the 
Fly - ing from. the 
Tell ше how— 


Up in-to the tree. 
Up in-to the sky. 
My own.. irue love. 


CENTRE ОЕ INTEREST— 
THE HOME 


V. HEALTH IN THE HOME 


2 
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Drawing in Outline of Picture No. 7 he Portfol 


“ Physical welfare is the foundation upon which mental training should be placed.” 
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НЕАІТН ІМ 


Description of Picture No. 7.—The picture 
shows the children’s nursery or playroom, 
Notice the pictures on the wall, illustrative of 
childish subjects, and the case of brightly 
coloured books. On the floor a cat is engaged 
in washing one of her kittens. 

The two children, Peggy and John, have 
made a bed for their doll in the armchair. 
They have tied up her head and put her 
to bed, propped up by a pillow. Peggy is 
dressed as a nurse, with cap and apron. 
She has evidently been administering 
medicine from the bottle on the floor, for 
she holds a spoon in one hand and the 
doll’s wrist in the other. A cup and saucer 
by the bottle suggest that the patient is 
on a light diet. John is the doctor. He 


THE HOME 


wears spectacles and is dressed in an overcoat 
and scarf. Laying his top hat upon the floor, 
he advances to the doll with a stethoscope. 

The frieze for the classroom wall is made 
up of a cat and a kitten. Drawings in 
outline for tracing these figures are given. 
One half of the children will require whole 
sheets of drawing paper, each with a tracing 
of the cat, the others will need half sheets 
with a tracing of the kitten. Let the children 
make their own choice of colour for their 
cats and kittens, The children should first 
moisten the paper with a brush filled with 
clean water. After colouring, the children 
may cut out their sections along the guiding 
lines, so that they may be mounted on the 
back of a strip of wall paper. 
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LANGUAGE AND SPEECH TRAINING 


Conversation on Picture No. 7.—The 
children should freely describe and discuss 
the picture. To stimulate thought and 
observation, and to bring to the notice of 
the children any points overlooked, the 
teacher may make some of the following 
suggestions:—1. Tell what is іп the arm- 
chair, 2. Tell why the doll is put to bed. 
3. Tell why you think her head is tied up. 
4. Give a name to the doll. 5. Tell how 
Peggy is dressed. 6. Tell what Peggy pre- 
tends to be, 7. Tell how John is dressed. 
8. Tell whom John pretends to be. 9. Tell 
where John has left his hat. ro. What is 
this kind of hat called? ті. Do doctors 
usuall put their hats on the floor? Where 
do they put them? 12. John holds an 
instrument by which a doctor can hear a 
person's heart beating. To whose heart 
does John pretend to listen? 13. Tell what 
is in the bottle on the floor. 14. Tell why 
Peggy holds a spoon. 15. Tell what may 
be in the cup on the floor. 16. What is the 
mother cat doing to her kitten? 17. Tell 
what the picture on the left of the wall shows. 
18. Say the rhyme: Humpty Dumpty,— 


see Index. 19. Tell what the middle picture 
shows. 20. Say the rhyme: Sing a Song 
of Sixpence,—see Index. 21. Tell what the 
last picture shows. 22. Tell what you see 
in the border under the picture. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM FIVE TO SIX 


“The child's interests appear first of ай in 
the form of play.” 


Play.—Let the children mime actions and 
imitate sounds based on the picture:—r. 
Play at nursing a sick doll. 2. Put dolly 
to bed. 3. Tie up dolly’s head, 4. Fetch 
dolly some nice medicine. 5. Play at being 
the doctor. 6. Play at listening to dolly's 
breathing. 7. Feel dolly's pulse. 8. Speak 
like pussy. 9. Speak like kitty. ro. Speak 
like the blackbirds in the pie. 


Matching colours.—Let the children select 
from their boxes of beads, papers, wool, 
silk or other material, the colours to match 
some of those seen in Рісінге No. 7,—Peggy's 
blue frock, John's brown coat, the yellow 
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part of the wall, the green part of the wall, 
the red in the border, the white cats and 
kittens, the brown floor. 

The children can paint a sheet of paper 
yellow to represent the wall, and when the 
colour is still moist add blue to one half of 
it and so make the lower part of the wall 
green. Such work on a big scale is well 
suited to the use of rag and colour,—see 
page 111. When the colour is dry let the 
children put a row of red spots across the 
top part of the wall. 


Missing words.—Say such sentences as 
the following for the children to supply 
the missing words:— 


т. Peggy had a sick —— (doll). 

2. Peggy sent for the —— (doctor). 

3. Peggy put her doll to —— (bed). 

4. She made a bed in a —— (chair). 

5. She tied a handkerchief round dolly's 
—— (head). 

6. Peggy gave her some --- (medicine) 

7. The doctor's name was —— (John). 

8. Тһе cat has two — (kittens). 

9. The cat is washing one —— (kitten). 


Word building.—Where a phonic system 
of teaching reading is practised, word 
building can be done in connection with 
the picture. Print on the blackboard the 
name of a conspicuous object; е.р., cat. 
Let the children then select from their 
boxes the letters to make caf. They can 
then make other similar words; e.g., mat, 
sat, bat, fat, rat,—and so forth. Deal in the 
same way with other words; e.g., cup, kit, 
spoon, book, tail, doll, bed. Some of the 
name words which may be too difficult 
for the Fives at the moment, can be printed 
on cards with a suitable picture and put 
in the Card Dictionary; e.g., nurse, doctor, 
bottle, chair. 


A “Yes and Ко” game.—Draw on the 
blackboard a jug with a fly on the top of 
it. In this game the children answer either 
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Yes or No:—1. Is that a jug? Yes. 2. Is 
the fly in the jug? No. 3. Is the fly under 
the jug? No. 4. Is the fly on the jug? 
Yes. 5. Is the fly drinking milk? No. 
6. Does the fly drink milk? Yes. 7. Has 
the fly only two legs? No. 8. Has the fly 
only four legs? No, 9. Has the fly six legs? 
Yes. 10. Should the fly drink the milk? 
No. 11. Should we drink the milk? Yes. 


Number.—The children can set out the 
correct number of counters, buttons, bricks, 
sticks, etc., to correspond with the number 
of various things seen in Picture No. 7, or 
with the number of objects obtained from 
the dolls house:—3 pictures on the wall; 
I cat and 2 kittens in the picture; 3 and 3, 
or 2 and 2 and 2, or 1 and 5, or 2 and 4 cats 
in the border; 6 times 2 cats and kittens in 
the border; І cup, I saucer and I bottle. 
The 4 legs of the kittens can be plainly 
seen in the border, also the tails, ears, and 
eyes of the cats; all these can be utilised in 
the number lesson. Count out 6 children 
for cats and 6 for kittens; let them mew 
together, individually, in pairs and so on. 
The children can make 6 tiny plasticine 
balls, т for each kitten in the border. Set 
the balls out іп a row; I ball rolls away; 
2 go away; 3 go away—and so on. 


FOR CHILDREN OVER SIX 


Flash Cards.—The use of these reading 
Cards is explained on page 14. The follow- 
ing sentences might be written on strips 
of card:— 


1. Peggy has a pretty doll. 
The doll is sick. 
Peggy puts dolly to bed. 
She makes a bed in a chair. 


2. Peggy ties up dolly's head. 
Dolly has the toothache. 
Peggy sends for the doctor. 
John is the doctor. 
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. The doctor orders medicine. 
The medicine is in the bottle. 
Peggy is the nurse. 


Peggy gives the medicine in a spoon. 


. The cat has two kittens. 
It is a tabby cat. 


The tabby cat is washing one kitten. 


The other kitten is looking at us. 


Flash Cards—questions.—Short questions 
can be written on: Flash Cards:—1. What 
colour is the top of the wall? 2. What 
colour is the bottom of the wall? 3. 
What colour is the floor? 4. Who is wearing 
a blue frock? 5. Who is wearing a brown 
coat? 6. What does pussy say when she is 
hungry? 7. What does pussy say when she 
is pleased? 8. What is in the bottle? 9. What 
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is the doctor going to do? то. What hap- 
pened to Humpty Dumpty? ті. What 
happened when the king cut the pie? 


Missing words.—Write several sentences 
on the blackboard or preferably on cards, 
and let the children rewrite the sentences 
adding the missing words:— 


т. Peggy is dressed like a —— (nurse). 

2. John pretends to be the —— (doctor). 

3. Dolly is put to bed in the —— (arm- 
chair). 


4. Dolly’s head is tied with a —— (hand- 
kerchief). 


5. The nurse is going to give dolly some 
—— (medicine). 
6. The cat has two —— (kittens). 


7. One of the kittens is being —— 
(washed). 
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8. The cat washes her kitten with her 
—— (tongue). 


Children who are unable to spell the 
words required to fill the gaps should be 
allowed to look for them in the Scrapbook 
Dictionary. 


Rhyming words.—Write on the black- 
board the following words printed in italics, 
and let the children suggest other words 
having the same sound and end-form to 
add to each:— 


I. kitten, mitten, bitten. 

2. chair, pair, fair, hair. 

3. wall, ball, stall, fall, call, hall. 
4. murse, purse, verse, worse. 

5. floor, poor, door. 


There are many easier words which can be 
used in the same way; e.g., cat, kit, book, 


TnAcE-OuT FOR FRIEZE—K TIEN 
Trace this Drawing for part of the Frieze, Picture No. 7. 
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Trace this Drawing for part of the Frieze, Picture No, 7. 
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pot, Let the children write all the words in 
their own Word Books. 


PROJECTS AND PICTURES 


Incorrect speech—* doesn't ” and “ isn't." 
In connection with Picture No. 7, sentences 


Read aloud these incomplete rhymes and can be framed which require an answer 


let the children suggest the final words:— 


I. A birdie with a yellow bill 
Hopped upon a window —— (sill). 


2. He comes with mother up the stair, 
And by my bed he takes a —— (chair). 


3. I know a funny little man, 
As quiet as a mouse, 
Who does the mischief that is done 
In everybody’s —— (house). 


What is wrong in these groups?—For 
this exercise write each group of words on 
the blackboard or on Flash Cards. The 
children write down (or name) the word 
that does not belong to its group:— 


I. doctor, grocer, ship, sailor, policeman. 
2. father, mother, sister, brother, kitten. 
3. glass, iron, tin, lead, steel. 

4. oak, holly, chestnut, butter, ivy. 

5. tea, water, milk, cocoa, bread. 


Flash Cards—reading and doing.—Print 
the following directions on strips of card; 
exhibit each card in turn for a few seconds 
to the class, and let the children take turns 
in carrying out the directions. Teacher 
draws on the blackboard an oval to repre- 
sent a cat's body when the cat is sitting 
upright ;— 


. Draw a ring for the cat’s head. 

. Give the cat two ears, 

. Give the cat two eyes. 

. Give the cat a mouth and whiskers. 
. Give the cat a nose. 

. Give the cat a tail. 


сольо ын 


This is а capital game which rouses 
interest and induces children to read rapidly 
and accurately. Other creatures and objects 
can be treated in a similar way; e.g., mouse, 
horse, fowl, scooter, motor car, wheel- 
barrow, ship, etc. 


including either doesn’t or isn’t. 


The teacher asks, “Does your dolly come 
to school? ” 

The child replied, 
come to school." 

The teacher asks, "Is Humpty Dumpty 
a big boy?" 

The child answers, 
isn't a big boy." 


"My dolly doesn't 


"Humpty Dumpty 


Exercises of this kind help children to avoid 
using don't and айті:--І. Does dolly like 
medicine? 2. Does pussy like dogs? 3. Does 
a cat bark? 4. Does a kitten sing? 5. Does 
the doctor sell hats? 6. Does the nurse cry? 
7. Is the cat on the table? 8. Is the bottle 
on a shelf? 9. Is the doctor's hat on a peg? 
10. Is the wall blue? rr. Is the floor green? 


Reading and drawing.— Write on cards 
directions for drawing, and distribute the 
cards among the children:— 


I. Draw a blue bottle. 
Make one half purple. 
Put in a red cork. 


2. Colour all your paper yellow for a wall. 
Make one half green. 
Put red pictures on the wall. 


3. Colour one half of your paper blue for 
the sky. 
Colour the other half red for a wall. 
Put a brown cat on the top of the wall. 


Writing messages.—Let the Sevens write 
a letter to Doctor Smith asking him to 
come to their house because their doll or 
puppy is Ш. Remind the children to finish 
the letter with the formal words 1 am, 
etc.—see page 69. In an early lesson of 
this kind the teacher might, with the 
children's help, write a model letter to Mr. 
Jones the plumber asking him to come to 
mend а burst water pipe:— 
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Dear Mr. Jones, 
Will you please call at my house to see 
about a water pipe which has burst. 
I am, 
Yours truly, 


It should be remembered that children 
take great pleasure in writing short letters 
about things in which they are interested, 
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and there is probably no better exercise in 
written composition that can be given to 
children than letter writing. 


Things which help us to keep tidy.—On 
the blackboard draw outlines of the illus- 
trations of objects shown below. Let the 
children tell how each thing is used to keep 
us tidy. 


TIU 


i ШЕТ! 
AR 


SUI ІШІПТІ, 


BLACKING 


Сомв 
Soap 
BLACKING 


CLOTHES BRUSH 
TooTHBRUSH 
BowL or WATER 


Harr BRUSH 
NEEDLE AND COTTON 
Scissors 
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Riddles—who аш IP—Write on cards or 
say:— 


I. I am white. 
I am good to drink. 
Baby likes me. 
Who am I? 
(Answer—Milk.) 


2. I am a tiny insect. 
I come into your house. 


ACTIVITIES 


Classroom project—health and hygiene.— 
This project is a continuation of the one 
described in the previous Section on page 
179. In connection with the care of dolls, 
children learn to appreciate the value of 
cleanliness, fresh air and rest for little ones. 

The children soon learn to talk to their 
dolls and enquire if they have washed their 
hands, faces and teeth. Generally, the child 
insists that the doll has mot done so, and 
bowls of water and paper towels may be 
provided with which the children may wash 
their dolls, but care must be taken that 
the dolls are not spoilt by the use of too 
much water. 

The dolls may be dressed in clean clothes, 
washed on the doll’s washing day, and their 
hair tidied. Their beds and perambulators 
may need repairing by the boys. Their 
bedding and cushions should be shaken, 
and the sheets and covers washed. The 
dolls may be put to rest in their beds or 
perambulators, or on chairs, with low 
pillows and light warm covering. The Fives 
may tear paper or rag to fill pillow cases 
made by the older ones. The dolls may be 
taken for an airing if weather permits. 

Some children may wish to turn part of 
the classroom into a hospital or sick room. 
The girls can act as nurses, dressed as shown 
in Picture No. 7, and put their dolls to bed. 
The boys may act as doctors,—feel the 
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І have six legs and two wings. 


I say “Buzz.” 
Who am I? 
(Answer—Fly.) 


3. I live in a bottle. 
I make your skin brown. 
Mother puts me on a cut knee, 
Who am I? 
(Answer—Iodine.) 


WORK 


patients’ pulses and affect to look at their 
tongues. Some dolls, supposed to be suffer- 
ing from injuries, can be bandaged. When 
the dolls are supposed to be getting better, 
they can be dressed and propped up in a 
warm place. 


Guessing games.—The children sit round 
in a ring with the teacher in the centre. 
The children are asked to think of all the 
things they need in order to be clean, and 
in turn to name one thing which has not 
been said before. If a child cannot think 
of the name of something before the teacher 
counts ten, he is out. The last one left in 
wins the game. 

The game can be repeated for the names 
of foods good to eat. 


Paper cutting—doctor.—The Fives can 
tear or cut paper to make the doctor's hat, 
his bag, a tumbler, a watch and an apple. 


Stick laying—health.—The Fives can make 
pictures of a brush and comb (Figs. та and 
1b), a doctor's bag (Fig. 2), a toothbrush 
(Fig. 3), and a bath and towel (Figs. 4a and 
4b), with sticks of various lengths. 


Paper picture—the health poster.—Several 
children can help to make a poster of this 
type, which is of fairly large size, mounted 
on a piece of cardboard. First paste on 
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the cardboard a plain coloured paper for 
the wall and a piece of wall paper for the 
floor. Draw a guiding line in pencil about 
тіп. from the top of the wall and stick on 
alternate squares of white and coloured paper 
for the frieze. The teacher should draw out 
the child’s head and shoulders on pink paper, 
as shown in the sketch. Cut out the head 
and stick it on, then add a triangle of red 
for the mouth, and the eyes and hair of 
brown paper. (Tiny children could make 
a pastel drawing of the child’s head and 
shoulders, and cut it out complete.) Make 
the towel rack of four strips of brown paper, 
two strips being longer with little feet. Cut 
out the towel from white paper and paste it 
over the rack. Stick strips of dark paper 
round the edge of the card to make a border. 
The words MY BATH printed on white paper 
may be pasted on the wall of the bathroom, 


suot 


cut bath from \ 
Б cut towel cut Lowel 
tite ris ed rack from from white 
... brown paper paper 
cut hair & 
eyes from 


2% cut border from black 
paper 


head а sholders are ас Em ee 
cut 7 сас 5 es from 
Kou dox ее E 
кесі. triangle. to make frieze. 
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Plastic model—brush and comb.—For the 
brush take two balls of clay or coloured 
plasticine. Make one into a roll for the 
handle and the other into an oval for the 
back of the brush. Take another ball of 
white or yellow plasticine and flatten it 
into an oval a little narrower than the back 
of the brush, but thicker. Join the parts, 
flatten the handle and pinch it where it 
joins to the back. Mark the bristles on the 
white plasticine with the point of a modelling 
tool. 

For the comb take two “worms” of clay 
or plasticine, one a little longer and thicker 
than the other. Flatten the larger “worm” 
slightly to make the handle. Flatten the 
smaller "worm" and cut the teeth with 
the modelling tool. Join the parts together. 


Plastic model—jug and bowl—Make the 
bowl from a ball of clay or plasticine. 
Hollow the ball with the thumb and 
work up the sides with the fingers. Start 
the jug from a slightly larger ball. Roll 
it slightly, then pinch it in to make the 
neck. 

In the same way as for the bowl, hollow 
the top of the jug and work up the rim and 
spout with the fingers. Add a "worm" for 
the handle. 
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Paper model—mirror.— The Fives can 
make a mirror from a piece of tinfoil. 
Smooth out the tinfoil, fold it double and 
cut out the required shape—square or 
oblong. Open the tinfoil, seccotine it thickly 
on the dull side and stick it to a piece of 
brown paper. Seccotine or some other 
strong adhesive must always be used when 
sticking tinfoil. Cut the brown paper to 
leave a margin all round. The mirror is 
hung by wool stuck on the back by pieces 


of paper. 


Paper model—bed.— Take a strip of paper 
about 1r in. by 2 in. and fold into 8 sections. 
Open it out and number the sections 1 to 8. 


ACTIVITIES AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


To decorate the bed, the older children may 
paste a cut-out design, or make crayon 
drawings, on sections 2 and 7. To make up 
the bed, fold back the two ends on the 
same side along the creases marked by the 
heavy dotted lines in the diagram. Paste 
sections 2 and 3 and 6 and 7 together. Turn 
under a small flap for standing, and cut 
out the legs. Make a tissue paper pillow 
and a crépe paper coverlet, and paste these 
to the bed. 


Pepe Ilin x 2in.bendat 
thick clotted Lines, 


= 


Tm pp 
DEA 


poste together. 


Paper model—hair brush.—Take a strip 
about 2in. long of thin cardboard or stiff 
paper and cut out the shape of the frame- 
work of a hairbrush, as shown in the diagram. 
Now cut a piece of paper rin. square and 
tear or cut a fringe along two sides. Fold 
the paper at the dotted line and paste it 
over the hairbrush handle. 


paper lın square 
cut fringe & fold 


over handle 


Cardboard model—bed.—Take a shallow 
lid or box and pierce a hole at each corner,— 
the teacher or an older child may do this. 
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Push four skewers or kindergarten sticks 
through the holes and turn the lid so that 
the sides point downwards, Make the legs of 
even length and fix them in position by 
lumps of clay or plasticine underneath the 
bed. Make four little balls of clay or plas- 
ticine, fix them to the top of the bedposts 
and stretch a double piece of cotton or 
wool between them at the head and foot 
of the bed. 


Cardboard model—wardrobe.—Take a rect- 
angular box, remove the lid, and cover the 
outside with oak wall paper. Take the 
tim off the lid, cut it in half lengthways 
and cover both sides of each half with 
similar wall paper. Attach each half of the 


cardboard box covered with oak 
wall paper: 


a 
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lid to one long front edge of the box by 
3 strips of paper or passe-partout on the 
inside. When sticking on the strips lay 
the box sideways with the lid alongside, 
and leave till the gum is dry before attaching 
the other side. Push a shoe button in each 
half of the door to serve as a handle and 
fasten it on the inside with a piece of match 
stick. 


Каћа work—mat.—Take three long 
strands of differently coloured raffia or 
thick wool and knot them together at one 
end. One child can hold the knot while 
another plaits the raffia tightly and evenly. 
Lay it flat on the table, make up the raffia 
into an oval shape and stitch it into position 
with a needle and cotton. Press the mat 
with the hand now and then to prevent its 
cockling up. Pleasing combinations of colour 
are green, fawn and black; or blue, mauve 
and black. The children should be encour- 
aged to choose harmonious colours for their 
mats, 


stitch 
= together: 


how to plait 
the тофта. 


Model with odds and ends—chest of 
drawers.—Take six or nine match boxes 
and gum them together as shown in the 
diagram. Cover them with oak wall paper 
and gum the whole to the lid of a box about 
the same size as the base of the boxes, 
Push the eye of a shoe button in the front 
of each drawer and fasten it securely inside 
with a piece of match stick, 
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match boxes, 


handles with 
piece ж match. 


Model with odds and ends—washstand.— 
A washstand may be made out of two 
match boxes and some cardboard. Stick 
the two match boxes together side by side. 
Then draw out two squares of card, the 
sides being the length of the boxes. Paste 
the squares of card on each side to form 
the side legs. Insert brown shoe buttons 
or paper fasteners as handles to the drawers, 
and if liked, cover the fronts with oak wall 
paper. Now draw round the shape of the 
top of the two match boxes on stiff paper. 
Cut out the shape, allowing a narrow edge 
at each side and a wider edge at the back. 
Cut the corners as shown in the diagram. 
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Draw and paint small squares in the middle 
portion. Bend up the edges and paste. 
Then paste the top to the match boxes, and 
the washstand is complete. 


Model with odds and ends—*« Shock- 
Headed Peter."—An attractive “ Shock- 
Headed Peter” (see page 233) can be made 
from an ordinary clothes peg, some wool 
and crépe paper. Choose a peg with a round 
head and paint a face on the side of the 
head directly above the slit. Cut two long, 
narrow strips of coloured crépe Paper, paste 
the ends and wind one round each leg of 
the clothes peg. Cut a rectangle of paper 
for the tunic, paste one short end and 
gather it round the neck of the peg, making 
the opening at the back. Cut a square of 
differently coloured paper, paste along one 
edge and gather it up round the neck of 
the peg to form a cape. For the hair, wind 
a length of wool round two fingers, slip 
it off and cut the ends, thus making strands 
of equal length. Gum the head thickly at 
the back and top and lay the ends of the 
strands upon it, beginning low down at 
the back and working forward. Press the 
strands close to the head, adding more gum 
when necessary. Trim the ends of the wool 
when the gum is dry. 


Co-operative group model—bedroom.—The 
furniture described in this section may be 


NATURE 
THE SPONGE 


НЕ sponge is a right good fellow, so 
gentle and soft, and such a help to 
a child in his washing. 

In the days when you were very little, 
the sponge lived down at the bottom of the 
deep blue sea. He was a very wonderful 
little creature, because he had no legs, and 
yet he could stand, for he grew оп a stone. 
He had neither eyes nor ears, neither arms 
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used to furnish a bedroom, made from a hat 
box in the same way as described on page 
17. A door and window, as described for 
the kitchen, should be put in the bedroom, 
and the walls papered with floral wall 
paper, or with plain paper and a frieze. 
Plain wall paper to tone is required for the 
floor, to represent linoleum. The walls 
can be hung with a mirror and one or two 
cut-out pictures. 


STORIES 


nor hands, and yet God knew how to feed 
him. For he had not оле mouth, but many 
hundreds of mouths, and with these he 
swallowed the salt water. All day and 
all night he drank it in and spluttered 
it out again, and that was all he had to 
do. 

From the very tiny animals in the sea 
water the sponge built up hundreds of little 
holes and threads arranged round many 
tubes, so that they could swallow the water 
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quickly. The little holes and threads grew 
together like a delicate web. 

When the sponge had grown big enough, 
there came a fisherman in his boat, carrying 
a long pole with a fork at the end of it. 
With this he hooked the sponge and drew 
him up from the bottom of the sea. On 
shore he washed him well, and dried him 
in the sun. 

When the sponge had been well cleaned 
himself he was fit to wash others, kings 
and queens, lords and ladies, and you 
children too. 

Richard Wagner. 


OUR DEADLY ENEMIES 
(Life Story of the House Fly.) 


F you were to meet a poisonous snake or 
I: fierce lion, how quickly you would 
run away, or kill it if you could. You 
would not stop to wonder whether it was 
dangerous or not. Yet there are some crea- 
tures we meet every day, who are just as 
dangerous as a snake or a lion. Many 
people take little notice of them, because 
they do not believe that they are harmful. 
These enemies are flies. 
Flies love dirt and everything that is 
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evil-smelling and bad. They will settle on 
manure heaps, on the wounds of animals 
and in dustbins. Then from these horrid 
places the flies will come into our houses 
and walk over our food and clothes, bringing 
with them specks of filth, and germs of 
disease. 

A fly's body, as you know, is covered 
with hairs which pick up dirt and germs. 
You have often seen a fly walk upside-down 
on a ceiling. Its feet are specially made 
so that it is able to do this. Each of its 
six feet have two little claws between which 
are two hairy pads. From the hairs comes 
out a sticky stuff, which is just strong 
enough to make the fly able to cling any- 
where. These sticky feet also pick up the 
dirt on which the fly settles. You will 
often see a fly brushing its eyes and face 
with its legs, and smoothing its wings; 
but though it tries to be clean, it leaves 
the dirt behind on the place where it has 
stood. 

A fly, too, has a dirty way of feeding. 
It cannot chew hard things, but can only 
suck up food through a tube which serves 
as a mouth, and which it keeps folded under 
its head. When a fly rests on a lump of 
sugar it pours out some watery stuff from 
its mouth. The watery stuff takes up some 
of the sugar, and then the fly can suck up 
the sweet juice. 

It is difficult to know how to get rid of 
flies. They are very hard to catch. This 
is because they have huge eyes, like windows 
with thousands of panes each facing a 
slightly different way. With these big eyes 
a fly can see on all sides and be ready to 
escape from an enemy. 

Country people catch flies on a sticky 
fly paper, which they hang from the ceiling 
of the kitchen. But besides being ugly 
things, with all the wriggling flies sticking 
to them, they rather attract flies to the 
room than keep them out. 

Another way to kill flies is to spray them 
with some: specially made stuff, which you 
can buy in bottles at the chemist’s or 
grocer’s shop. But you would need many 
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bottles if you set out to spray every fly 
in your house throughout the summer. 

Even if you make up your mind to kill 
every fly you find in one of these ways, 
you will not have stopped the danger to 
your home, for the flies are sure to have 
settled and left their dirty footprints on 
something before you kill them, and their 
dead bodies are as dirty and dangerous as 
live ones. 

The best way to get rid of flies is to stop 
them from laying eggs. Flies lay eggs in 
any sort of rubbish or filth. If you keep 
your house and yard swept and clean, if 
you cover your dustbin and keep your food 
in a safe, the flies will not be able to find 
places they like on which to lay eggs. 

The eggs of a fly are laid in batches of 
many hundreds at a time. Each egg is 
whitish and oval, one-twentieth of an inch 
long. The egg hatches into a small white 
maggot with no legs. The maggot is very 
hungry and feeds greedily on the dirty 
matter on which the egg was laid. When 
it has eaten enough, the maggot changes 
into a pupa, as a caterpillar does, The 
pupa of a fly is a dark, red barrel about 
one half of an inch long. Inside the barrel 
the maggot changes into a fully grown fly, 
which, .after some days, breaks off the end 
of the barrel and comes out. Flies do not 
like the cold, and many a fly lives through 
the winter as a pupa. A wise housewife 
will do her spring cleaning early in the 
year, so that she gets rid of all the resting 
flies before they come out in the warm 
weather. 

All flies come out fully grown, so you 
must not think when you see a small fly that 
it is a baby опе. There are many different 
kinds of flies, and they are of different 
sizes. You can always know a true fly 
because it has six legs like other insects, 
and only two wings, with no wing cases. 

Kate Lay. 


Flash Cards—flies.—Children cannot too 
early learn something of the danger of 
flies. They can learn a good deal about 
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them from actual observation, and although 
little children should not be encouraged to 
kill flies, they can be told how to keep them 
from swarming about the house. The 
children who are told about the habits of 
flies are almost sure to tell their parents 
about them, and where parents are indiff- 
erent to the danger of flies, the children 
may help them to consider the matter. 
Prepare a set of Flash Cards dealing with 
flies, and from time to time use them for 
the children’s reading:— 
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1. Flies are insects, 
Flies are covered with hairs, 
Flies are dirty creatures. 
Flies carry dust on their feet. 


2. Flies lay eggs in dirty places. 
Flies like to live in dustbins. 
Flies hate clean places. 

We must sweep our yards clean. 


3. Flies like milk. 
Flies leave dirt in the milk. 
The dirt may make us ill. 
We must cover up our milk jugs. 


THE FLIES AND THE HOUSE 
THAT JACK BUILT 


This is the housewife well and sound, 

That left the kitchen refuse upon the 
ground, 

That attracted the fly a-buzzing round, 

That laid her eggs in a little mound, 

That hatched into maggots, all fat and 
round, 

That fed on the filth their mother had 
found, 

That sheltered the pupa, 

That became the fly, 

That carried the germs, 

That poisoned the milk, 

That killed the babe, 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 

Dr. Edmund Smith. 
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PROJECTS AND PICTURES 


STORIES TO READ OR TELL 


THE SUN AND THE 
ROSES 


of beautiful white roses. 

One day the sun looked down 
into the rose garden and said to him- 
self, “Неге is some work for me to do. 
Those roses are very beautiful flowers, 
but I can make them even more beauti- 
ful." 

So he called out to the roses growing on 
their bushes: “Good morning, dear roses. 
You look very sweet and clean in your 
white dresses, but I will make you ever so 
much prettier. I will colour your dresses 
with my warm rays, if you will only 
lift up your faces so that I can shine on 
them." 

Some little roses were far too shy to look 
up to the bright sunshine, and they kept 
their heads bowed low. Others lifted up 
their dear little faces, and soon felt the 
sunshine warming them, till they felt quite 
hot. 

All day long the sun shone on the rose 
garden, and by the afternoon the sun smiled 
happily to see the result of his day's work. 
The garden was now full of white, pink 
and red roses. 

The white ones were those that had 
shyly kept their heads down; the pink 
ones were those that had been shaded 
a little by the others, and the red roses 
were those that the sun had shone on the 
most. 

At sunset, when the sun began to 
sink in the west, he said, “Good 
night, dear little roses.” And they 
softly replied, “Good night, dear sun. 
Thank you for giving us such beautiful 
dresses." 


à LONG time ago there was a garden 


Н. J. Tubbs. 


NATURE’S BATH 


BIG cloud was sailing in the sky. 

А Не looked down оп the earth and 

saw that everything was very dusty. 

All the flowers were drooping their heads. “І 

know what I will do," said the cloud. “I 
will give all the earth a good wash.” 

So the cloud sailed along looking for 
someone to turn him into raindrops. Pres- 
ently he saw a little hillock. “Little hillock, 
do turn me into raindrops, please. I want 
to wash the flowers and animals, the houses 
and streets.” 

“I can’t,” said the little hillock. ‘Go 
along to my big brother over there, he'll 
do it for you." 

So the cloud hurried along until he came 
to a high hill “Please high hill, will you 
turn me into raindrops, if I come down 
lower? I want to wash the earth and make 
it fresh and clean." 

“Yes,” said the hill, “come along." The 
cloud dropped lower and the hill was kind 
enough to turn him into spattering rain- 
drops. 

“Oh, look!” said the thirsty flowers, 
“here come the raindrops. Let us hold up 
our heads and let them freshen us.” 

“Hurrah!” cried the leaves, “how clean 
we shall be after this shower.” 

“Moo, moo,” said a cow in a field, "my 
coat will be nice after this lovely rain bath.” 

“Baa,” said a little lamb to its mother, 
“this rain is making my coat very heavy.” 

“Never mind,” said mother sheep. "It 
will soon dry and you will feel ever so much 
cleaner." 

Soon the rain stopped. A tiny robin flew 
down from a tree, and found a little pool 
that the rain had made in a garden. He 
splashed about іп it and ruffled his feathers. 

“Tweet, tweet, that was a lovely bath,” 
said the robin. 


STORIES ТО READ OR TELL 


“Come again another day, Мг. Rain, 
and give us all a good wash.” 
W. М. Fox. 


TOO-TIMID AND HIS LITTLE 
MAT 


OO-TIMID was a little man who 
lived in a new little house in the 
Winkle-Twinkle Wood. 


He had a mat which he laid down—one- 
two-three; a clock which he wound up— 
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four-five-six; and a cap which he put upon 
his head whenever he went to market. 

One night, as Too-Timid slept on his little 
mat in front of the fire, he had a perfectly 
horrid dream. The dream was all about 
having to work and work and work all the 
time, without ever having any fun. And 
when Too-Timid woke up in the morning 
he felt as tired as tired could be. 

All day long he was sighing and yawning; 
and when he went to market he walked as 
slow as slow; and when he walked home 
again his head went nid-nid-nod as he went. 

So when bed time came he was quite glad. 
And he lay down on his little mat, and 
quite soon fell asleep. 

Alas, he had just the same kind of dream! 
All night long he dreamt of work, work, 
work, and never of having any fun. So 
when he woke in the morning he felt as 
tired as tired could be. And the third night 
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was just as bad; indeed, it was a little bit 
worse, Too-Timid was quite glad to wake 
up in the morning, so horrid had been his 
dreams. 
“Alas!” cried Too-Timid, “I cannot 
think what has happened, that night after 
night I should have dreadful dreams as I 
lie asleep on my little mat.” 

Then his little mat spoke up and answered. 
And it said: “Master, I am tired of lying 
in front of the fire every day and every night. 
I want to have an adventure.” 

“Goodness, gracious me!” cried Too- 
Timid, with his eyes as round as round; 
"js it you who have made me dream so 
badly? And pray, how can an adventure 
come into my little house?” 

“It never will,” said the little mat. “So 
I must go away and seek for one. And 
when I have had an adventure I shall be 
quite happy.” 

Then Too-Timid considered and con- 
sidered; and he saw that life would be 
dreadful without his little mat; but at the 
same time he felt that it ought to go. 

So at last he said: “Very well; you may 
go away in search of adventure. But do 
not wander too far, lest you should never 
find your way back to my little house.” 

Then the little mat asked: “And how 
long may I be absent, master?” 

“Until you have an adventure,” said Too- 
Timid; “but do not stay away too long, 
lest you should forget the way back to my 
little house,” 

Then the little mat shot out two little 
brown legs and ran away. And in a moment 
it was gone. 

So at night Too-Timid sat on the floor 
by the fire and looked up at his little clock, 
and thought about his little mat. And he 
sang this song: 


“T plainly see it had to go, 
And yet I miss it ever sc: 


Il like to count up one-two-three, 
And try to bring it back to me." 


But the little mat didn't come back. 
And Too-Timid slept all night on the floor, 
and had just any kind of dream. 

Now, the next day the little mat did not 
come back, nor the day after, nor the day 
after. And Too-Timid kept on sitting on 
the floor to eat his porridge, and sleeping 
on the floor o' nights. And he kept on 
having any kind of dream. 

At last a whole week was past, and the 
little mat had not come back. When Too- 
Timid listened to his little clock it seemed to 
him that it said, “ТісЕ-іосЕ, tick-tick, where- 
has-it-gone?” Too-Timid began to feel 
dreadfully frightened; and he looked out 
of the window, and he looked out from 
the door. But he could not see anything 
of his little mat. 

Then one evening as he was bringing in 
some wood for the fire he heard something 
go slithery-slithery. And when he shut the 
door he saw that the little mat was lying 
in front of the fire. 

“Hurrah, hurrah!” cried Too-Timid. And 
he asked, “Pray, have you had your adven- 
ture, my little mat?” 

And the little mat replied, “ Yes, master, 
I have had one, and I am quite happy to 
come home to this dear little house, for I 
have discovered that it is the nicest place 
in the whole world.” 

Then Too-Timid said, “Tell me your 
adventure." 

But the little mat said, “As you sleep at 
night I will tell you about it in your dreams. 
And you will have the most wonderful 
dreams that were ever dreamt." 

And that is just exactly what the little 
mat did. Too-Timid may be asleep now, 
for all I know, listening to the wonderful 
adventures of the little mat. 

Agnes Grozier Herbertson. 
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A STORY FROM HISTORY 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


ORE than a hundred years ago a 
little girl was born in the beautiful 
city of Florence in far-away Italy. 

She was named Florence because she was 
born in Florence. Her other name was 
Nightingale. You might have thought that 
Florence should have become a famous 
singer, as her name was Nightingale, but 
instead she became a fine nurse, the finest 
nurse England has ever known. All the 
world has heard of Florence Nightingale. 
Florence was brought up in England in 
a lovely country house. Her father was a 
rich man, so little Florence had pretty 
P-VOL, I—P ; 


clothes to wear, beautiful dolls and toys to 
play with, and all the nice things for which 
a little girl could wish. Then, as she grew 
older, Florence was taught by clever teachers. 
She learned to sing and play delightfully, 
to speak French and other languages, to 
ride a horse, and do everything that a rich 
lady can do. 

Everybody expected that Florence would 
remain in her beautiful home, until she 
married some rich gentleman. But this was 
not Florence’s wish at all. She did not 
want to live like a fine lady and do no work. 
She did not want to marry a rich man, 
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While Florence was still a little girl, she 
had made up her mind to become a nurse 
and work hard for sick people. Little 
Florence started nursing with her dolls. 
Often the dolls fell ill. They had measles, 
scarlet fever, and bad colds. So Florence 
put her dolls to bed carefully, brought 
them beef tea, jellies, and hot milk. Acci- 
dents often happened to the unlucky dolls; 
sometimes a doll would break its leg or its 
arm, perhaps hot water would scald it, or 
it would get badly burned. Then Florence 
would tear up strips of linen and bandage 
the broken arm with a splint, and put the 
arm in a sling tied round the doll’s neck. 
She would find out what ought to be done 
to make burns and scalds better, and then 
she would cure her dolls. 

Once when Florence was riding her pony 
in the country she found a shepherd’s dog 
that had hurt its leg badly. She was riding 
that day with a kind clergyman who showed 
her how to soak a cloth in hot water and 
put it on the dog’s leg to make the pain 
better. Florence went on nursing the dog 
every day, till its leg was quite well. The 
dog knew that the little girl was making 
it better, and it would lick her hands to 
show how thankful it was. Florence loved 
all animals and would try to make friends 
with wild creatures in the woods. She 
tamed squirrels by dropping nuts behind 
her for them to eat. 

It was not only dolls and animals that 
were nursed and loved. Above all things 
Florence liked to visit the sick and the poor 
people who lived near her beautiful home. 
She took them jellies, grapes and other 
nice things which people should have when 
they are Ш. As she grew from a little girl 
to be a young lady, Florence would tell 
her father and mother that all she wished 
for was to become a nurse. Her father 
and mother were shocked. In those days 
Tich young ladies were expected to stay 
at home, wear beautiful clothes, and do 
no work at all. It seemed to Mr. and Mrs, 
Nightingale a very dreadful thing that 
their dear child should see sad sights, and 
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work hard with her soft white hands for 
poor sick people, and perhaps fall ill herself 
through nursing them. They could not bear 
to think that Florence should become tired 
with hard work, and that she should dress 
like a nurse instead of in pretty silk clothes. 
They did not want her to go away from 
them, and spend her life working day and 
night for poor creatures, suffering from all 
kinds of dreadful illnesses. 

It was not until Florence was thirty-three 
years old, that at last her father and mother 
let her leave home and go to nurse sick 
people in London. Нег relatives and 
friends were quite angry with Florence 
when she went to study nursing in hospitals 
in London and Paris. However, Florence 
went on learning more and more about 
nursing, and working harder and harder 
for the sick, until a dreadful war began. 

This was fought in a place called the 
Crimea, and was thus called the Crimean 
War. The British were fighting against the 
Russians. Dreadful things were happening 
to the wounded English soldiers. The 
wounded men were not being cared for, 
and many died because there was no one 
to nurse them. The English Government 
asked Florence to go to the Crimea to help 
the soldiers who were dying for want of 
nursing. At this time, no woman had ever 
been sent to nurse wounded soldiers. No 
one had ever thought of letting women 
care for the soldiers, The only nurses for 
soldiers had to be men, and there were not 
enough men nurses. Florence Nightingale 
took thirty-eight English nurses with her 
and went to the Crimea to help the wounded 
soldiers. Some people tried to stop her 
work. The doctors and army officers did 
not like women in the camp, and they did 
not wish her to do anything for the soldiers. 
Her relatives and friends tried to prevent 
her from going to the Crimea. But although 
Florence had such a tender heart for suffering, 
she was a woman with a strong will of her 
own. The soldiers wanted help very badly, 
and help them she would, no matter who 
tried to prevent it. 


A STORY FROM HISTORY 


Fortunately, Florence had a good deal of 
money of her own, and she spent it in 
buying things the soldiers wanted. She 
found the wounded soldiers were lying on 
the dirty floor because there were no beds 
for them; they had no suitable clothes, no 
soap, towels, or proper food. Florence not 
only spent her own money, but she wrote 
home to English ladies begging them to 
send food, clothes, medicines and other 
things. Day after day, week after week, 
and month after month this delicately 
brought up English lady worked long hours, 
even twenty hours a day, in caring for the 
wounded. She worked so hard and so long, 
that, when the war was over, Florence was 
never well again, 

In London there is a statue of Florence 
Nightingale wearing her nurse’s dress and 
carrying a lamp in her hand, She has been 
called “Тһе Lady of the Lamp,” and I 
will tell you why. When Florence was in 
hospital in the Crimea, at night after her 
long day of work was over, she would walk 
through the rows and rows of beds where 
the wounded soldiers lay, carrying a lamp 
in her hand. She went to see that the 
wounded men had all they needed. The 
soldiers were so thankful for her great good- 
ness to them, that they would kiss her 
passing shadow as it fell on the pillow. 
They would most likely have had no bed 
and no pillow if the "Lady of the Lamp” 
had not worked with all her might to get 
them for the soldiers. They would have 
had no comfortable clothes, no fires, no 
hot water bottles, no care and no kindness 
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if that brave lady had not set her strong 
will to make people obey her and give the 
wounded men the things they needed. 
Before Florence reached the hospital forty- 
two wounded men out of every hundred 
died, but after she had worked there for 
one winter, only two out of every hundred 
died. 

When the war was over and the last 
wounded soldier had left the hospital, 
Florence came quietly back to England 
and reached home without being noticed 
on the journey. A special ship had been 
sent to bring her home, for everybody 
wished to show honour to the brave 
lady. But Florence did not wish to be 
thanked. 

While she was taking a holiday rest in 
Scotland, Queen Victoria was also staying 
near her. The Queen invited Florence to 
come to see her. Then Florence told the 
Queen in what ways the soldiers could be 
better helped in times to come, Florence 
and the Queen were about the same age, 
and they talked about all that had been 
done so far, and how nurses and doctors 
might be trained, and hospitals built. A 
great deal of money was sent to Florence 
by people who admired her work. This 
money she used to build hospitals, and 
train nurses. She worked for the soldiers, 
too, so that they could be happy and healthy, 
and have clean and comfortable barracks, 
and proper rooms for games and amuse- 
ments. Miss Florence Nightingale lived to 
be ninety years old. Her name will ever 
be remembered with thankfulness. 


STORY AND RHYME 


OUR HEN 


Our hen went walking out one day, 
With her tail perked up behind her, 
A motor passed along that way, 
And now we cannot find her. 


ANCY was a black and white speckled 
hen, who lived on a green lawn in 
front of our house. Yellow railings 
and a yellow gate shut Nancy's lawn from 
the road. There was a white lilac tree and 
a purple lilac tree by the lawn, and under 
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Pig. Why not? You seem to like dirt. 
I thought we should get on very well 
together, 
[The pig comes closer to the бей.) 


Boy. Go away, go away, I don't like 
you! 
[He begins to cry; the pig runs away. 
Enter Mother.) 
Mother. Whatever's the matter, Tommy? 
Boy. Oh, Mummy, I’m so frightened, 
Гуе had such a bad dream. A nasty old 
pig has been trying to make me play with 
him. NOW I see how horrid it is to be 
dirty. I will be washed before I go to bed 
to-morrow, 
W. M. Fox. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A FULL PRODUCTION 
OF “THE D 


Scenery and furniture.—The permanent 
backcloth with door (see page 36), is 
required, A frieze pasted or sewn along 
the top of the backcloth and the addition 
of two or three paper pictures will suggest 
the interior of a room. The furniture 
required is a bed, made from two forms, 
and a chair, 


Costumes.—The Mother wears a long apron 
with a bib, The Boy wears a pyjama suit. 
The animals all wear paper masks and bib- 
labels bearing their names. To make bib- 
labels see page 40. 

The diagram opposite shows how to make 
the mask for the Pig; it is cut from stiff 
pink paper. The head (measuring II in. by 
gin.) is cut from folded paper to give two 
sides. The ears (measuring 5 іп. in length) 
are cut out in the same way. The two head 
pieces are joined by a long strip of pink 
paper (і7іп. by 5іп). It is cut with 
notched edges. Cut out the various pieces 
of the mask and paint in the nostril with 
black paint; also sketch in the lines to 
mark the positions of the ear and eye. 
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Then cut the hole for the eye with a sharp 
knife. When this is done make up the 
mask as shown in the sketch. This shows 
the long strip of paper with the notched 
edges folded and smeared with gum. Measure 
the depth of the snout from the nostril end 
of the strip and fold it down at right angles. 
Press one side of the strip to one side of the 
paper head, beginning at the nose end,— 
note that the other end of the strip reaches 


mask of stiff 
ҚА Pink payer; 


Plan for pip mask. cul head & 
ears on double paper 


Mask FOR Pic 


a little way past the ears. When the gum 
is dry attach the other side of the paper 
head in the same way to the other side 
notches. Add the ears each side with gum. 
Lastly, add the tapes for tying the mask 
to the child’s head. Two tapes are gummed 
at the back of the mask to tie behind, and 
two others are gummed: under the pig’s 
face to tie under the child’s chin. These 
tapes are gummed on the inside of the 
mask and have extra small pieces ot paper 
stuck over them to make the fastenings more 
secure. To make the pig’s tail take a small 
piece of wire, bind it with pink paper and 
bend in a curl. 


А PLAY 


Тһе mask for Bird, as shown in the plate 
Costumes for “The Dream,” is made from 
stiff brown paper, The height of the head 
is about 6in., and the base, including the 
beak, 154in. Draw the head on double 
paper and cut it out. Stick the two sides 
together at the upper edge, leaving the base 
open to rest on the head. The tail is made 
from coloured paper, or newspaper coloured, 
folded like a fan. One end of the fan is 
closed and fixed with a fine wire loop at 
each end. Tape is passed through the 
loops and the tail is tied on round the 
waist. (See page 232.) 

The mask for Rabbit is cut out of brown 
paper, as shown in Fig. G. The head 
(measuring rrin. by gin.) and the ears 
(8in. long) are cut on double paper. The 
long strip I5 in. long (5in. wide at опе 
end and rin. wide at the other) is cut out 
of single paper and notched at the edges. 
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Mask For RABBIT 


The nose is then painted black and pieces 
of brown wool “whiskers” are gummed 
on each side of the face. The mask is now 
ready to make up as shown in Fig. H. 
The notched edges along one side of the 
long strip are folded and smeared with 
gum. The strip is then fixed to one side 
of the head, with the narrower end of the 
strip to the nose end. When the gum is dry, 
the other side of the head is attached in the 
same way. The ears are stuck on each side 
with gum, and the tapes for tying are 
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gummed under the face to tie under the 
child’s chin, The attachment of the tape 
is strengthened by a piece of paper stuck 
over, as in Fig. L. The tail is made of 
cotton wool stuck to a string or tape tied 
round the waist. 

The mask for Cat is made from a sheet 
of stiff black paper, about Ir in. by gin. 
If black paper cannot be obtained, heavy 
brown paper painted with black poster 
paint may be used; this is sold in jars, price 
from sixpence to one shilling, at all art dealers 
and some stationers. The cat mask is 
planned almost entirely in circular shapes, 
hence if the teacher uses a compass in 
drawing out the mask she will find her task 
simple. Fig. A shows the cat's head drawn 
on the black paper—it is roin. wide and 
8} іп. deep. Take the point of the compass 
a little to the right of the middle line to 
draw the right side of the face and a little 
to the left for the left side; then draw half 
a circle for the chin. Draw in the ears and 
complete the outline of the face. The 
details of the features are as follows: On 
the middle line 4j in. down from the top 
of the head draw a triangle—this is pussy's 
nose—and add two lines to suggest the 
bridge of it. The eyes are placed on a Jevel 
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with the top of the bridge of the nose and 
are made with a compass each about 1j in. 
across; the outer corners are added in pencil. 
The upper lip of the mouth is based on two 
circles touching the middle line on each 
side. The lower part of the mouth is added 
in freehand. The drawing is now finished. 
It is folded down the middle line and cut 
out of double paper, to ensure that the two 
sides are alike. The eye holes, mouth, 
and triangle for the nose are carefully cut 
out, and the two lines making the bridge 
of the nose are snipped to give room for 
the child's nose when the mask is being 
worn. Pieces of black wool are gummed 
to the sides of the mouth to form whiskers. 
The inside of the ears and the lines round 
the mouth are painted with a grey water 
colour (mixed with Chinese white to give 
body to the paint). Finally, turn the mask 
face downwards and paste a little strip of 
green crépe paper on each corner of the 
eyes (Fig. D), this will give a brilliant 
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effect to the cat's eyes when the mask is 
worn. Fig. D also shows how to attach 
tapes to the mask. The tape is gummed 
inside the mask at the edge and a small 
piece of paper is gummed over the end to 
make it more secure. 

The half plate shows the characters in 
the play in their costumes, 


Health slogans.—The children may com- 
pose suitable health slogans to point the 
moral of this play; e.g.,— 

г. USE PLENTY ОЕ SOAP AND 

WATER. 
2. CLEAN TEETH ARE GOOD TEETH. 
3. DO YOU WASH BEFORE YOU GO 
TO BED? 

4. BRUSHED HAIR IS GLOSSY. 

5. DO NOT BITE YOUR NAILS. 

These slogans may be boldly printed on 
cards, which are pasted or sewn to the 
backcloth. 


COSTUMES FOR "THE DREAM” 
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RHYMES AND POEMS 


A RIDDLE I use my head to stand upon, 
And I use the ground to plant things on. 
Thirty white horses upon a red hill, 


Now they tramp, now they champ, My raincoat's useful when it showers, 
Now they stand still. And my nose is good for smelling flowers. 
(Answer: Teeth.) Marchette Gaylord Chute. 
EARLY TO BED SHOCK-HEADED PETER 
Early to bed, Behold Shock-headed Peter, 
Early to rise, This dreadful-looking creature! 
Makes a man healthy, He wouldn’t let them cut his hair, 
Wealthy and wise. Or nails from off his fingers pare, 
Old Rhyme. For nigh the span of one full year. 


His friends, whene’er his name they hear, 
Cry: “Ugh! You dirty creature! 


USEFULNESS Horrid Shock-headed Peter!" 


Heinrich Hoffmann. 


I use my feet a lot for walking, 
And I use my tongue a lot for talking. 


Note.—This rhyme will amuse the Sevens. 
Qm E menus. Тһе teacher can read it to the class and 
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then let them draw their own picture of 


Peter. They will like to repeat the two. 


last lines of the verse. The rhyme is useful 
for the practice of inflection. There is a 
model of Shock-headed Peter in the hand- 
work section—page 219. 


WHAT EVERY WISE CHILD SHOULD 
DO 


If I want to be happy 

And quick on my toes, 

I must bite my food slowly 
And breathe through my nose. 


I must press back my shoulders, 
And hold up my head, 

And not close my window 

When going to bed. 


I must soap my bath-flannel, 
And scrub all I know; 

I must then take a towel 
And rub till I glow. 


I must never be idle, 
And loll in my chair; 
Or shout like а savage, 
And act like a bear. 


I must play and not fidget, 
Read books and not flop; 
Begin all with a purpose, 
And know when to stop. 


I must love what is noble, 
And do what is kind; 

I must strengthen my body 
And tidy my mind. 


Yes, if I would be healthy 
And free from all cares, 

I must do all I've told you, 
And mean all my prayers. 


Old Rhyme. 
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Play.—Let the children mime the actions 
connected with the rhyme:—r. Look happy. 
2. Run on your toes. 3. Play at eating 
slowly. 4. Breathe through your nose. 
5. Press back your shoulders. 6. Hold up 
your head. 7. Pretend to soap your flannel. 
8. Pretend to wash your face. 9. Pretend 
to dry your face with a towel. ro. Loll in 
a chair. rr. Sit upright. 12. Fidget. 13. Sit 
still and read a book. 


GRANNIE 


When I fall and hurt my knee, 
Then my mother says to me: 
"Nothing much; it might be worse; 
What a dreadful darn for nurse! 
Let us wash it nice and clean, 
Then we'll get the iodine.” 


But my Grannie says: “Оһ, dear, 
This is rather bad, I fear. 

Does it hurt? Well, never mind, 
I must see if I can find 
Something that will do it good. 
Do you think a sweetie would?” 


Rose Fyleman. 


Note—This poem can be used as a basis 
for a useful talk on the care of cuts and 
bruises. Teacher might give directions and 
ask questions:—Fetch the iodine bottle. 
What colour is iodine? Put a drop on your 
finger. Does it hurt? What is it for? Why 
must you wash a cut knee? Is it better to 
have a sweetie or iodine for a cut knee? 
Is iodine good to drink? Why must you 
put a rag round a cut knee. Pretend dolly 
has cut her knee. 

The poem is useful for the practice of 
inflection, 


THE DOCTOR 


He comes with mother up the stair. 
And by my bed he takes a chair, 
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And says in such a twinkly way, 
“And how’s the invalid to-day?” 


He sees my tongue, he sees my throat, 
He has a thing inside his coat 

With which he listens at my chest, 
And that is what I like the best. 


He often makes me stay in bed 

When I would rather play instead; 
And gives me horrid things to take 
In bottles that you have to shake. 


And yet I never really mind 
Because he is so very kind, 
Rose Fyleman. 


Note.—This poem is specially suitable for 
reading with Picture No. 7. One child can 
pretend to be ill and another can act the 
part of the doctor. It is not advisable to 
teach children that medicine is horrid, for 
some medicine is pleasant, hence the word 
horrid in the poem can be altered to pleasant 
if the teacher wishes. 

Tell all the things that doctor does when 
he comes to see you. 


Rhyming words.—Let the children help 
to prepare lists of words that rhyme with 
stair, throat, chest, bed, take, mind. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE 


When I was sick and lay a-bed, 
I had two pillows at my head, 
And all my toys beside me lay 
To keep me happy all the day. 


And sometimes for an hour or so 

I watched my leaden soldiers go, 

With different uniforms and drills, 
Among the bed-clothes, through the 
hills; 
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And sometimes sent my ships in fleets 
All up and down among the sheets; 
Or brought my trees and houses out, 
And planted cities all about. 


I was the giant great and still 
That sits upon the pillow-hill, 
And sees before him, dale and plain, 
The pleasant land of counterpane. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Reading preparation—The first verse of 
this poem is suitable for reading preparation. 
The teacher can read the verse and the 
children can then arrange a sick doll in bed 
with toys laid about it. Print the verses 
in phrases on the blackboard and write 
word cards for a matching game. Next 
prepare two sets of cards with phrases for 
matching and later, write sentences on Flash 
Cards; e.g.,—1i. I went to bed when I was 
sick. 2. At my head were two pillows. 
3. On the bed mother put my toys. 4. I 
played with my toys. 5. The toys made 
me happy. 6. I was happy all the day. 


JACK AND JILL 
(This rhyme is set to music on page 239.) 


Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water. 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


Up Jack got and home did trot, 
As fast as he could caper. 

He went to bed to mend his head, 
With vinegar and brown paper. 


Jill came in and she did grin, 
To see Jack’s paper plaster. 
Her mother, vexed, did scold her next, 
For laughing at Jack's disaster. 
Old Rhyme. 
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Reading preparation.—The first two verses 
of this rhyme are well suited to reading 
preparation with the Fives, Let three 
children play the rhyme—Jack, Jill and 
mother. A waste-paper basket will do for 
a pail, Let the children select one or more 
of the scenes for drawing. 

Print the first verse in phrases on the 
blackboard. Write word cards for a matching 
game, and, later, prepare two sets of cards 
with phrases for matching. A further stage 
is to write sentences on Flash Cards ; e.g.,— 
r. Up the hill went Jack. 2. Up the hill 
went Jill. 3. Both went up the hill. 4. They 
were told to fetch a pail of water. 5. Jack 
broke his crown when he fell down. 6. Jill 
fell down. 7. She came tumbling after Jack. 


Jack end Jill. 


WHAT ARE LITTLE BOYS 
MADE OF? 


(This rhyme is set to music on page 240.) 


What are little boys made of, made of, 
What are little boys made of? 
Snaps and snails, and puppy dogs’ 


tails; 
And that’s what little boys are made of. 


What are little girls made of, made of, 
What are little girls made of? 

Sugar and spice, and all that's nice; 
And that’s what little girls are made of. 


CURLY LOCKS 
(This rhyme is set to music on page 241.) 


Curly Locks! Curly Locks! Will thou be 
mine? 

Thou shalt not wash dishes nor yet feed 
the swine; 

But sit on a cushion and sew a fine seam, 

And feed upon strawberries, sugar and 
cream, 


THE GREEDY PIG 


In a farmyard old there lived a pig, 
With bristles as black as ink; 

And all the day, so I’ve heard say, 
He did nothing but eat and drink. 


O fat pig! O black pig! 
And pig with the curly tail— 
Why, why did you stuff when you’d had 
quite enough, 
And leave me your fate to bewail? 


At length he ate so very much 
That he grew remarkably stout; 

And there he would lie in front of the sty, 
Too lazy to waddle about. 


O fat pig! O black pig! 
And pig with the curly tail— 
Why, why did you stuff when you'd had 
quite enough, 
And leave me your fate to bewail? 


One day the farmer spied him out, 
And piggy was straightway taken; 
And soon, alas! it came to pass, 
He was turned into streaky bacon. 


O fat pig! O black pig! 
And pig with the curly tail— 
Why, why did you stuff when you'd had 
quite enough, , 
And leave me your fate to bewail? 
Mansell Ramsey. 
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FACE WASHING 


It seems to me, the world would be 
A very much nicer place, 

If all of the boys and all of the girls 
Would cheerfully wash their face, 
Not to mention their hands and neck, 
And oh! little dears! their ears, 
Without salting the basin of water 
With floods upon floods of tears. 


The flowers all bathe every morning, 
Before we are up, in the dew, 

That's why they're so sweet and fragrant, 
I would like to be sweet wouldn't you? 


ооу S 
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. Build it up with wood and clay, ... 
Wood and clay will wash away, . . . 
Build it up with silver and gold, . . . 
Silver and gold will be stolen away, . . , 
. Build it up with stone so strong, . . . 
. Now it will last for ages long, .. . 


Old Rhyme. 


Musical game.—The boys and girls each 


make a line facing one another. The lines 
take it in turns to sing the verses, the boys 


Boys ship forward. 


Boys twirl. 
Boys skip back, 


Boys bow, 


Girls ship forward, 


Girls pirouette, 
Girls ship back. 


і i ,3,5,7 and 9, while the girls 
The chickens all preen their feathers, singing verses 1, 3, 5, 7 an 2 
The pussy cat washes her face; sing verses 2, 4, 6 and 8, as follows:— 
тый bird sings as she shakes out her Vou 
And looks for а bathing place. А. London Bridge . . . 
down. 
If I were a dear little girl like you, 
Or a nice little boy like Billy, В. Dance , . . Lea, 
I wouldn't be beat by a pussy cat, 
Or a bird, or a chick or a lily. C. London Bridge . . . 
Anon, down. 
D. With . . . Ladye. 
LONDON BRIDGE IS BROKEN DOWN 
Verse 2. 
(This rhyme is set to music on page 238.) 4, Build it up... 
steel. 
1. London Bridge is broken down, 
Dance over my Ladye Lea, B. Dance over . . . Lea. 
London Bridge is broken down, 
With a gay Ladye. C. e it up... 
2. Build it up with iron and steel, . . . n 
3. Iron and steel will bend and break, .. D. With . . . Ladye, 


Girls curtsey. 


SONGS 
LONDON BRIDGE IS BROKEN DOWN 


Arranged by 
OLD RHYME PERCY G. SAUNDERS 


Lon-donBridge is bro - ken down, 
2. Build it up with iron and steel, Dance o-ver my La - dye Lea, 
8. Iron andsteel will bend and break, 


Lon - don Bridge is bro - kén down, 
Build it up with iron and steel {with 


Iron andsteel will bend and break, 
— 


4. Build it up with wood and clay, 7. Silver and gold wil] be stolen away, 
Dance over my Ladye Lea, Dance over my Ladye Lea, 
Build it up with wood and clay, Silver and gold will be stolen away, 
With a gay Ladye. With a gay Ladye. 
5. Wood and clay will wash away, 8. Build it up with stone so strong, 
Dance over my Ladye Lea, Dance over my Ladye Lea, 
Wood and clay will wash away, Build it up with stone so strong, 
With a gay Ladye. With a gay Ladye. 
6. Build it up with silver and gold, 9. Now it will last for ages long, 
Dance over my Ladye Lea, Dance over my Ladye Lea, 
Build it up with silver and gold, Now it will last for ages long, 
With a gay Ladye. With a gay Ladye. 
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JACK AND JILL 


PERCY G. SAUNDERS 
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PROJECTS AND PICTURES 


STORYTELLING IN THE INFANT SCHOOL 


A LECTURE BY FRANK W. MILLAR 


OU are interested in storytelling; 
otherwise you would not be reading 


this article. You are a bit puzzled, 
however, as to the type of story to use 
and the manner of telling it. 

First, then, let me ask you a question. 
Why do you want to tell stories? It is 
imperative that you should be able to 
answer this question. It is of no use to 
reply that storytelling is part of the curri- 
culum. That answer gets us nowhere. Why 
is storytelling part of the curriculum? 
What benefit is it to you to tell a story, 
or for fifty small children to sit before you 
listening to one? Probably, like many 
hundreds of others who have been telling 
stories for years, it has never occurred to 
you to ask yourself that question. Again, 
why? 

I do not know what your answer may be, 
but I do know what I think it should be. 
First, and always, you tell a story to chil- 
dren to give joy. If joyousness and spon- 
taneous happiness are not communicable 
from you to the children, then the most 
precious story that was ever written becomes 
so many idle words echoing through the 
empty air. Remember, too, that in the 
giving of joy, you become a partaker in 
that which you offer, and that is why story- 
telling must ever be one of the most agree- 
able arts that a teacher can practise, for 
it banishes sorrow, fear and doubt, and 
admits in their place happiness, love, and 
faith, 

You will not, however, be able to tell a 
story joyously, until the bright eyes that 
watch you are agleam with excitement, the 
children are breathless with the thrill which 
you are imparting, and you are conscious 
of the beauty and wonder of the tale you 
are telling. There is only one way by which 


you can arrive at that joyous state,—by 
being perfectly natural. Cast off all pedantry, 
put aside your learnedness, and become a 
child among the children, partaking of their 
laughter and sharing in their smiles. This 
you can do, but not easily. 


The essentials.—Certain qualities you will 
have to develop. First and foremost of 
these is imagination, without which all else 
is as nothing, you need an imagination 
that is sensitive and tender, quick and 
perceptive, that will allow of your instantly 
picturing, feeling, and living the scene you 
are endeavouring to paint in words. 

Next comes forgetfulness of self. That is 
the power to sink your own personality 
into the story you are telling, so that you 
may sit down upon a school bench and 
forget that you are a grown-up woman, 
remembering only the childish loves and 
hates, sorrows and joys, that were once 
yours, recapturing for a few precious 
minutes the fleeting spirit of childhood. 

The teacher’s difficulty of forgetting one- 
self and merging one’s personality into the 
tale, is the block over which so many 
stumble. Many storytellers are too self- 
conscious. They will not, or cannot, reach 
down to the children’s level. The children 
are nervous and shy; they need the guiding 
hand, the comforting voice and the friendly 
manner, to lead them through the Gates 
of Enchantment. 


Purpose.—There is a purpose, fixed and 
definite, behind all the glamour of the 
storyteller’s art; for, while the children 
wander with you through the flowery fields 
of romance, you, the teller of tales, are 
teaching them the simple facts of life. 
Sometimes you may be using, though the 
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children do not know it, the means of 
storytelling to convey to their growing 
intelligences information which may be 
lasting if impressively conveyed. And this 
will largely depend on the right choice of 
words. It is imperative that the words 
shall be well chosen so that the children’s 
vocabulary may be enlarged and enriched 
by pleasant-sounding phrases, 


Choosing the story.—We must first arrive 
at some common understanding as to what 
kind of story is wanted in infant schools. 
There is no shortage of story matter, but 
rather there is such a superabundance, that 
the searchers are bewildered by the treasure 
store before them. 

There’ is, however, no need for story- 
tellers to seek far afield for material. The 
audience of small children to whom you 
will have to tell your stories, has only just 
arrived in a world full of interest, and heaped 
up with wonderful daily happenings and 
puzzling oddities. The infant child is a 
realist who is wholly absorbed in the daily 
events which occur within the limited circle 
of its own experience. All around are 
changing colour, unceasing movement and 
intriguing sound, which he encounters daily 
in his waking hours in the nursery, home 
and playfield. It is therefore essential that 
stories for young children should be of 
happenings within their experience, and 
possessing sound, colour, and movement 
within their structure. Moreover, the story 
must be short; not lingering on the way, 
or meandering up side paths, no matter 
how enticing they may be, but keeping 
directly on the road to a quick and exciting 
climax. The fugitive interest of young 
children cannot be held otherwise. 

The length of a story naturally depends 
upon the age and intelligence of the children 
to whom it is told. A true storyteller will 
instinctively understand how long, or how 
short, a story should be for the children 
she has daily to teach. 

To arrive successfully at the type of story 
most likely to grip the interest, and hold 
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the attention of young children, it may 
be well to consider for a moment the stories 
written by acknowledged masters of chil- 
dren's literature; stories that have passed 
down the centuries with undiminished fame, 
and which are still enjoyed by children 
throughout the world of to-day as they 
were in the days of long ago. 

It is upon the foundation made by many 
of these famous writers, that storytellers 
can model their own. 


Rhymes and Jingles.—Among the oldest, 
quaintest, and most delightful stories for 
young children are the English Rhymes 
and Jingles. Many of these precious frag- 
ments, for they are often little more, can 
be traced back through dim centuries to 
the days of court musicians and strolling 
minstrels, by whom they have been handed 
down by word of mouth, decade after 
decade, to be crooned by nurses, and whis- 
pered by mothers to listening children. 
Short as they may be, they are perfect 
examples of story construction for little 
children. Take, for instance, the following 
well-known rhymes:— 


* Little Bo-peep has lost her sheep." 
“Ding, dong bell, pussy's in the well.” 
“Ride а cock-horse to Banbury Cross.” 


Each of its kind is a perfect example of a 
self-contained story, possessing direct interest 
and a quick climax. Being readily memor- 
ised, they are invaluable for speech training. 

Consider one of these old favourites for 
a moment :— 


* Ride а cock-horse to Banbury Cross, 
To see a fair lady ride on a white horse, 
Rings on her fingers, and bells on her 
toes, 
She shall have music wherever she goes.” 


Here is a story of adventure; a play in 
miniature. It attracts the child by its 
sound, action and colour. 
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1. Sound.—We catch the melodious jingle 
of simple well-chosen words, which 
are connected in the child’s imagina- 
tion with the pretty tinkle of the 
bells upon the fair lady’s toes. 


2. Action —We see in our mind's eye the 
dashing rider on the cock-horse 
wildly careering upon his adven- 
turous ride over the hills and far 
away to Banbury Cross to see a 
fair lady. 


3. Colour.—We like the white horse, and 
the golden rings flashing with deep- 
coloured jewels. 


All this, and more, can a child be taught 
to appreciate by an imaginative storyteller. 
Note then the importance of the direct 
story interest, and use these old rhymes as 
models. Search out among the mountain 
of material similar stories, the best of which 
will probably be only elaborations of those 
simple themes. 


Master Storytellers.—To the Brothers 
Grimm and Hans Christian Andersen the 
world owes a debt of gratitude. That they 
are the acknowledged master storytellers of 
the nursery has never been challenged. 
Wherein lies the magic of their telling? 
By what fairy piping have they drawn the 
children of the world into the enchanted 
land of their own imagination? If you 
could arrive at that secret, you would have 
in your possession the key to successful 
storytelling that all the textbooks ever 
written on the subject would fail to give 
you. 

I earnestly ask you to study your Grimm 
and Andersen. Invest yourself with the 
manner of their story weaving, and, when 
you have done that, you will not only be 
able to tell stories well, but you will be in 
the happy position of being capable of 
adapting any tales to suit your childish 
listeners. 
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The Brothers Grimm perfected the art 
of concise writing for children. Brevity is 
an essential to success in children’s stories. 
Small people, as you know full well, are 
a tangle of nervous energy, curious to know, 
eager to be told, but impatient to be told 
quickly, 

Opening my Grimm at random, I come 
across these lines:— 


“So the wolf went into the shop, and 
bought a great piece of chalk, which he 
ate, and by that means rendered his voice 
more gentle.” 


All this in a single sentence, yet how 
packed with information:— 


1. Visits a shop. 

2. Buys a piece of chalk. 

3. Eats it. 

4. Renders his voice more gentle. 


Observe the action, the economy of words, 
and the speed. 
Again:— 


“Once upon a time a father sent for his 
three sons, and gave to the eldest a cock, 
to the second a scythe, and to the third a 
cat,” 


Note how the story begins. The opening 
words fix the attention. There is no weari- 
some overture, no waiting for the door to 
be opened while we beat impatiently on the 
panels. Curiosity is instantly awakened; 
everyone at once wants to know why these 
gifts were given, and to what use they were 
put. Wouldn’t you? 

And again:— 


“А farmer had once a son, who was no 
bigger than my thumb, and for years did 
not grow a hair’s breadth taller.” 


“Curiouser, and curiouser," as Alice would 
have said. A funny sort of boy that, no 
bigger than one’s thumb! Everyone is alert 
to hear more, 
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Briefly, then, the skill of the Brothers 
Grimm produced :— 


I. Bold introduction—the instant com- 
pelling of attention at the opening 
of the story. 

art. of 


2. Condensation—the concise 


writing. 


3. Development to a climax—retaining the 
interest by a sequence of events 
leading to a quick climax. 


Hans Christian Andersen was, perhaps, the 
most gifted writer of fairy tales the world has 
known, though, oddly enough, he had little 
faith in their cleverness, and to the day 
of his death was rather apologetic about 
them. His Wild Swans, The Ice Maiden, 
The Ugly Duckling and The Tin Soldier, 
are among the daintiest productions in fairy 
lore. 

Possessed of rare imaginative powers, 
Andersen’s piping is infinitely pathetic at 
times, though even through his tears there 
gleams the sunshine of his laughter. His 
use of colour in stories is arresting. His 
jewelled sentences sparkle with quiet, kindly 
wit. You are ever conscious that, while he 
sings his songs, telling the world of its 
follies, jesting at its weaknesses, lifting the 
mirror for all to see the part they play in 
the passing show of life, there is never a 
glimpse, never a whisper, of malice or 
unkindness. 

It must, however, be remembered, that 
the Andersen stories were written some 
eighty years ago, in a leisurely period when 
books were few and costly. They were read 
over and over again, eagerly and lovingly. 
They were read and remembered. Many of 
these famous stories are of some length, 
and it is difficult to tell them in their entirety 
to children of the present age. Though it 
is with regret that I have to say so, I think 
it would be better to shorten many of 
the descriptive passages, to centralise upon 
the main action of the story and hasten the 
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climax a little. Where the writer appears 
to be out-of-date in his sentiment or treat- 
ment, it would be well to modernise such 
sections, doing so, however, with loving 
care, remembering that you are tinkering 
with a masterpiece, the fabric of which may 
be materially injured by careless handling. 

Be careful that you obtain a really good 
translation of Andersen and Grimm, for 
many are extremely faulty. A careful and 
sympathetic translation of Hans Andersen’s 
tales, is that of Мг, and Mrs. W. A. Craigie 
(Oxford University Press). 

To recapitulate:—It is upon the Rhyme, 
the Jingle, the Brothers Grimm and Hans 
Christian Andersen, that I would ask you 
to model your story construction and your 
style. You may search far, but I doubt if 
you will find better teachers. 


Stories to tell—As I have already said, 
the youngest child is mainly interested in 
the real things that surround him, in those 
which he can hear, touch, taste, and see. 
A puppy dog is of much greater interest to 
a child of four or five, than a fairy at the 
bottom of the garden; fairies come later. 
Stories directly concerned with the doings 
and adventures of small children must 
receive early attention, and here the Rhymes 
and Jingles will help you. Next in import- 
ance is the animal story, everlastingly dear 
to children, but not about the animals of 
the forest and the jungle, not those to begin 
with, but the animals of the home, the 
garden and the farm—the puppy, the kitten, 
the cow, the pig, and birds, but particularly 
the puppy and the kitten. 

A little later, if you feel so minded, the 
roaring lion, the lovable bear and the 
lumbering elephant may come along, but 
stories of these animals should always be 
in the form of comedies with happy endings. 

Then, as the imaginative faculty of the 
child begins to peep through its sense of 
realism, you will introduce, very tenderly 
and simply, the little fairy people that live 
in the forest and garden. They must be 
kindly little fairies, who are ever teaching 
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how poor а thing it is to be mean and selfish, 
and how fine a thing it is to be brave and 
generous. 

Beyond this stage, I do not think you 
need venture, for you will have a store of 
material upon which to draw, and which 
you cannot exhaust before the children 
leave you. 


Telling the story.—A story is not told so 
easily as may seem. It is the unaffected 
grace of the good storyteller that deceives 
the listener. The more perfectly a story is 
told, the more you may be certain that it 
has been carefully prepared. Those little 
glancing touches which compel to laughter, 
tears, or silence, are not usually the spon- 
taneous effort of the moment, but they have 
been prepared, timed, spaced, in order to 
obtain the maximum effect. 


Choose your own stories—In preparing 
your work, first choose the story that appeals 
to you; something that you like. It is 
infinitely better that you should select the 
stories you are going to tell, rather than 
work on the suggestions of others. It is 
unsound advice to suggest that because 
one person tells some story particularly 
well, you may be able to tell the story in 
like fashion. It may happen that the 
particular story suggested makes no personal 
appeal, consequently, your rendering of it 
will be laboured and unconvincing. If you 
are not convinced by the story you are 
telling, assuredly you will never convince 
those to whom you tell it. 


Prepare your stories.—Beyond all, prepare 
your story carefully; know it so well that 
you can take it up at any point. Do not 
make the mistake of thinking that all will 
be well when you come to tell the story. 
All will not be well, unless you have prepared 
and know your story, and no amount of 
“and thens,” or slovenly hesitancy, or 
furtive peeps between printed pages, will 


pull you out of the difficulties in which you - 


are likely to find yourself. 
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Memorise your story.—I should strongly 
urge that you first memorise the story, for 
though you will, of course, tell the story 
in your own words when the moment 
arrives for you to do so, I think you will 
tell it better if you first commit it to memory. 
You owe it to the authors to do this, to be 
thoroughly conversant with their style and 
familiar with their humour and pathos; and 
this you cannot be by hastily reading a story, 
and attempting to tell it. 

Do not worry about the meaning of the 
lines until you have memorised them. 
When you are sure of the words, study their 
meaning in relation to the context, consider 
how they should be spoken, what action or 
gesture should accompany them, and where 
your stresses and pauses should be placed. 

Remember that few stories can be told 
just as they are written. Reading a story 
is quite a different thing from telling one. 
Many stories contain too much descriptive 
matter, are deficient in dramatic balance, 
weak in comic relief, and lack naturalness 
in the conversational parts. In such cases 
it will be necessary to use the blue pencil 
freely, to strengthen the speaking parts, to 
hasten the action of the story, and, beyond 
all, skilfully to keep the climax concealed 
until the last possible moment. 


Practise aloud.—I cannot too strongly 
urge you to practise speaking the story 
aloud before telling it. Rehearse the story 
aloud in some quiet place, where you will 
be free from interruptions, in the garden, 
your bedroom, anywhere that is quiet. 
Better still, possess yourself of a candid 
friend (not too candid) who will patiently 
sit, listen and criticise your preparatory 
essays. It is only by listening to the spoken 
words that you will understand where to 
place your pauses, accents and stresses; 
then you will discover where the story drags, 
and so arrive at the correct speed at which 
it must be told. 


Dramatise your story.—Most stories, cer- 
tainly those written for younger children, 
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will be improved by being acted. Bring all 
your histrionic skill to bear upon your work, 
but never forget that the secret of successful 
acting is restraint. Don’t over-act the story. 
Have no fear that you will appear foolish 
before the children; you won’t, unless you 
are thinking about yourself. Speak with 
your hands as well as with your lips. The 
hands may be eloquent if skilfully used. 
Remember, moreover, the importance of 
mobile, facial expression. Let your face 
register your thoughts. Laughter, fear, 
sorrow, dismay, anger, joy are all in turn 
portrayed by the storyteller’s facial 
expression. Don’t be afraid to become a 
dog, a pig, or a monkey, should the story 
demand it. You have, probably, no idea 
what a lovable animal you can become, 
until you try. Let yourself "go." Тһе 
children will meet you, and joyfully join 
hands in the merry game of make-believe 
that you are creating. 

In most cases, you will find it is more 
convenient to stand when telling a story, 
particularly so if you are dramatising, as 
your gesticulation and body movements will 
not then be hampered. 


Voice management.—Let your voice be 
so pitched that it is neither too high nor 
too low; use the middle register. Should 
occasion arise when you have to tell your 
stories before a large audience in a big hall, 
always address your words to the wall at 
the back of the hall; then everyone will 
hear. This need not necessitate raising 
your voice, but it will call for careful 
articulation. Avoid monotony. Endeavour 
to get the just and necessary contrast, 
unexaggerated and balanced, between the 
characters with their different voices. Do 
not deliver passages coming from different 
people on the same note, but remember 
that each human being strikes a different 
tone, and speaks in a different key. Avoid 
dropping your voice at the end of a sentence; 
this is rarely necessary. When the voice is 
so dropped it loses carrying power, and 
much is lost that should be heard. 
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Should it happen that you have taken 
lessons in the art of elocution, should you 
consider yourself an authority on speech- 
production, I am going to ask you to forget 
all about it when you are telling a story. 
Never "'elocute"; that would result in 
your becoming stilted, artificial, and 
objectionable to everyone. If you have had 
a good grounding in speech production, 
your training will automatically come to 
your aid, but it must never intrude itself 
into the story you are telling. Again, be 
natural. Speak simply and unaffectedly, 
but never patronisingly. Let your words 
be free from the taint of pedantic mannerism. 
Your language must be that of the world 
in which you live; its easy simplicity will 
be directly understandable and useful to 
the children in forming their vocabulary. 

Do not be troubled over much if an odd 
word is a little above your audience. Such 
words, divorced from their settings, may 
be somewhat bewildering to a child, but 
in sequence with other words they seldom 
present much difficulty. I would rather a 
child puzzled over a word, and inquired its 
meaning, than that the storyteller talked 
down to the child. 

It is interesting to note how many of the 
famous stories of the world, written for 
young children, are composed of words of 
two syllables. Quite a number of the more 
popular Jingles and Rhymes are so written. 
Excessive zest in the use of short words 
should, however, be restrained, for their 
repeated use leads to monotony. 


Mimetic sounds.—There is nothing that 
little folk love more than the reproduction 
of mimetic sounds in animal stories, En- 
deavour to make a feature of these sounds. 
Do not be over modest concerning your 
ability as an animal mimic, or concerned 
that your roaring of the lion more closely 
resembles the sawing of wood, or that your 
lowing cow is but an echo of a worn-out 
motor horn. You are doing your best, 
and that is all that matters; you have before 
you the most generous audience possible, 
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one that will wildly delight in your feeblest 
imitations. Remember that an animal 
story is no story at all if the duck is dumb, 
and the donkey is off song; it is these little 
mimetic touches that make for laughter, 
and you cannot have too much laughter 
in an infant school. 


Priming the class.—It is not an uncommon 
experience, particularly where schools are 
situated in slum areas, for a teacher to be 
faced by a group of children who take but 
a languid interest in storytelling. Their 
home environment, if not absolutely antagon- 
istic, is frequently nugatory in developing 
the child’s imaginative faculty. 

In dealing with such children, it is not 
wise to begin by announcing the fact that 
you are going to tell a story. It is better 
to keep your intention to yourself, and by a 
carefully. prepared prefatory conversation, 
or priming, to glide imperceptibly into the 
story itself, and so hold the children by 
what appears to them to be no more than 
interesting chatter concerning your daily 
experiences. Do not begin telling the story 
of '"Blop," (see Index) with the opening 
words: "There was once a little black 
puppy called Blop. That method is 
altogether too apparent to those who are 
listening. 

Start thus: “Which little boy or girl here 
has a dog at home?" (Wait for replies and 
comments, there will be plenty of them.) 
"What is the colour of your dog, Cyril?— 
and yours, Katie? A brown dog and a white 
one. Has anyone got a black dog? Ah, I 
thought so! Well, I knew of a little black 
dog called Blop, a very nice little black 
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puppy dog," etc. Observe how you glide, 
after a careful priming of your class, into 
the story, without the children being aware 
of the fact. 


In eonclusion.—Do not be disappointed 
should your most patiently prepared story 
fail in its appeal. That is the daily burden 
of most storytellers. Speaking from my 
own experience, stories over which I have 
laboured untiringly, and in which I have 
had great faith, have often met with the 
chilliest reception, while small trifles upon 
which I have bestowed less thought, have, 
oddly enough, proved outstanding favourites, 
demanded again and again. You can never 
tell. 

Keep adding to your stories continually. 
Never allow yourself to fall into a contented 
indolence occasioned by your being the 
happy possessor of a few tales which you 
tell well; this is the worst thing that can 
happen, for you will be in danger of growing 
blasé; familiarity will breed contempt and 
result in carelessness, and the stories you are 
so confident about will lose that freshness, 
charm, and sparkle which were their chief 
delight when first you told them. Тһе 
study and preparation of new material 
will stimulate your memory and keep your 
mind alert; your technical skill will improve 
considerably. 

Finally, have faith in the story you are 
telling. Tell it lovingly, and though you 
tell it a hundred times, never reveal that 
it is familiar to you or that you are bored 
by it, but tell it as if you were telling it 
for the first time, for that is one of the 
arts of storytelling. 


CENTRE ОЕ INTEREST— 
THE HOME 


VI. FRUIT FOR THE HOME 


GATHERING APPLES 
Drawing in Outline of Picture No, 8 in the Portfolio 


“ Plants, flowers, bushes, living animals, streams, movable earth or sand, are the child's raw 
material for experience and experiment.” 
249 
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Introduetion.—The teaching of nature 
study in the infant school is mostly informal; 
much of it is little more than play, but it 
should be designed to stimulate curiosity 
and allow opportunity of personal observa- 
tion. The environment of the children’s 
home and school must largely determine 
the course of work, and the teachers will 
naturally take care not to arrange talks or 
lessons on unsuitable subjects. Autumn is 
the time for talks on fruits and nuts. In 
many schools a Harvest Festival is held 
soon after the midsummer holidays, and a 
wealth of material is then brought to school. 
In country schools some teachers take their 
children on expeditions for blackberrying, 
nutting, gathering autumn leaves and wind- 
blown seeds. In town schools teachers have 
to depend mainly upon the fruits of the 
shops for their talks. Autumn leaves, how- 
ever, can generally be obtained from the 
parks, and these are well worth gathering, 
for they can bring to a schoolroom in the 
heart of a city some of the glory of autumn 
tints in country districts. The leaves should 
be gathered early in the morning, and they 
can be kept in condition for several days 
if placed between layers of damp news- 
papers. If before a school session begins, 
a teacher can arrange to decorate her class- 
room with an abundance of autumn leaves, 
the effect on little children is magical, 
particularly if the leaves are accessible for 
them to play with. Given raffia and crépe 
paper the children will fashion necklaces, 
belts and caps with the leaves. 

The apple is probably the best known 
fruit to children, and for that reason our 
class picture has been selected and drawn 
in connection with gathering apples. There 
is a Peg Family illustration of Blackberrying 
on page 269. 

The insect best known to children at the 
time of the fruit harvest is the wasp. The 


children will already know a good deal of 
its habits, but only a few will have had the 
good fortune to see a wasp’s nest which has 
been dug out. There is a nature story on 
the wasp on page 261. 


Description of Picture No. 8.—The mellow 
autumn sunlight pervades this scene, making 
it alive with warmth and colour, In the 
foreground stands an apple tree, weighed 
down with rosy apples. A boy is perched 
on a branch of the tree, gathering the 
apples. He throws them down to a girl 
standing below, who catches them in her 
skirt. А smooth-haired fox terrier behind 
her excitedly watches the fall of the apples. 
On the ground kneels the smallest child. 
She is looking after the basket, which is 
nearly full of apples. The ground is strewn 
with the fallen fruit. 

The frieze for the classroom wall is made 
up of an apple and a sprig. Sketches in 
outline for tracing these shapes are given. 
One half of the children, those colouring 
the sprig, require whole sheets of drawing 
paper, and half sheets will be needed by 
the others who are to colour the apples. 
The colours for the frieze are shown in the 
picture. The drawing paper should first 
be moistened with a clean brush filled with 
water, and the colours applied with broad, 
sweeping strokes. Tell the children to put 
green paint all over the shape of the apple 
first, and wait a little while. Then they 
take some bright red paint, with only a 
little water in it, on the point of a clean 
brush. Before the green paint on the apple 
is quite dry, touch it with the point of this 
brush in the place where the rosy cheek is. 
The red paint will run into the green and look 
effective, if it is done carefully. After colour- 
ing, the children may cut out their shapes 
along the guiding lines, so that they may be 
mounted on the back of a strip of wall paper. 
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Conversation on Picture No. 8.—The 
children should freely discuss and describe 
the picture. To stimulate thought and 
observation, and to bring to the children’s 
notice any point overlooked, the teacher 
may make some of the following sugges- 
tions:—z. Name the biggest thing in the 
picture. 2. Name the kind of tree. 3. Give 
names to the three children; eg., Paul, 
Joan the elder girl, and Sybil. 4. Give a 
name to the dog; e.g., Spot. 5. Tell what 
Paul is doing. 6. Tell what Joan is doing. 
7. Tell what Sybil is doing. 8. Say: “Раш 
is picking and throwing. Joan is standing 
and catching. Spot is barking. Sybil is 
kneeling and watching." (Practice іп ing.) 
9. Play that you are (a) Paul, (b) Joan, 
(c) Sybil, (d) Spot. то. Tell how the tree 
would look in winter. ті. Tell how the 
tree would look in spring. 12. In the picture 
is the time summer or autumn? 13. When 
would you see blossoms on the tree? 
14. Many things to eat are made with 
apples, like apple dumplings. Name some 
other things made with apples. 15. What 
colours do you need to paint an apple? 
x6. Say: "Ruth ran off with a round, rosy 
apple." (Practice in 7.) 17. Tell what Paul 
said to Joan as he threw down an apple. 
18. Tell how they carried home the basket 
of apples. 19. How many apples lie on the 
ground? 


FOR CHILDREN FROM FIVE TO SIX 


Play.—Let the children mime actions or 
imitate sounds connected with the picture:— 
1. Play at picking apples. 2. Play at catching 
apples in your frock. 3. Play at putting 
apples in a basket. 4. Two children play 
at carrying а basket. 5. Speak like the dog. 
6. Make a noise like the wind when it blows 
the apples down. 7. Play at eating an apple. 


Matching colours.—Let the children select 
from their boxes of beads, papers, wool, 
silk or other material, the colours to match 
some of those seen in Picture No. 8—the 
blue sky, the green grass, the yellow sun- 
light on the grass, the white dog, the brown 
trunk of the tree, the red apples, Sybil’s 
yellow frock. If the teacher has any leaves, 
a basket in the room, a rosy apple or other 
fruit, the children can select their colours 
to match the real things. Let them practise 
mixing colours with their paints to match 
some of the selected objects. 


Missing words.—Say such sentences as 
the following for the children to supply 
the missing words:— 


I. Paul is picking — (apples). 

2. Joan has apples in her —— (frock). 

3. Sybil has apples in her —— (basket). 

4. The children will take the apples home 
to —— (mother). 

5. Mother will make a —— (pudding). 

6. Apple pudding is good to —— (eat). 


Colours :— 
7. The sky is —— (blue). 


8. Grass is — (green). 

g. Apples are —— (red). 
10. The dog is —— (white). 
ir. The tree is — (brown). 


Word building.—Where a phonic system 
of teaching reading is practised, print on 
the blackboard the name of a conspicuous 
object; e.g., apple. Let the children then 
select from their boxes the letters to make 
apple. They can then make other words; 
e.g., tree, sun, dog. 

Deal in the same way with groups of 
words; e.g., frock, lock, sock, cock; face, 
lace, race; hand, band, land, sand, stand, 
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Some of the name words which may be 
too difficult for the Fives at the moment, 
can be printed on cards with a suitable 
picture and put in the Card Dictionary; 
e.g., basket, leaf, leaves, trunk, branch. 


A “Yes and Ко” game.—In this exercise 
for the Fives the children answer either 
Yes ог No:—1i. Do boys climb trees? Yes. 
2. Do dogs climb trees? No. 3. Do cats 
climb trees? Yes. 4. Do boys eat apples? 
Yes. 5. Do girls eat apples? Yes. 6. Do 
dogs eat apples? No. 7. Do dogs eat meat? 
Yes. 8. Do cats eat apples? No. 9. Do cats 
eat fish? Yes. 10. Do trees bark? Хо. 
II. Do dogs say "Mew"? Хо. 12. Do 
apples roll? Yes. r3. Do apples run? No. 
14. Do boys and girls run? Yes. 15. Do 
trees run? No. 


Number.—The children can set out the 
correct number of counters, buttons, bricks 
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Sticks, etc., to correspond with the number 
of various things seen in Picture No. 8:— 
3 children; 1 boy and 2 girls; 3 pairs of 
hands; 4 legs of the dog; I and 5, 2 and 4, 
3 and 3 apples in the border; each twig in 
the border has 3 leaves; 3 and 3, 3 and 3 
and 3, etc. 

The children can make plasticine apples 
and use them for counting at the direction 
of the teacher. Play "Shop" and sell apples 
for cardboard coins. 

When cutting out apples to hang on the 
tree (see constructive section, page 258) 
count the apples put on the tree. Some 
children will be able to count the apples 
lying on the ground. 


FOR CHILDREN OVER SIX 


Flash Cards.—The use of these reading 
cards is explained on page 14. The following 


TRACE-OUT FOR FRIEZE—APPLES 
Trace this Drawing for part of the Frieze, Picture No. 8. 


oo ressessescccccsusesssanssnesussvsusensuucssusncessscscssecauessenseesusssessestsncuusesonseseseesne: 
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TRACE-OUT FOR FRIEZE—APPLE LEAVES 
Trace this Drawing for part of the Frieze, Picture No. 8. 
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sentences might be written on strips of 
card :— 


I. Paul is in the tree. 
Paul is picking apples. 
He is putting the apples in Joan’s frock. 
The apples are ripe. 


2. Joan likes gathering apples. 
Joan is a big girl. 
Her brother is in the tree. 
Her sister is on the ground. 


3. Sybil is a little girl. 
Sybil puts the apples in a basket. 
Sybil is wearing a yellow frock. 
They will take the apples to mother. 


4. The dog is white. 
The dog’s name is Spot. 
He has a brown ear. 
He is looking at Paul in the tree. 


A guessing game.—This guessing game, 
which is a form of the old game Animal, 
Mineral or Vegetable, can be played by the 
whole class, The teacher must first draw 
on sheets of cardboard the three sets of 
objects shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. Hang the cards on the blackboard 
in front of the children. The class is divided 
into two groups. A child from one of the 
groups goes out of the room and the others 
from the second group then select one of 
the objects shown on one of the drawings; 
e.g., the turnip. The child who went out 
returns to the room and begins questioning 
the group who take it in turns to answer. 
The child who is guessing has four guesses, 
and begins by saying, “Is it an animal?” 
The answer to be given is, “Хо, it isn’t.” 
This form of answer should always be given 
in order to train the children in the use of 
the word isn’t instead of ain't. The guesser 


VEGETABLES FOR A GUESSING GAME 
Banana, Plum, Turnip, Sunflower, Leaf, Rose Bud, 
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ANIMALS AND MINERALS FOR A GUESSING GAME 


Animals: Lion, Tiger, Donkey, Bear, Goat, Pig. 
Armani: Gold Ring, Iron Door Handle, Clay Brick, Box of Chalk, Lump of Stone, Glass Jar. 
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goes оп, “Is it a mineral?” Answer: “Хо, 
it isn’t.” 

"Is it a vegetable?” Answer: "Yes, it 
is a. vegetable," 

Now the guesser has one more try. He 
may or may not be right. “Is it a plum?” 
Answer: “No, it isn’t.” 

If the guesser is right his side receives 
a mark. Now опе of the other side goes out 
of the room and the game is continued 
as before. 


Missing words.—Write several sentences 
on the blackboard or preferably on cards, 
and let the children re-write the sentences 
adding the missing words:— 


1. Apples are bought from the —— (green- 
grocer). 

Meat is bought from the —— (butcher). 

Frocks are bought from the —— 


(draper). 
Bread is bought from the —— (baker). 
2. Apples grow on —— (trees). 


Frocks are made of —— (cotton). 
Shoes are made of —— (leather). 
Baskets are made of —— (sticks). 


3. We get wood from — (trees). 
Tables are made of —— (wood). 
Windows are made of —— (glass). 
Motor cars are made of —— (steel). 


4. Rosy apples are sweet. 
Green apples are —— (sour). 


5. Rosy apples are soft. 
Green apples are —— (hard). 


Children who are unable to spell the words 
required to fill the gaps should be allowed 
to look for them in the Scrapbook Dictionary. 


Rhyming  words.—Read aloud these 
incomplete rhymes and let the children 
suggest the final words:— 


I. In Autumn time, when nuts are brown, 
And pears and apples mellow; 
Therainbow leaves are falling (down) 
In colours red and —— (yellow). 
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2. I stood beneath the apple tree 
The apples were so good to —— (see). 


3. The poplar grows up straight and tall 
The pear tree spreads along the —— 
(wall). 


Drawing and touching.—This drawing 
lesson affords the children a great deal of 
pleasure. Let the paints, paper, etc., be 
distributed. If the class is a large one 
divide it into three groups. On a table 
secretly place a pear, apple and banana 
well separated from each other under а 
cloth. (Other fruits of definite shape will 
answer the purpose) The children are 
arranged in three lines; each child in turn 
slips his hand under the cloth and feels the 
fruit selected for his group. It must be a 
silent game. There must be no whispering. 
When all have felt the fruit everybody 
begins to paint what he thought he felt. 
After all have finished, remove the cloth 
and let the children make another drawing, 
this time from the object. 


Riddles—who am I?— 

I. I like bones. 
I do not like cats. 
I guard your house at night. 
Who am I? 


(Answer: А dog.) 


2. In spring I look gay 
Deck'd in comely array, 
In summer more clothing I wear; 
When colder it grows 
I fling off my clothes, 
And in winter quite naked appear. 


(Answer: A tree.) 


3. As I went through a garden gap 
Whom should I meet but Dick Redcap! 
А stick in his hand, a stone in his 
throat, 
If you'll tell me this riddle, I'll give 
you a groat. 
(Answer: А cherry.) 
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Number.—Apples of various sizes can be 
supplied and weighed by the children. 

Two or more apples can be weighed and 
the weights used carefully compared. 

The weight of a large and a small apple 
can be compared, 

After weighing one large apple let a 
child find another which he thinks weighs 
the same. Then by weighing both separately 
he can ascertain how nearly correct he was. 

Plums and pears can be weighed in the 
same way. If a country walk has been 
taken and blackberries picked, a keen 
competition will take place on returning to 
school to discover who has picked the 
most. The total weight gathered by the 
expedition can be recorded. 

If a Harvest Festival is held at school 
there will be plenty of opportunity for 
weighing and recording and for writing 
labels. 
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Measuring.—NWith a length of cotton or 
wool, an apple can be measured round; 
when the two ends of cotton meet, the 
cotton is cut, and the distance round the 
apple is measured on a ruler. Vegetable 
marrows, turnips and swedes can be measured 
in the same way. 

A price list of various fruits can be made 
by the teacher, and individual cards on the 
four rules can be prepared and distributed; 
е.5.,— 


I. Buy Ilb. apples, 21b. plums and } Ib. 
pears. (Prices are set out on the price 
list.) 

2. Which costs more, 2 Ib. apples or 3 lb. 
plums? 

3. I get 5 apples in r Ib. apples. How 
many apples in 8 lb.? 

4. Apples аге 5d. Ib. How many lb. shall 
I get for 3s. 94.? 


ACTIVITIES AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


Classroom project—Harvest  Festival.— 
These suggestions are for the use of teachers 
desirous to employ the project method with. 
their children. 

In connection with the fruit season the 
children are likely to wish to hold a Harvest 
Festival. A day, time and place should 
be chosen, and each child might bring а 
contribution—fruit or vegetable. А stall 
may be set up, decorated with crépe paper, 
on which the fruit and vegetables may be 
arranged. Each gift should bear a label 
with its name and the name of the donor; 
eg, MARROW—DENNIS NICHOLLS. 

It gives great pleasure to all concerned 
if the children can hold an Open Day and 
invite their parents to the Harvest Festival. 
Such Open Days promote sympathy and 
co-operation between parent and teacher. 
Invitation notices can be made and pinned 
up in other classrooms, such as: COME 
TO OUR HARVEST FESTIVAL IN THE 
HALL ON MONDAY AT 3 p.m. Letters 
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of invitation can be written by the children 
to their parents. 

On the chosen afternoon the teacher may 
open the proceedings by a short and 
simple thanksgiving. Тһе children then 
display the stall and entertain the guests 
by singing harvest hymns, and appropriate 
songs, such as Country, page 276, or In 
Autumn Time, page 279; and perform such 
an action song as Harvest Home, page 355. 
The older ones can give a little play relevant 
to the occasion, such as A Loaf of Bread, 
or The Vegetable Pie, or The Empire Fruil 
Shop, the pages for which can be found in 
the Index in Volume V. 

The collected fruit and vegetables may 
be given to a local children's hospital or 
orphanage. 


Paper  cutting—írieze of strawberry 
leaves.—Take a strip of green paper, twice 
as long as its width and fold it in half 
three times, thus making 8 sections. Draw 
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fold paper à cut aw 
outside shaded shape- 


out half a strawberry leaf on the folded 
paper and cut out the shape, taking care 
to leave an uncut strip at the folded edge 
so that the pattern will not fall to pieces. 
Unfold the frieze and paste it on a white 
or tinted mount. 


Paper picture—apple tree—This is ап 
easy handwork exercise which the Fives 
can do. The teacher traces or pastes a 
cut-out tree on a large sheet of brown paper. 


cut basketa 
ladder from 
Д folded Paper 
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The children cut out apples from coloured 
paper, or from white paper coloured by 
themselves, and stick them on the tree. 
А ladder can be cut out from brown paper 
and placed against the tree and a basket 
placed below, as shown in the sketch. All 
these objects are cut from folded paper. 
From catalogues or old picture books the 
children may cut out figures of children to 
stand below the tree in suitable positions. 
Some apples can be stuck in the basket. 


Paper picture—fruit in basket.—The Fives 
can tear out the shapes of apples, pears, 
bananas and oranges from coloured paper, 
paste them on a background and cover 
them with a basket torn from brown paper. 


еце 


apple. ear ТК orange. 
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se pes. Strawberry, banana. 


ACTIVITIES AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


The sketch shows a cut-out picture which 
may be a group model, or may be made 
individually. Various fruits are cut from 
coloured paper, or from white paper after- 
wards coloured with paint or crayon, The 
grapes are cut опе by опе and the stalk 
separately. In making the bunch, the stalk 
is stuck down first and the grapes over it 
so that they overlap one another. The 
strawberry and its stalk are cut separately, 
the strawberry is stuck down first and the 
stalk over it. Mount the whole on a dark 
paper, cut out a basket from double paper 
and paste over the fruit. Write on the 
picture in crayon a suitable phrase; e.g., 
"Eat more fruit.” 


Paper model—tfruit basket.—Take a square 
of stiff paper and fold down a wide margin 
the same width on all sides. Unfold the 
paper and cut away two curves on opposite 

' sides as shown in the sketch. Decorate the 
basket with cut-out strawberry leaves or а 
water-colour design as shown in the sketch. 
Cut down the dark lines, paste the corner 
sections, and fold up at the heavy dotted 
lines. Take a strip of paper for the handle, 
fold it to size by measurement against the 


box, and Beste it inside the edge of the box. 
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Plastic model—fruits.—The children can 
model fruits in clay or plasticine. The Fives 
can make an orange, apple, pear, banana, 
and cherries. Older children can model a 
bunch of grapes, a branch of the wild 
strawberry, and a tomato. The sketch 
shows how to model cherries. 


Model with odds and ends—toy barrow.— 
Cut a rectangle of thin card or stiff paper. 
Turn down a narrow margin on each long 
side. Cut out a narrow strip about rin. 
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long from one end along the middle line. 
Cut out a circle of card drawn from a 
farthing, and with a piece of wire through 
the margins for the axle, fix the wheel so 
that it runs in the slit. From the other 
end of the barrow cut out an oblong, and 
cut away the margins for the same distance, 
leaving the two handles, Fig. i. Gum ап 
acorn cup to the top of the barrow, Fig. 2. 


Model with odds and ends—toy wagon.— 
Cut a rectangle of thin card or stiff paper. 
Turn down a margin on each long side, 
Fig. т. Cut out four wheels drawn from a 
farthing, and a single shaft. Attach the 
wheels to the margins by axles of fine wire 
or by small paper clips. Paste the end of 
the shaft to the under side of the wagon. 
Gum two acorn cups to the top of the 
wagon, Fig. 2. 


Ш 
e 
ced 


; Paper decoration—sprays ot foliage.—This 
15 an exercise which the Fives and Sixes 
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can enjoy. Let the children cut short strips 
of green tissue or crépe paper about 4in. 
by rin. Fold each strip in half and cut 
out a leaf shape from the folded strips, 
making the stalk at the folded side, Fig. x. 
Open out the paper, put a touch of paste 
in the middle of the stalk, Fig. 2, and 
attach the leaves to a twig by twisting them 
round the stem. The twigs can be put 
in vases, or clay or plasticine pots can be 
made for them. The diagram shows the 
twigs stuck into a cotton reel, with a covering 
of crépe paper fastened on with cotton or 
wire. 


NATURE STORY “ 
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NATURE STORY 


THE LONELY LADY WHO 
HAS A LARGE FAMILY 


(Life Story of a Wasp.) 


OW would you like to find yourself 

all alone in a strange place, with no 

friends or relatives, with no one to 
speak to, and with everything to be done 
by your own hands and wits? 

That is the state in which a lady wasp 
found herself when the spring came. The 
winter before, at the coming of the cold 
weather, she had found a nook in a mossy 
bank. She had crept inside, tucked her legs 
under her wings and had gone to sleep. 
The bitter winds blew and the snow lay 
upon the ground, but the lady wasp slept 
on till the bright spring sunshine warmed 
the earth and woke her up. Then she shook 
her wings and stretched her legs, and 
crawled out of her snug hole to find herself 
quite alone, for all her relatives had been 
killed by the cold weather. There were 
other insects about,—bees and ants,—but 
they were as different from her as monkeys 
are from us, and she could not make friends 
of them. 

The first thing the wasp set about to do 
was to build a house. She stretched her 
wings, stiff from her long sleep, and flew 
away to find a hole in the ground. With 
some little trouble she found an old mouse 
hole. She crawled down it, and seeing that 
it was a good, dry spot, though rather small, 
she began to make it larger by biting off 
the earth and kicking it away with her 
hind feet. When it was the right size for 
her house she set out to find building 
materials. 

She flew to an old fence, scraped some 
flakes of wood from it with her jaws and 
carried them back to the hole. There she 


chewed them till she had made a sticky 
lump, which she fixed to the roof of the 
hole where it was held firmly with the roots 
of a dandelion. The lump dried and hardened 
till it became like grey, brittle paper. Then 
she flew off to fetch some fibres from a plant 
which, when chewed up, made even firmer 
paper than the wood scrapings. She worked 
very hard, collecting wood and fibres and 
bark, and chewing them into sticky paper, 
till she had made a shallow umbrella fixed 
upside down on the roof of the hole. 

Next, she fixed inside the umbrella some 
small cups, or cells, which also hung upside 
down. These cells were to be the cradles 
for her children. She laid an egg in each 
one, gluing it to the roof of the cell so that 
it should not fall out. 

Then she went on making more paper 
and more cells. The cells she built side by 
side and joined to one another till altogether 
they made a thick plate inside the umbrella. 

Soon she became busier still, for her first 
eggs hatched out into tiny grubs with no 
legs. But the grubs were able to cling to 
the roof of the cells with their tails, which 
remained in the glued-on egg shells, so that 
they did not tumble out, for you must 
remember that the cells were fixed with 
their open end downwards. The grubs were 
terribly hungry, they would not eat honey 
or pollen, as bee-grubs do, they wanted 
insects or caterpillars. So Mrs. Wasp had 
to go a-hunting. She had to catch flies, 
spiders and caterpillars, sting them until 
they were helpless and then bring them 
into the cradles for her children to eat. 
The grubs ate and grew so fast that they 
often burst their skins and came out in 
new ones, which were soft and stretched 
to fit them. 

When the grubs grew so large that they 
filled their cradles, Mrs. Wasp covered 
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them in with a paper lid to keep them 
from crawling out. Inside the closed 
cradles the grubs began to spin. They made 
silky linings for their cells and then turned 
into crinkled, dried-up pupe like the 
chrysalides of caterpillars, and went to sleep. 
Meanwhile the mother wasp went on 
collecting paper and building, laying eggs 
and feeding grubs, while her lazy eldest 
children slept in their silken wraps. 

At last a pupa began to wriggle; its skin 
split, and out crawled a young wasp. It 
ate up its old pupa skin, and then chewed 
its way out through the lid of its cradle. 
In a few hours it was a lively working wasp 
and flew off to scrape for paper. 


А WasP's Nest Cur OPEN TO SHOW THE 
FORMATION 
А5 soon as her children began to come out, 
the mother wasp left the building of the nest 
to them, and spent her time laying eggs. 
It was not long before there were several 
hundred wasps in the nest, all working and 
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feeding the grubs, and old Mrs. Wasp was 
the queen. When one plate of cells became 
large enough to fill the roof of the umbrella 
the wasps started another plate below it, 
joining it to the first by little pillars of 
paper. Then they made the umbrella 
deeper to cover the two plates, adding paper 
to it at the edges. To keep out the water 
which trickled down through the ground 
they made some more umbrellas to cover 
the first. In this way they went on building 
until August, when there were twelve 
plates of cells, one below the other, all 
joined together by pillars, and all covered by 
three umbrellas one on top of the other. 
Then the wasps thought they had made 
their nest big enough. They built in the 
edges of the three umbrellas at the bottom, 
till they left only a small hole through which 
they could go in and out. The nest then 
looked like a balloon from the outside. 
In the last plate of cells they built some 
cradles larger than the rest. Some of the 
grubs which grew in these special cradles 
turned into queen wasps, and some turned 
into drones, which are the princes of the 
swarm,and mate with queens from other nests. 
The autumn passed and the winter drew 
near. The wasps killed with their stings 
the grubs that were left in the cells. They 
became dull and sleepy and then died 
themselves. Only the young queen wasps 
were left, and they flew away from the nest to 
find some snug places for their winter sleep. 
Kate Lay. 


STORIES TO READ OR TELL 


THE VIRGINIA CREEPER 


(This short story is best told during the 
autumn, when the bright red leaves of the 
Virginia creeper can be obtained. Many 
country children will have the creeper 
growing on their parents’ houses, and they 


will know that the creeper is green for 
most of the year.) 


HEN God made all the plants, He 
ү ү painted their flowers last of all. 
As He passed by, all the little 
flowers stretched out their stalks to Him, 
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so that He should see and paint each one 
in lovely colours. 

Among the plants was a small creeper 
which grew at the foot of a large, bare rock. 
She was too shy to stretch out her tiny 
flower to be painted, so it was left green, 
and the creeper felt very sad when she saw 
the radiant colours of the other flowers. 

After God had passed, the sun came up; 
the old rock began to crack and scorch in 
the hot sunshine. “This heat is terrible!” 
he groaned. The creeper heard him mutter- 
ing to himself, and felt so sorry for him 
that she forgot her own trouble. “I will 
cover him with my leaves,” she thought. 
“They will shade him and keep him cool.” 
So she grew and grew till the old rock 
was quite covered. 

Soon after, an angel came that way to 
see the wonderful colours God had painted. 
When he saw the tender green leaves of 
the Virginia creeper spread so lovingly over 
the face of the bare rock, he said, “This 
plant has no coloured flowers, but it is the 
most beautiful of all!” 

The little creeper blushed a lovely crimson 
when she heard the angel praise her, and 
every year she remembers and blushes 
again. 


Speech training.—1. The first sentence 
tells us what the story is about—what does 
it tell us? 2. Where did the creeper live? 
3. Why was her flower left green after all 


the other flowers had been coloured? 
4. What did the rock say when the sun 
was hot? 5. How did the creeper help the 
rock? 6. What did the angel say about 
the creeper? 7. What did the creeper do 
when she heard the angel’s words? 8, Why 
does the creeper change to a lovely crimson 
every year? 


Descriptive words.—Write one of the 
following words on the blackboard and let 
the children supply suitable descriptive 
words:—flowers, apples, leaves. 


1. flowers—beautiful, red, white, purple, 
large, small, scented. 

2. apples—red, rosy, sound, sweet, sour, 
green, hard, soft. 

3. leaves—green, red, yellow, smooth, 
rough, pointed, round, pretty. 


LEAVES OF VIRGINIA CREEPER 
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Reading and Drawing.—Write the follow- 
ing instructions on cards and distribute 
them to the children:— 

Paint the shape of the leaf of a Virginia 
creeper yellow. Add a little blue before 
the paint is dry. When dry put in a little 
red where needed to make the right tint. 


THE GARDENER AND THE 
WASPS 


N Mr. White's garden there grew a fine 
I plum tree. Every morning, as Mr. 

White brushed his hair, he looked out 
of his bedroom window at his beautiful tree, 
Every year, just before Christmas, Mr. 
White dug all round the tree to let the 
frost and rain get into the soil about the 
roots. When spring came the plum tree 
was a huge ball of snowy blossoms. The 
bees loved the blossoms and came in swarms 
to gather the sweet honey. Then tiny plums 
began to grow, and Mr. White rubbed his 
hands in glee as he watched them get bigger 
and bigger. Towards the end of summer the 
tree was laden with fine purple plums that 
made Mr. White's mouth water as he looked 
at them. "Soon I shall gather them," he 
said to himself. “Then for some nice tarts 
and pots of jam!” 

Now, not far away from the plum tree, 
in a hole in the bank, lived a family of 
wasps. Every sunny morning they flew 
about the tree, in and out among the leaves, 
catching tiny caterpillars which they took 
home to their grub-babies in the nest. 
They hardly looked at the growing plums, 
until one morning a fine plum that had 
grown too fat burst its skin, and a yellow 
wasp flying by, rested for a moment to 
enjoy the sweet smell that came from it. 
“That smells good,” thought the wasp. “I 
wonder how it tastes!" He took a little 
bite and was so pleased with the taste that 
he took another and another. 

“What are you doing there?” said one 
of his friends. “There are no caterpillars 
inside that plum,” 
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“No, my friend,” said the first wasp, 
"but just you taste this"; and he 
gave a little piece of ripe plum to his 
friend. 

“Lovely!” exclaimed the second wasp, 
"Let's call our brothers. These plums are 
much nicer than green caterpillars.” 

Very soon a whole army of yellow wasps 
buzzed about the plums, biting sweet pieces 
from those that were ripe. They took no 
notice of Mr. White, who stood below 
watching them. “Drat those hungry wasps,” 
he said. “Can’t they leave my beautiful 
plums alone, the greedy creatures! ГІ 
teach them a lesson.” 

Off Mr. White hurried to the house. 
“Wife,” said he, “ріуе ше a jam pot and 
a little honey.” 

Mr. White tied a string round the neck 
of the jam pot and at the bottom of it he 
put a пісе layer of honey. "Now you 
greedy wasps," he said, as he hung the pot 
from a branch, "let's see whether you like 
honey better than plums." 

A wasp passing by caught the sweet 
smell of the honey. “Whew! that's some- 
thing really worth eating,” thought he. 
Quickly he flew back and round and round 
he went. Then he settled on the edge of 
the pot waving his feelers about in great 
excitement. Slowly he crawled down inside 
the pot and on reaching the honey at 
the bottom gave one bite. 

How perfectly delicious it was! Greedily 
he began to eat, and he trod about in the 
honey. “Well, that's enough,” thought he 
when he could eat no more. "I'll go and 
tell my brothers." But he couldn't get his 
feet out of the sticky honey. He pulled 
and he pulled; he tugged and he tugged. 
As fast as he got out one of his six feet, 
the other five stuck fast. Then his wings 
got smeared with sticky honey and slowly 
he sank to the bottom. 

Another wasp came along. He, too, liked 
the smell, and he acted just as his friend 
had done. Another and another came along. 
They forgot all about the plums, and were 
so greedy to get a taste of the honey that 
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they never noticed how their friends were difficulty in retelling it in a slightly easier 

caught in the sticky juice, form if necessary. At the outset the teacher 

“АҺ!” said Мг. White. “I knew you should ascertain that the children know 

were greedy creatures. I shall get plenty that apple trees grow from pips (seeds), 

of plum jam after all.” and that new shoots are grafted on to young 
trees to make them bear good fruit.) 


Playing the story.—Let the children mime 


e 


the actions and imitate the sounds con- HERE you are, then! poor thing!” 
nected with the story:—r. Play at brushing whispered the yew tree. “I knew 
your hair. 2. Play at digging. 3. Make a you would come to a bad end”; 


noise like a bee. 4. Play at eating a plum, and she shook her mournful old head more 

5. Play at smelling something nice to eat. mournfully than Lever. „оц always were 

6. Play at tasting something nice to eat. ап unfortunate little pip.” - ра; 

7. Exclaim, “How perfectly delicious!” Not at all, my dear friend, , piped a 

8. Play at getting your feet stuck in Weak, hopeful voice underground. “I believe 

mud. the skylark was a true prophet, after 
5 all.” 

“What did the skylark say, I should like 
to know?” asked a rough-headed young 
sparrow, who was hopping about in search 
of crumbs. 

“T wouldn’t repeat it if I were you,” 
г. plums—sweet, large, smooth, purple, said the yew tree. “You'll only aggravate 


Descriptive words.—Let the children sug- 
gest suitable descriptive words to go with 
the following name words:— 


round, yellow. the poor thing's misery." 

2. wasps—hungry, greedy, yellow, striped, “Тт not miserable at all," interrupted 
fierce. the little pip. “Quite the contrary." 

3. honey—sweet, lovely, delicious, nice, "I always did think that skylark was 
good, yellow, sticky. foolish,” said the sparrow. “Не has for- 


ever got his head in the clouds. As if he 
could find worms there!" 


“Тһе creature's so unreasonably mirthful 
THE UNFORTUNATE too," moaned the yew tree. “When he 
APPLE TREE comes back from one of his mad excursions 


and settles down by his nest, he seems to 
have more joy in his one little body than 
all the other birds put together. Really, 
in such a sad world as this I call it dis- 
graceful!” 

“People ought to be too busy looking 
after their breakfasts and dinners to think 
of such things,” said the sparrow. 

“На! һа!” laughed the little pip under- 
ground. “But I shall trust to the skylark”; 
and so saying, he turned over and went to 
sleep. 

"Such a deep hole!" muttered the yew 

(This interesting story is a little more tree, “I knew that poor little pip would 
advanced than most of the stories in these fall into it sooner or later; it is such a very 
Volumes, but the teacher will have no unfortunate little apple pip." 
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But at that moment down came the sky- 
lark twittering merrily— 


“Little pip, 
When you slip 
Down the darkness dreary, 
It may seem 
Like a dream, 
Very cold and eerie. 


By-and-by 
Towards the sky 
Your new life will waken, 
Fair and bright, 
Born of light, 
Blossoms round you shaken.” 


A month or two later two little green 
leaves pushed gently through the loose 
black mould that covered the pip, exclaiming, 
“Well, Mrs. Yew Tree, here I am, you 
see!” 

“And on such a cold morning, too!” 
sighed the yew tree. “The east wind will 
certainly kill you; you are such a very 
unfortunate apple tree!” 

“Apple tree?” echoed the young plant 
inquiringly. 

“Well, you are a baby apple tree, you 
know,” said the yew tree. "Only it's clear 
you won’t live long.” 

But the baby apple tree clapped her two 
little leaves together in tremulous delight. 
“Hurrah!” she cried softly. “So the little 
Pip, is going to be an apple tree after 


"Gently, my young friend," said the 
sparrow. "Who knows but the cats may 
eat your head off?" 

But the sun shone, and the rain fell, and 
the winds blew, and the little couplet of 
tender leaves made way for the infant tree 
that rose out of their midst. Somehow it 
so happened that the cats did not bite it, 
and the wind did not kill it, nor the sun 
scorch it, nor the rain drown it; but still, 
through the storms of many a year, it 
grew, and grew, and grew. 

"I think," said the little apple tree one 
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morning, "it is a very good thing that I 
fell into that hole." 

At this the yew tree looked more solemn 
than ever, and the sparrow chattered loudly 
to his children, and told them never to 
listen to apple trees. 

When winter came, and the apple tree 
lost its leaves, the yew tree looked thought- 
fully at her own garment of evergreen, and 
murmured slowly, "I told you so. You 
are a most unfortunate apple tree!" 

But the apple tree was willing to bide 
her time in cheerful waiting, and when 
spring came, behold, she was more beautiful 
than ever. And so the years flew by, and 
the birds sang, and the little apple tree 
grew taller and stronger. The first year 
that she blossomed she was one of the 
loveliest things in the whole garden. But 
at last the fair pink petals began to fall. 
"Ah, me!" said the yew tree. “І can't 
say I'm surprised. I always felt you were 
an unfortunate apple tree." 

But the apple tree bowed her branches in 
the wind, and shook down the rest of her 
sweet rosy flowers; and on every stalk 
from which the petals had fallen there began 
to be a tiny apple. So when the yew tree 
bore her red berries, her neighbour, the 
apple tree, was covered with fruit. But 
when the children came one day to taste 
the apples on the new tree, they found 
them so sour that they threw them away 
in disgust. Then for once the young tree 
was sad. “Is it for this that I have lived? 
Have I been buried in the dark earth, and 
struggled out into the light, and faced the 
winds and fought the storms of so many 
years, only to bear fruit at last unfit for 
man or child?” 

“Fear not!" sang the skylark above her. 
"Life is not over in a year or a day." But 
the rest of his song was lost in the blue 
sky. 

A little while afterwards came the gardener, 
with a sharp knife and a lump of clay and 
а budding branch, and he began to drive 
his cruel, keen-edged instrument into the 
young apple tree. The tree did not flinch, 
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but bore it all as one of life’s necessary 
hardships, and trusted herself in the 
gardener's hands. And all the while the 
yew tree swayed herself sadly backwards 
and forwards, groaning out, in the most 
doleful tones, "I'm glad I never had to 
be grafted; it will certainly be the death 
of you, my poor young friend. You are a 
most unfortunate apple tree." 

“After this you will bear good fruit,” said 
the gardener. Then he bound up the wound 
that he had made; and behold, the next 
year the apple tree bloomed far more 
gloriously than ever before; and when in 
the autumn the children came to taste the 
apples they found that they were sweet and 
sound. 

Year after year the apple tree increased 
in beauty and in strength, and bore rich 
harvest for a hundred homes. The boys 
and girls climbed among its boughs, and 
the fathers and mothers sat in its shadow. 
The birds lodged among its branches, and 
the skylarks sang to it overhead. 

As іог the sparrows, they were greatly 
impressed by its greatness, and treated it, 
therefore, with proper respect, though the 
apple tree thought to itself that it was but 
a homely old apple tree after all, and smiled 
a rosy-blossomed smile of thankfulness to 
think of the undeserved happiness which 
had fallen to its lot. 

But the yew tree shook her head ominously, 
remarking that the apple tree would certainly 
be spoilt. “5о much attention," she said, 
"js very bad for her. I always felt she was 
a most unfortunate apple tree!" 

A. Matheson. 


ATALANTA AND THE 
APPLES 


NCE upon a time there lived a princess 
named Atalanta. She was very 
beautiful and very clever, but the 
most wonderful thing she could do was to 
run so fast that nobody had been known to 
beat her. This made her rather vain, and 
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when princes came to ask her hand in 
marriage, she said she would marry only a 
prince who could beat her in a running race. 
А great many princes came to race against 
her, but before each race she said that if 
the prince lost the race he must also lose 
his head. A number of races took place, 
but the princess always won, and each 
prince lost his head. 

One day, however, a very clever prince 
arrived at the court and asked to race with 
Atalanta. The princess consented, and a 
day was fixed for the great race. The prince 
was determined to win, so he visited secretly 
a wise old witch and asked for her help. The 
witch gave him three apples. They were 
not ordinary apples such as grow on trees, 
they were golden apples. The witch told 
the prince just what he must do; then he 
hid the apples under his cloak and returned 
to the court. 

At last the great day arrived and a vast 
crowd came to see the race. One, two, 
three! off they went! The princess was so 
sure that she could win the race, that she 
decided she would let the prince get in front 
for a while. The prince was a splendid 
runner and soon he got a long way ahead. 
Then Atalanta thought it was time to run 
her hardest, and off she flew like the wind. 
But when she began to get near the prince, 
he drew from his cloak one of the golden 
apples and dropped it on the ground. The 
apple glittered brightly in the sunshine. 
Atalanta saw it, and stopped to see what 
it could be. She had never seen a golden 
apple before, so she spent a few minutes 
admiring it. Then she remembered the 
race, and began to run again as hard as she 
could to overtake the prince. 

When she drew near a second time, the 
prince dropped the second golden apple. 
On seeing another golden apple lying on 
the ground Atalanta felt that she must stop 
and get that one too. After staying a while 
to admire its beautiful shape and colour, 
she saw that the prince was a long way 
ahead, and once more she began to run to 
catch him up. Again she got close to the 
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ATALANTA STOPPED TO SEE WHAT IT COULD BE 


prince, and then he dropped the third golden 
apple. Once more the princess could not 
resist stopping to pick it up, and admiring 
it with the other two apples, and in this 
way she wasted a few more minutes. Then, 
when she started to run again, Atalanta 
found that she had delayed too long. The 
prince had got too far in front for her to 
catch him, and he reached the winning 
post first. 

In this way Atalanta was beaten for the 
first time in her life, so the prince claimed 
his prize and married her. 


Playing the story.—Choose a girl who is 
а good runner to represent Atalanta; she 
must act in a haughty way, and can be 


distinguished by wearing on her head a 
chaplet of leaves or flowers which she 
removes before the race. The race might 
be three times round the playground, the 
course being marked by children holding 
flags. The prince, who must be a good 
runner, can be distinguished by wearing a 
sash across his shoulder. The prince and 
Atalanta talk together sufficiently loud for 
allto hear. The prince quietly slips away to 
see a witch who is wearing a tall sugar-loaf 
hat. She gives the prince three balls 
which can be made of rag and painted 
yellow. 1f ordinary rubber balls are used 
they will probably bounce out of the 
course. The game is then played as the 
story relates. 


The Reg Family picks Black berries. 


Mother packs Әр Some 
lunch in a basker 


М» $F 


Jim ond Jane, Dick, Dor and Рек all go off 
with slicks and baskels. 


They have luneh under СЫ, 


а shady free. 


They find a la of black berries for Mother 


lo make in Јат. 
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STORY AND RHYME 


COUNTRY 
(This poem is set to music on page 276.) 


ГІ give you an apple, 
ГІ give you a pear, 
And a branch of red berries 
To put in your hair; 
A potful of honey, 
A jugful of cream, 
And a lavender cushion 
To sweeten your dream. 
Rose Fyleman. 


MOUNTAIN ASH BERRIES 


Y name is Hazel, and I am just 

five years old. Down in the 

country I walked along a green 
lane with grass growing all over it. Then 
I came to a garden gate which I opened, 
and walked along the red brick path between 
sweet smelling flowers, pink and blue and 
yellow. At last I came to the house, which 
had red and white roses on the walls and 
a straw thatch for the roof. The windows 
were open, and on the sills were scarlet 
geraniums and purple fuschias. Round the 


porch were tall blue flowers, and honey- 
suckle grew over it. The door was open, 
and through it came the sweetest old lady. 
This was my Granny. She is always kind 
and pretty, and her things always smell 
very nice. 

“Are you tired after your walk?” said 
Granny, after she had kissed me. “Come 
into the orchard, and perhaps I can find 
you a rosy apple.” So we went into the 
orchard. Granny found me a sweet apple 
and a sweet juicy pear as well. It was very 
pleasant to sit down in the porch .and 
munch the fruit. 

On the warm bricks in the sun, Granny's 
white cat, Muff, lay with her three kittens, 
two white and one black. Muff was licking 
a kitten from head to tail, and when she 
had finished that one she started on another, 
Then the kittens played games all over her. 
Granny let me nurse the black kitten after 
Muff had finished washing her. 

Next Granny took me round her garden, 
and Muff and her three kittens followed us. 
Granny wore a big garden hat, and a black 
dress with a pretty pattern of pink roses 
scattered over it. She had lace frills round 
her neck and wrists. Her cheeks looked 
pinky and her hair was white and soft and 
wavy. Tall red hollyhocks stood along the 
garden wall, and a mountain ash tree was 
laden with red shining berries. à 

"Oh, Granny," I cried, "what lovely 
red berries!" 

Granny laughed and picked a bunch of 
the berries; half of them she tucked under 
my hair ribbon over my left ear and the 
other half over my right ear. I felt very 
proud of the red berries in my hair. One 
or two berries fell on the path and the 
kittens chased them about with their paws. 
Ав we went on walking into the orchard, a 
baby calf put its wet nose through the 
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orchard fence, and made а lowing noise. 
Just then the farm girl came up with milk 
in a pail. She put her hand in the pail and 
let the calf suck the milk from her fingers, 
After that the calf was quiet. 

“Poor little fellow, he was hungry and 
wanted his tea. And I think there is a 
little girl who wants her tea, too,” said 
Granny smiling down at me. 

So Granny took me into the porch, and there 
was a chair and a table with Granny’s tea on 
it, and a little stool and a low table for me. 

“Now, Hazel,” said Granny smiling 
happily, "what would you like for tea?” 

“Oh, Granny, you know what I always 
like,” I said laughing. 

Then Granny took up a pot of honey and 
a jugful of cream and put them on my 
table. Every time I go to see Granny I 
can have honey and cream. So we both 
had our tea in the porch, and Muff had a 
saucer of milk and cream for herself and 
the kittens, After tea Muff began to lick the 
kittens all over again, and the kittens played 
games of hide-and-seek in Granny’s dress. 

“Before you go, Hazel,” said Granny, 
"you must see the bees and the chicks." 
We left Muff licking the second kitten and 
went to the beehive. Through the glass I 
could see the bees at work in the hive. 


Then Granny took me into her little green 
field. There was the hen-coop, and in front 
of it a brown mother hen was saying “Cluck! 
cluck! Cluck! cluck!” to ten fluffy yellow 
chicks, which ran about quickly on their 
thin pink legs and made funny whistling 
noises. I threw the hen and chicks the 
crumbs we had left from tea. As we went 
back to the house once more I saw the 
baby calf, who looked at me shyly out 
of its large dark eyes. 

In the house Granny let me lift the lids 
from china bowls and smell what was inside. 
"What a lovely smell, Granny," I cried, 
"what can it be?" 

“You сап smell dried lavender, and rose 
leaves and jasmine and lots of flowers from 
the garden," said Granny. “Would you 
like a lavender bag for your own?" And 
Granny took a pretty green muslin bag full of 
lavender out of a drawer and gave it to me. 

"Put it under your pillow, little Hazel," 
said Granny, “and then your dreams will 
be sweet." 

So I smelled it and smelled it and smelled 
it. Oh how lovely it was! Granny wrapped 
up my little lavender bag in soft paper and 
tied it with pink ribbon. That lavender bag 
has lived under my pillow ever since. 

J. Bone. 


RHYMES AND POEMS 


PUSSY-CAT ATE THE DUMPLINGS 


Pussy-cat ate the dumplings, 
Pussy-cat ate the dumplings! 
Mamma stood by, and cried, ** Oh fie! 
Why did you eat the dumplings?” 


Old Rhyme. 


Note.—The Fives can make "apples" in 
red plasticine; they can then roll out white 
or grey plasticine "pastry" and put their 
apples inside to make dumplings. The 


rhyme lends itself to dramatic emphasis. 
It is usual to pronounce ate as et. The 
children would like to draw a picture of 
the cat eating the dumplings, and mamma 
saying, “Oh, fie!” 


THE APPLE TREE 


I stood beneath the apple tree, 
The apples were so good to see; 
Very high above my head 

I saw them shining round and red. 
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А robin sang a tiny song, 
And after I had waited long 
A fairy in the apple tree 
Threw an apple down to me. 


Rose Fyleman. 


секем Fareed , 


Reading preparation—The words and 
ideas in the poem are all so simple that 
the poem can be used for reading pre- 
paration with the Fives. Use it in con- 
nection with Picture No. 8. There is a 
robin in Picture No. 18, and a fairy in 
Piclure No. 53. 

Let the children mime the actions con- 
nected with the poem:—r. Go to the wall 
and play at standing under the apple 
tree. 2. Play that apples are nice to eat. 
3. Play that the apples are high above 
your head. 4. Find something in the room 
that shines. 5. Sing a song. 6. Trip like 


а fairy. 7. Play at throwing an apple 


down. 

Print the first verse in phrases on the 
blackboard. For a matching game print 
words on cards; later, prepare two sets of 
phrases on cards, A further step is to 
write sentences on Flash Cards; e.g., — 
I. The apple tree was above my head. 
2. The apples were round and red. 3. They 
were very high up in the tree. 4. They 
were so good to look at. 5. I saw them 
shining. 
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PEALING BELLS 
(This rhyme is set to music on page 278.) 


Upon Paul’s steeple stands a tree, 

As full of apples as may be; 

The little boys of London town, 

They run with hooks and pull them down; 
And then they run from hedge to hedge, 
Until they come to London Bridge. 


Old Rhyme. 


Note.—Many children of seven will not 
have heard of St. Paul’s Cathedral; it does 
not really matter whether the word is 
explained or not, but as many of them will 
have seen pictures of the cathedral in books 
or at the cinema they might be told a little 
about it. However, let them learn and 
enjoy the singing first. 


Articulation—The first line gives useful 
practice with sibilants:—Paul’s steeple 
stands, 

Here are other examples:— 


I. Seven thick thistle sticks. 

2. Sister Susie sewing shirts for soldiers. 

3. Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea. 


IN AUTUMN TIME 
(This poem is set to music on page 279.) 


In Autumn time, when nuts are brown, 
And pears and apples mellow; 

The rainbow leaves are falling down 
In colours red and yellow; 
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The cornfields are a mass of gold, 
Adorned with poppies red, 
They must be cut, or Winter’s cold 
Will nip off ev’ry head. 

Anon. 


Questions to ask.—Name the four seasons. 
Name some brown nuts. What is another 
word for a mellow pear? When do you 
see a rainbow? What are rainbow leaves? 
What happens to most flowers in winter? 

There is a picture, The Harvest Field, 
No. 12 in the portfolio. 


Drawing and reading.—Print on cards the 
following instructions and distribute the 
cards among the children:— 


Paint on your paper a light-blue sky. 
Colour the rest yellow for а cornfield. 
Put some red poppies in the field, 
Put a rainbow in the sky. 


ACORNS 


Oh, when the ripe acorns, 
So smooth and so brown, 
Get loose from their cups 
And come pattering down, 


What work is in store 

For the girls and the boys, 
First of all to collect them, 
And then to make toys. 


For they can make thimbles, 
And tiny dolls' cradles, 

And thorn-handled saucepans, 
And egg-cups and ladles. 


Extinguishers, flowerpots, 
Baskets and rings, 

And barrels and buckets, 
And all kinds of things. 


They can stock a whole shop, 
If they have any brains, 
And use a small penknife, 
And plenty of pains. 
Edith King. 


Note.—This is a simple, straightforward 
poem easy for children to learn. It should 
obviously be taken in the autumn when 
acorns are abundant. The children should 
be encouraged to make as many things as 
they can from acorns and cups for the doll's 
house. They can then gather the things 
together, "stock a whole shop," and buy 
and sell. Children of seven can make their 
own paper money, and write labels for the 
articles they make. Some children can use 
the toy telephone (see Index) and order 
articles from the shop. 

Draw the children's attention to the 
spelling of the words cradles, thimbles, and 
ladles. These, and a few others, might be 
added to the Scrapbook —Dictionary,— 
saucepans, barrels, buckets, penknife. 


GIRLS AND BOYS COME OUT TO 
PLAY 


(This rhyme is set to music on page 280.) 


Girls and boys, come out to play, 
The moon doth shine as bright as day; 
Leave your supper and leave your sleep, 
And come with your playfellows into the 
street; 

Come with a whoop, come with a call, 
Come with a good will or not at all; 
Up the ladder and down the wall, 
A halfpenny roll will serve us all. 

Old Rhyme. 


Musical game.—About six to eight children 
are chosen to play the game while the 
others sing. The chosen children stand in 
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a group with one child facing them, at а 
little distance:— 
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During these two lines 
the single child skips 
up to the group and 
back again, as if in- 
viting the children 
to come. 


1. Girls and boys 
2.» OY. 


A child from the group 
skips out to join the 
other one. These two 
skip round in a circle 
and take their places 
facing the group, as 
before. 


2. Leave your 
supper... 
street. 


The first verse of the song is repeated, 
all the children who skip out from the group 
taking part in inviting the others, till the 
last child from the group has joined them. 
Finally, all the children join hands and skip 
round to the second verse, changing their 
direction in the middle of the verse. 


Reading preparation —The first four lines 
are suitable for reading preparation with 
the Fives. Draw pictures on cards of girl, 
boy, moon, a basin of bread and milk 
(supper), a bed with a child asleep, part of 
a street; print the names under the drawings 
and use the cards in a matching game. 
Some or all of the drawings can be obtained 
from magazines. The cards can be added 
to the Fives’ Card Dictionary. 

In this rhyme there are several word 
pictures which the children will like to 
express in drawing, preferably in colour: 
1. Girls and boys at play. 2. The moon. 
з. Having supper. 4. Sleep. 5. Playing in the 
street. 6. Up the ladder. 7. A halfpenny roll. 

For a matching game print words on 
cards, and, later, print two sets of phrases 
for matching. A further step is to write 
sentences on Flash Cards; e.g.,—1. The girls 
will come out to play. 2. The boys will 
come out to play. 3. The moon is bright. 
4. The moon is as bright as the sun, 5. Let 
us leave our supper. 6. Let us not go to 
sleep. 7. We will go into the street. 8. We 
will go with our playfellows 


Fruits 


CHERRY, STRAWBERRY, GOOSEBERRY, APPLE, PLUM, PEAR 
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GIRLS AND BOYS COME OUT ТО PLAY 


Arranged by 
OLD RHYME PERCY G. SAUNDERS 
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1. Girls and boys come out to play, The moon doth shine as 
2. Come with awhoop and come with a call, Come with good will or 
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bright ав day; Leave your sup-per and leave your sleep, And 
not at all; Up the lad-der and down the wall, A 
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come with your play-fel-lows іп the street: 
half-pen-ny roll... will serve us all. 


CENTRE ОЕ INTEREST— 
THE HOME 


VII. WOOD FOR THE HOME 


“All progress depends on the child’s acquiring new ideas and new interests at the 
right moment." 
281 
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Introduction.—The older children in the 
infant school will be interested in a picture 
and talk about the forests of Canada from 
which wood is obtained for building our 
houses, for making furniture, and paper. 
They will enjoy, too, a talk about the Red 
Indians. In this section there is a short 
introduction on the Forests of Canada and 
Geography Talks in the form of letters on 
A Trip to Canada, A Visit to the Lumberjacks 
and The Red Indians, 

The following notes are intended for the 
teacher's reference :— 

A belt of forest stretches right across 
Canada from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
broken only by the presence of high mountains 
or stretches of water. 

The forest of Canada, known as the cold 
forest, has a depth of about 600 miles, and 
a width of 3,000 miles, Winter in this 
region of trees is exceedingly cold, and the 
ground has a thick mantle of snow. One 
wonderful feature of the great forest is the 
small number of different kinds of trees, 
They all belong to the coniferous group; 
that is, they have needle-shaped leaves. 
‘Pines, firs and spruces are the chief trees; 
their leaves are short, needle-shaped, and 
thick and leathery to prevent them from 
giving up water to the air, and for protection 
from severe cold and winds. The conifers 
are tall and straight, and they taper towards 
their summits. They have few branches 
and those they possess point upwards. 
Their straightness, height and evenness of 
grain give them an additional value. They 
bend rather than snap, and are useful as 
masts for ships, or for scaffold poles. Owing 
to the softness of the timber they are easily 
cut and worked, and the wood is in great 
demand by builders for the making of 
packing cases. It is also used in many 
other trades and industries. The soft parts 
of the trees are pulped into paper. 

Those who work in the forest felling trees 
are called lumbermen. They carry on their 
work mainly in winter, when the frozen 
snow presents a smooth and slippery surface 
over which the logs can easily be transported. 
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In summer, when the snow and ice have 
disappeared, the uneven surface would 
present many difficulties for the transport 
of huge trees. Sledges drawn by tractors 
carry the logs to the river banks, where 
they are piled into stacks. In spring, when 
the rivers once more begin to flow and 
their volume and rate of flow are increased 
by the addition of water from the melted 
ice and snow of the land, the logs are 
tumbled into the rushing streams. Huge 
rafts are carried along down stream in the 
charge of a few lumberjacks. Sawmills and 
pulp mills are situated some distance from the 
forest at convenient spots on the river banks, 
The same water power which floats the lumber 
down from the forests of the interior is used 
to work the machinery of the mills. 

Wood pulp is largely used for paper making. 
It is obtained by grinding softer portions 
of trees under water, or by chemical action 
upon the wood. There is a very large 
production of paper in eastern Canada and 
Newfoundland because of the abundance of 
softwood trees and water power. 

It is important to notice that in the 
forest area of the wet regions of western 
Canada some of the world’s giant trees 
are found. The Douglas fir is one of the 
world’s tallest trees, and it often reaches 
a height of 350ft. A modification in the 
method of lumbering is necessary in western 
Canada owing to the mildness of the winter. 
The trees are cut up at the spot where 
they are felled, the sawmill being centred 
in the forest itself. 

In all forest regions wood supplies the 
most suitable material for the construction 
of dwellings. Log huts are the rule for the 
backwoodsman. 

Forest fires frequently do much damage 
in Canada, as in other areas of cold forest. 
Seft timber contains a great deal of resin, 
and in dry seasons the wood becomes very 
inflammable. Lightning may often start 
a fire which wipes out a large area of forest. 


Description of Picture No. 9.—The picture 
shows a lumberjack at work in winter, 


WOOD FOR 


felling a tree. In the foreground there is 
a sledge piled with logs kept in place by 
chains. Peggy and John, the English child- 
travellers, are perched on top of the logs. 
One man sits in front to guide the sledge, 
which is pulled by a horse. 

The frieze for the classroom wall is made 
up of a series of Christmas trees, linked by 
bows of ribbon. Outline sketches for tracing 
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these shapes are given. One half of the 
children, those colouring the trees, will 
require whole sheets of drawing paper. The 
others will need half sheets of paper on which 
to paint the bows. Тһе children should cut 
out their figures on the guiding lines so that 
the segments may be pasted side by side on 
the back of a strip of wall paper, ribbons 
matching, to give the continuous frieze. 


LANGUAGE AND SPEECH TRAINING 


Conversation оп Picture No. 9.—The 
children should freely discuss and describe 
the picture. To stimulate thought and 
observation, and to bring to the children's 
notice any points overlooked, the teacher 
may make some of the following sugges- 
tions:—r. Tell what time of year it is in 
the picture. 2. What do we call a place 
where there are many trees? (Wood, or 
forest.) 3. Look at the man standing up. 
Name the thing he has in his hand. 4. Tell 
what this man is doing. He is called a 
lumberjack. 5. What tells you that he has 
already cut down many trees? 6. Find 
Peggy and John. Tell what Peggy and 
John are doing? 7. On what are they 
sitting? 8. What happens to a cart with 
wheels when it runs in deep snow? Why 
has this cart no wheels? It is called a 
sledge. 9. Tell how the logs are kept on 
the sledge. ro. What animal is pulling the 
sledge? Look at its back legs and its tail. 
ir. Find the man who guides the sledge. 
12. Do you think this is a place in England? 
It is a forest in Canada. 13. Tell what you 
see in the border under the picture. 

During the conversation on the picture 
the leading words may be written on the 
blackboard; e.g., winter, trees, wood, forest, 
axe, lumberjack, stumps, logs, sledge, chain, 
horse, Canada. Тһе older children may 
copy these words into a book as a writing 
exercise, and the more familiar of them 
may be learnt as an exercise in spelling. 


Some of the words with suitable illustrations 
should be added to the Scrapbook Dictionary. 


Flash Cards.—The following sentences 
might be written on strips of card:— 


“т. Peggy and John went to Canada, 
Peggy and John saw the lumberjacks 
Peggy had a red coat and hat. 

John had a yellow coat and hat. 


2. The lumberjack was cutting down a 
tree. 
The lumberjack had a strong axe. 
He cut lumps out of the tree. 
The tree then fell down. 


3. The tree was cut into logs. 
The logs were piled on a sledge. 
А horse dragged the sledge along. 
The logs were laid near the frozen 
river. 


4. When the ice melted the logs fell into 
the river. 
The logs floated down the river. 
Men with long poles helped the logs 
along. 
The logs went down to the sawmills. 


5. The trees were pine trees. 
А Christmas tree is a pine tree. 
Pine trees are always green. 
Pine trees burn very quickly. 
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Individual reading cards.—This description 
of Picture No. 9 can be hectographed for 
children’s individual reading:— 

Peggy and John went to Canada. It 
was winter time. Thick snow lay on the 
ground, 

In Canada there are great forests. Peggy 
and John went to a forest. They saw 
men cutting down the trees. These men 


are called lumberjacks. In the picture you 


see a lumberjack at work. 

You see the logs stacked on a cart. This 
cart has no wheels, it is called a sledge. 
Horses pull the sledge over the snow. Peggy 
and John are having a jolly ride. 

The logs are taken to a river. The river 
is frozen in the winter. When the warm 
weather comes the logs float down the river 
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to a sawmill. The logs are then sawn up 
and sold. 

(The following is a description suitable 
for reading cards of Picture No. то.) 

Red Indians live in the land of America. 
They have brown skins and black hair. 

The man in the picture is tall and strong. 
He wears a loose coat and leather leggings 
with fringes. His shoes are of soft leather. 
On his head are many feathers. 

He carries a bow. His arrows hang from his 
shoulder. His hatchet is called a tomahawk. 

His wife carries her baby on her Раск. 
The baby lies in a wooden cradle. The 
bed cover is sewn on so that he cannot 
fall out. The mother calls her baby her 
“Papoose.” She holds the cradle by a 
leather strap round her head. 


ТкАСЕ-Оот FOR FRIEZE—CONNECTING Bow 
Trace this Drawing for part of the Frieze, Picture No. 9 
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ACTIVITIES AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


“The impulse on the part of children to use their hands and fingers for constructive 
and creative work develops rapidly between the ages of five and seven.” 


Classroom project—life in Canada.—These 
suggestions are for the use of teachers who 
are desirous to employ the project method 
with their children. 

In connection with life in Canada the 
children may choose to form a Red Indian 
camp, or a colony of English settlers, or 
they may divide among themselves into 
these two groups and barter goods. 

To organise a Red Indian camp the 
children should collect information about 
the life of Red Indians. The teacher may 
read to them the Letter on page 293, and 
some of the lines from Longfellow's Hiqwatha. 

If there are several children taking part, 
they will naturally divide into tribes of 
Indians, each under a chief, and make for 
their families wigwams from old sheeting, 
curtains, tablecloths, etc. 

Tribal names are given in one of the 
early extracts from Hiawatha and from these 
the children can invent others. Red Indian 
names, such as Red Swan, Face-in-a-Mist, 
and Strong Heart, as well as others given 
in the talks and stories are suitable pattern- 
names for individuals. Each tribe can make 
its own sign, and the children can send 
messages in picture writing. Maize can be 
&rown in a garden or window box. The 
Squaws can make moccasins, and sew up 
the wigwams. Each squaw may make a 
rag papoose, and wear it slung over her 
shoulders. The boys may make bows and 
arrows, wampum and peace pipes. Incidents 
from the stories and poems may be drama- 
tised. 

The English settlers may live in log huts 
made from forms piled together. These may 
visit the Red Indians, make treaties with 
them about certain areas of the classroom, 


and give beads for trimming in exchange 
for maize and skins. 


Bead laying—lasso, etc.—With beads the 
Fives can make pictures of a lasso, a pipe, 
а canoe and a feather. 


Stick laying—wigwam, ete.—With sticks 
of different lengths the Fives can make 
pictures of a wigwam, a log hut, a pine tree, 
а bow and arrows, a tomahawk and a two- 
handled saw. 


Paper cutting—frieze of fir trees.—Take 
an oblong of dark green paper about twice 
as long as it is wide and fold it in half 3 
times, thus dividing it into 8 sections. 
Draw the shape of half a fir tree on the 
folded paper and cut it out, taking care to 
leave a strip at the side uncut so that the 
pattern will hold together. Now open out 
the pattern and paste it on a mount. 


fold paper in sections 
draw half a. fer free and 


cut out, 


Paper cutting—frieze of axes.—Cut out a 
strip of coloured paper about 4 times as 
long as it is wide, and fold it into 4 sections. 
Draw the shape of an axe on the folded 
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paper, and cut out the shape, taking care 
to leave the sections joined where the ends 
of the blade and handle touch the edges of 
the paper. Unfold the frieze and mount it 
on white or differently coloured paper. 


old a strip of paper 
‘nto four. draw onan 
axe. cut away shaded 
Shapes. paste pattern 
on white paper, 


Paper model—axe.—Make the handle from 
а 3in.square of thin brown paper. Paste 
it on the inside and roll it diagonally. Trim 
the ends of the stick and cut the handle 
for the axe about 2 in. long from the thickest 
part of the stick. Cut the axe head from a 
piece of grey paper тіп. by 2 in. folded as 
shown in the diagram. Paste the inside of 
the axe head and fix it to the flattened end 
of the stick, taking care that each side of 
the axe head holds the stick firmly. 


paste, : | 


to make handle, 


Paper cutting—Red Indian boy.—This 
exercise may be a group model, when the 
teacher draws the stick figure on a sheet of 
brown paper and each child supplies and 
sticks on one article of clothing. Alternatively, 
each child may draw his own figure on 
drawing paper and dress it himself. 

The stick figure is drawn with head, hands 
and feet, the dotted line being the continua- 
tion of the middle line used in measuring 
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the clothes. The clothes are shown іп the 
sketch, numbered in the order in which 
they should be put оп:-І. moccasins; 
2. trousers; 3. coat; 4. headdress; 5. toma- 
hawk. The clothes are cut from folded 
coloured paper, and measured by placing 
the fold along the middle line of the figure. 
The shape of the garment is then drawn 
with pencil on the double paper and cut 
out. The tomahawk is cut from single 


paper. 


Cardboard model—papoose.—Cut out the 
base of the cradle in card making a long 
egg shape about 4 іп, long and 2 in. іп the 
widest part, Fig. r. Cut a strip of brown 
paper the length of the cardboard shape 
and about rin. wide, Fig. 2. Fold up a 
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margin along one side, snip it at intervals, Make a paper doll without arms or legs 
paste it and stick it under the wider end of as shown in the sketch, and colour the face 
the base to make the head piece. Stick a and hair, Fig. 4. Lay the doll in the cradle, 
little piece of match stick across the narrow pack it with cottonwool and tie the whole 
end of the base for a foot rest, Fig. 3. on with cotton, Fig. 5. Wrap round a 


noc Sin. 


ACTIVITIES AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


coverlet of coloured crépe paper and 
stick it to the under side of the cradle, and 
to the sides of the head piece. Fringe the 
edge of the coverlet with scissors. Stick 
the ends of a strip of paper to the under- 
side of the papoose near the top to serve as 
a strap, Fig. 6. 


Model with odds and ends—wigwam.— 
Take a piece of brown paper about 5 in. by 
3 in., Fig. r.—page 288. Paste one corner and 
roll it up over the fingers to make an incom- 
plete cone, Fig. 2. Take four twigs, cut them 
equal length, а little longer than the height 
of the cone, and tie them together at one 
end with raffia, Fig. 3. Make a green 
plasticine base. Slip the brown paper cone 
over the twigs, spread them out to the size 
of the cone at the bottom and push the ends 
of the twigs into the plasticine base, Fig. 4. 


Model with odds and ends—peace pipe.— 
Paste a strip of brown paper about 6 in. 
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long and roll it round a knitting needle, as 
shown in the sketch, Fig. i. Cut another 
piece of paper half as long, paste it, and 
roll it round one end of the first piece, Fig. 2. 
Draw out the knitting needle and leave the 
pipe stem to dry. Make the bowl of plasticine. 
Roll a small ball and make a shape like a 
short carrot. Gently press the pointed end 
on the board to flatten it and then scrape 
out the bowl of the pipe with the modelling 
tool, Fig. 3. Push the pipe stem into the 
bowl at the base. Cut out a number of 
coloured feathers from paper, thread them 
on cotton and tie it to the stem of the 


pipe, Fig. 4. 


Model with odds and ends—canoe.— Fold 
a piece of brown paper double and lay on 
it a match-box tray on its side. Make a 
pencil line round the side of the tray, and 
around this shape draw the outside of a 
canoe, as shown in the sketch. Make the 
ends of the canoe as long again as the 
match box. Stick the two sides of the canoe 
on each side of the match box. Paste the 
ends of the canoe on the inside and press 
them together to enclose the box. Cut out 
the blade of the paddle from folded paper, 
paste each half on the inside and press 
them together over the end of a match stick. 


Tarea of side | 
tof matchbox. 
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GEOGRAPHY TALKS 


A TRIP TO CANADA 


“The oral lesson still has a definite place in 
the school procedure.” 


John's first letter —My father’s work is 
to buy wood for making chairs, tables, desks, 
cupboards, floors and many other things. 
Much of this wood comes from Canada and 
sometimes father goes there on business. 
The last time he went to Canada, mother, 
Peggy and I went with him, and I am 
going to tell you about our trip over the 
sea, and our visit to a lumber camp where 
the men were cutting down the trees for 
the wood which father buys. 

I have always had a great liking for ships. 
I had seen huge liners going down the 
Channel when I was on holiday in the Isle of 
Wight, but I never thought that I should 
be lucky enough to go on one. Mother was 
soon busy packing up. We had a huge cabin 
trunk with hangers and little drawers for 
our clothes. When the trunk was stood on 
end it looked like a wardrobe. We left 
London on the boat train for Southampton. 
I could hardly believe my eyes when I saw 
the size of the liner. It looked so huge as 
it stood in dock that I felt like a midget. 
We went up a gangway and father saw that 
our luggage was put safely on board. The 
men dropped huge nets down from a crane, 
and the boxes were put in the net and swung 
into the hold, which is the storage place in 
а ship. The steam was up, and after а 
time a siren sounded, telling everyone that 
it was almost time for sailing. Mother 
wanted us to go to our cabin, but Peggy 
and I said we would rather stay and watch 
the start. Another siren sounded and 
people who were saying good-bye to their 
friends hurried off. The gangway was taken 
away and everything was ready. Very, very 


slowly we left the dock. It was wonderful 
to see how the huge liner got away without 
touching the sides of the dock. She went 
out backwards and then some little tugs 
came to pilot us down Southampton Water. 
I couldn’t understand the reason for this, 
but father told me that there are special 
“roads” for the liners to go through, where 
the channel is deeper. In Southampton 
Water many flags of different countries were 
flying. I looked up and saw the Union Jack 
on our liner and a smaller flag flying near 
it. This had a blue ground with a white 
square in the middle; it is called the Blue 
Peter, and is run up when a ship is ready to 
start. 

We steamed along past a great building 
which father told me was a hospital during 
the war. On the other side of Southampton 
Water was a seaplane station and I was 
delighted to see a seaplane overhead; it 
soon came down and floated on the sea not 
far away from us. Then I saw a huge pier 
built out into the water with a long pipe 
all the way along it. This is where petrol 
and oil are brought and stored. 

As we went on we saw on our starboard 
(that is the right-hand side) the Isle of 
Wight, and soon we got into the English 
Channel. I was of course very anxious to 
see all parts of the liner, and I am going 
to tell you as much about it as І сап. It is 
like a floating town and can carry three 
thousand people. In addition it carries 
luggage, food and drink, beds to sleep in, 
baths to wash in, a swimming pool, and a 
gymnasium. Besides this, there are hens 
to lay eggs for us and cows to give us milk. 
There is a wireless telegraph office from which 
Messages can be sent to friends on land. 

Not many years ago liners had to carry 
thousands of tons of coal, but now they use 
oil mostly. A liner carries thousands of 
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gallons of water with which to make steam. 
Sea water will not do because it is salt. I 
asked father how steam made the ship go. 
There are, deep in the bottom of the ship, 
huge boilers which contain water. Oil is 
burnt to heat this and turn it into steam. 
This steam is strong enough to drive the 
machinery of the ship. The steam is then 
cooled, turned into water again and heated 
up to form steam once more. The machinery 
drives a screw at one end of the ship. This 
has three blades, and as the screw turns 
it cuts its way against the water and pushes 
the ship along. Some liners can travel a 
mile in two minutes, 

Now about the liner itself. It has ten 
floors. On the top floor is the captain’s deck 
with all kinds of instruments to help him in 
guiding the ship, and a large upright wheel 
with which he steers it. He finds his way 
by means of charts and a compass. In the 
front part of the ship there is a long hollow 
pole. Nearly at the top of it is a lookout. 
There is always a sailor in this lookout; he 
climbs up the inside of the pole and there he 
stays looking out for passing ships, icebergs, 
wrecks, or anything that might damage the 
ship. The lookout man has a telephone, with 
which he can warn the captain of any danger 
ahead, 

Below the captain’s deck there are three 
decks on which to walk. If you go round 
one of these decks four times you have walked 
a mile. Lower down there are the dining 
and drawing rooms and kitchens; then come 
the sleeping rooms, called state rooms. Below 
there is the baggage room, and right at the 
bottom are the boilers and engines, 

Father and mother had a state room in 
which to sleep. There were two beds with 
pretty quilts and little curtains to the 
windows; there was a washbasin with hot 
and cold water, a wardrobe and an easy 


chair. I slept in a small cabin near to them. " 


My bed was like a shelf fastened on the wall, 
with one for another boy fixed above it. 
Our window was a porthole, with very thick 
glass which does not break when the waves 
beat against it. There was a washbasin 
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and a small wardrobe in our cabin too. It 
seemed funny at first to share a room with 
a stranger, but I soon got used to it and 
liked the boy (James) very much. Peggy 
was in a cabin near mine and she slept in 
the same kind of bed as I did. 

When it is time for a meal a bugle blows. 
The dining room is very large, with lots of 
small tables in it. The captain's table is in 
the centre. On each table is a basket of 
artificial flowers and the electric lights are 
hidden in them. The room looks very pretty 
at night. The men who wait at table are 
called stewards. The food is always hot 
because there are electric heaters like tables 
where the food is put before it is brought to 
the table. The ceiling is painted. There are 
cherubs and angels on it in pretty colours, 
and a few pictures on the walls, which are 
panelled with wood. Besides the dining room 
there is a restaurant where people can have 
their meals, and at one end of this there is 
a platform where an orchestra plays. Some- 
times the chairs and tables are moved and 
a dance is held. On Sundays there is a 
concert in this room. Sometimes they have 
moving pictures here. Peggy and I were 
allowed to stay up late one night to see them. 

I liked the swimming pool very much. 
There were large marble pillars in it and 
beautiful mosaic work on the walls. Peggy 
and I used to swim every morning and then 
we went in the gymnasium, where there were 
big balls to punch, stationary bicycles to ride, 
wooden horses with saddles on, and even 
rowing boats fastened to the floor. 

One day father asked one of the engineers 
if we could go into the engine room. My 
word! it was hot! We were told that the 
furnaces and boilers weigh more than a 
cathedral. The men walk between them as 
if they were in a street. Everything is kept 
polished and bright; the iron walls shine— 
they are almost as high as a house. The 
machinery made such a dreadful noise that 
we were almost afraid of it. 

On deck you can play deck quoits, You 
push large flat pieces of wood into squares 
that are numbered; the winner is the one 
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who gets into the square with the highest 
number. 

Then deck tennis is played. There is a 
rope stretched across the deck and you 
throw wooden rings to the players on the 
other side. 

Some people were seasick and had to 
have the doctor. On board every liner is 
a doctor who has a surgery in which he 
works just as though he were on land. 

The lookout men are always afraid of 
seeing icebergs as the liner nears America. 
In the springtime huge blocks of ice drift 
down from the Arctic, and if one should 
hit the ship it would tear a hole in the side. 
Then there is the danger of fog, especially 
near Newfoundland. However, we got safely 
to Canada and berthed at Quebec. 


A VISIT TO THE LUMBERJACKS 


John's second letter.—I last wrote to you 
from Quebec, from which city we took 
train to the nearest place for the lumber 
camp. ” 

The train is in many ways different from 
our trains in England. The engine is huge 
and has a big searchlight on the front and 
a large bell that rings when the train nears 
a station. Peggy could not understand why 
the engine had a grating on the front. 
Father told her that it was to protect cattle, 
for in places there are no hedges or railway 
banks to stop cattle straying on to the 
lines. 

On the train there are a dining car and 
berths in which people sleep, for it takes three 
days to travel right across Canada. The 
men who look after you are black. They 
have curly hair and white teeth. Peggy 
didn't like them, but I did. At the back 
of the train there is a platform where people 
can sit to admire the scenery. 

There are hundreds and hundreds of miles 
of forests. At last we reached the station 
near the lumber camp. The ground was 
covered with frozen snow, and we were 
wrapped up in thick woollies for it was very 
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cold. The journey from the station to the 
camp was exciting, for we sat in a sledge 
drawn by a horse. 

At last we got to the camp. A clearing 
had been made in the forest and log huts 
had been built for the men, who are known 
as lumberjacks. In the middle of the camp 


there is one hut that is used as a dining 
room. Here all the men come for meals. 
They are generally very hungry, for the 
air is fresh and strong. Most of the trees 
are fir trees; they are very tall and straight 
with few branches. They have short, needle- 
shaped, leathery leaves which stay on the 
trees all the year round. When the men 
are going to cut down a tree, they take their 
axes and chop v-shaped wedges out of it. 
When the tree is ready to fall everyone 
stands clear, and there is a tremendous 
crash as the tree comes down. The branches 
are lopped off and the huge logs are hauled 
on sledges by tractors to the banks of the 
rivers. Father told me that most of the 
hauling is done in winter, because the frozen 
ground makes it easier for the great logs 
to slip along. The logs are made into huge 
stacks and left until the rivers thaw in the 
spring. 

When the ice melts, the logs are rolled off 
the stacks into the water. Hundreds and 
hundreds of logs float close together. Some 
men have to watch the logs to see that they 
do not get jammed. The men have iron 
spikes in their boots to enable them to walk 
on the logs rolling about in the water. 
They carry long spiked poles with which 
they push into place any log that does not 
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float along with the rest. Often the men 
build wooden huts on the rafts of logs, so 
as to be ready night and day to guide the 
rafts down the rivers. On and on go the 
logs, floating sometimes for weeks together, 
till they reach the great sawmills. Here 
some are cut up into planks and poles for 
building houses and making furniture; 
others are ground between rollers in great 
machines and mixed with water to make 
a thick paste which is called wood pulp. 
Tons and tons of this wood pulp are sent 
in ships to England to be made into 
paper. 

It was great fun sitting with Peggy on 
the top of a pile of logs being drawn along 
to the river bank. We had canned pork 
and beans with the lumberjacks at dinner 
time, and the food tasted very nice, for 
the cold made us hungry. One of the men 
told us about the terrible forest fires which 
sometimes break out. Perhaps a careless 
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hunter or camper leaves his fire burning, 
and the trees, which are full of resin, catch 
fire very easily. There are always people 
on the lookout for any sign of smoke. 
Aeroplanes fly over the forests to look for 
an outbreak of fire. If one should occur, 
wireless messages and telegrams are sent 
out. Men leap into cars and jump on horses. 
All rush to the fire to beat it out with sticks 
and branches before it becomes too big. 
A fire can do enormous damage. The poor 
animals living in the forest are terrified of 
fire and often hundreds of them are burnt 
to death. In my next letter I will tell you 
about the Red Indians. 


THE RED INDIANS 


John’s third letter.—During our holiday 
in Canada, father one day took us to a 
Red Indian camp. We were delighted when 
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we first saw a Red Indian woman coming 
along the track. 

"Look!" said Peggy, "here's Hiawatha 
and his mother. And what a dear little 
baby!" 

Father said that the mother was the wife 
of a Red Indian. She is called a squaw, and 
her baby is called а papoose. The papoose 
was in his cradle. I will tell you what the 
cradle is like. It is made of three pieces of 
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wood. The squaw wants her baby to grow 
up tall and straight, so she has a flat piece 
of wood for his back, another small piece 
for his tiny toes to rest against, and a third 
piece is bent over his head. The squaw 
lines the cradle with soft moss, and sews 
the three pieces of wood together with soft 
deerskin. The papoose is very comíortable 
in his cradle, but he cannot suck his fingers 
like our babies do, for his tiny arms are 
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strapped to his sides before he is put in 
the cradle. The mother has made for the 
cradle a pretty cover embroidered with 
brightly coloured beads. When she wants 
to work, she hangs the cradle on a peg, or 
on the branch of a tree. The baby, like his 
mother and father, has a reddish brown 
skin, 

Red Indians do not live in houses or log 
huts, but in tents called wigwams. The 
father, who is called Brown Eagle (what a 
lovely name!), is a great hunter. He kills 
deer with his bow and arrow. Then he 
takes the skins to his squaw, whose name 
is Golden Star. She pierces holes in the 
skins with her bone needle and sews them 
together with strips of deerskin, to make 
the covering for the wigwam. Brown Eagle 
gets long hickory poles and pushes them 
into the ground in a circle, with the tops 
of the poles fastened together. Then Golden 
Star puts the covering she has made over 
the poles. They have a fire on the floor 
in the wigwam and the smoke goes out 
through a hole in the top. There are no 
windows in the wigwam, but the open door 
serves that purpose. In summer the whole 
family lives out of doors. No wonder they 
grow up strong and tall! I asked father 
where the furniture was, but he said that 
Indians do not have any; they sit on skins 
on the floor and sleep on them at night. 
Peggy said, “Oh! I’m glad I have a nice 
cosy bed to sleep in, I should be afraid 
of creepy things coming over me in the 
night.” 

Every day Brown Eagle takes his bow 
and arrow and goes with his son, White 
Feather, to get food for the family. Brown 
Eagle wears fringed leggings made of deer- 
skin and a kind of kilt trimmed with the 
quills of porcupine dyed in pretty colours, 
On his feet are soft slippers called moccasins 
made from deerskin. In his long black hair 
he wears many feathers. Golden Star 
grinds maize for corn cakes, and White 
Feather gathers sticks to make a fire. When 
the meal is ready, Golden Star serves it in 
a wooden bowl to Brown Eagle. When he 


has finished, the rest of the family eat what 
is left. Before Brown Eagle begins to eat, 


he raises the food to the sun, which is the 


Red Indian’s way of saying grace. 

White Feather has a sister called Sun- 
down. She wears a kind of tunic which is 
gathered in at the waist by a belt of soft 
skin, She has moccasins on her feet, and 
on these is embroidered in beads the shape 
of an eagle, to show that she belongs to the 
family of Brown Eagle. 

Brown Eagle teaches his son how to 
become a hunter. He has made White 
Feather a small bow and arrow, and with 
it he practises shooting at trees. Then he 
has to learn how to track animals by their 
footprints, and to know to which animal the 
footprints belong. White Feather must 
learn to stand perfectly still for a long time 
in the forest, so that the animals will come 
quite close to him; then he shoots them 
with his bow and arrow. He must learn 
how to creep silently through the forest, 
how to swim, how to paddle a canoe, 
and how to ride a pony without a saddle. 

Brown Eagle smokes a very long pipe. 
He carries it in his belt together with his 
axe or tomahawk. Brown Eagle tracks his 
enemies by creeping on hands and knees 
through the forest, and he puts his ear to 
the ground to listen for their footsteps. In 
winter, when the snow is on the ground, 
Brown Eagle wears snow shoes, which are 
something like large tennis rackets. The 
snow shoes do not sink in the soft snow 
and on them he can walk quickly. He goes 
hunting for food and furs, while his squaw 
sits in the wigwam embroidering new 
clothes. In springtime Brown Eagle goes 
to the maple trees and bores holes in them. 
The sap runs out and he puts a jar to catch 
it. He takes the sap home to Golden Star 
who boils it until it is a thick syrup. Then 
she makes corn cakes and pours the syrup 
over them. The syrup is sweet like honey 
and makes the cakes nice to eat. 

Father says that in August the Indians 
have a Green Corn Feast. Sometimes this 
feast lasts a fortnight. The children gather 
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the corn and take it to their mothers who 
bake and boil some of it. While this is being 
done the chiefs dance round the fires and 
sing strange, noisy songs. When the corn 
is cooked, it is served in large wooden bowls. 
The grown-ups eat first and then the chil- 
dren. Sometimes six people at a time eat 
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from one bowl with spoons made from 
buffalo horn. 

Mother bought Peggy some pretty moc- 
casins made by the Indians, and father 
bought me a bag. It had fringed edges and 
the head of Brown Eagle painted on it. I 
will show it to you when we get back. 


STORY AND PLAY 


STORY—THE LITTLE PINE 
TREE 


Introduction.—This well-known story is 
one which the children can readily drama- 
tise. Read the story straight through to 
them once or twice, then discuss how to 
act it in one scene. Consider the setting, 
write the names of the characters on the 
board and allot the parts. Read the story 
once more, then let the children act it, 
re-reading parts of it when they are at a 
loss to proceed. A dramatised version which 
may be used at a school concert, is given 
at the end of the story. 


Story.—A little pine tree stood in the 
forest. It had beautiful green needles. The 
wind made music over them all day long, 
and the sun made them shine. 

But the little tree was unhappy. It 
did not care for needles. It wished for 
leaves. 

"Needles are always green," it said. 
“І am tired of them! I wish I could have 
gold leaves. Then I should be finer than 
any tree in the forest." 

А fairy heard the tree. So she touched 
it with her wand. Next morning it had 
bright golden leaves. When the wind blew 
they shone in the sunshine and sounded 
like bells. 

"Oh, listen!" said the little tree. 
these not beautiful leaves? " 

But a robber came by. He heard the 
golden leaves ringing. 


“Are 


“Ha, ha!” said he. “Here is a treasure! 
These leaves will just fill my bag.” 

So he picked them all, and the little tree 
stood bare. 

“Gold leaves will never do,” said the 
little pine. “Men like them. So I should 
always be bare, I wish I could have glass 
leaves. They would be pretty. No one 
would steal them.” 

So the fairy touched the tree again. In 
the morning it had glass leaves. 

How they sparkled! They looked like ice. 

“Oh, see!” said the little pine. “These 
are prettier than the golden leaves. Now 
I am the prettiest tree in the forest!” 

But soon the wind began to blow. Then 
all the shining glass was broken. At night 
the little tree stood bare again. 

“I must not wish to be so beautiful,” 
said the tree. “I must wish for green 
leaves. Then robbers will not steal them, 
and the wind cannot break them. Yes, 
I wish I had leaves like the other trees, 
Perhaps they would turn red some day. 
How nice that would be!” 

During the night the fairy gave it fresh, 
green leaves. The next morning the little 
tree saw its new green dress. 

“After all, these leaves are very pretty,” 
said the pine. “How pleasant the sun feels 
on them! I like the wind to wave them, 
too. Oh, I am very happy now! Thank 
you, dear fairy! Green leaves are the best 
for a little tree." 

Soon a hungry goat came by. “Ah, 
һа!” said he to himself. “Неге is a splendid 
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dinner! Such juicy, green leaves, and such 
a little tree! It will be no trouble at all 
to reach them!” Then he ate and ate till 
the tree was bare. 

“0 dear, O dear!” said the little pine. 
“What a trouble leaves are, to be sure! 
Perhaps they are good for big trees. But 
I wish I could have my needles again, for 
men do not steal them. The wind does not 
break them, and goats do not eat them. 
They are best for a little pine like me.” 

Next morning it had its own needles again. 

How glad it was to have them! It held 
them out to the sun, And it let the wind 
make’ music in them. 

“These are the best,” said the little 
pine. It never again was unhappy. 

Adapted from Grimm. 


PLAY—THE LITTLE PINE 
TREE 


In this play, which is based on the pre- 
ceding story, the parts of the Pine Tree and 
the Fairy are for two seven-year-olds. The 
parts of the Wind, Robber, and Goat are short 
and simple enough for children of five or 
six. It makes a charming play for a school 
concert, or as a prelude to an exhibition of 
the school garden produce. 


People in the Ріау.-Тне PINE TREE. THE 
WE THE ROBBER. THE WIND. THE 
OAT, 


Scene.—A wood. 
[The Pine Tree stands in the middle of the 
stage.] 
Pine Tree (sighing). Oh dear! Oh dear! 
[Fairy comes in.] 

Fairy. Who is making all this noise? 

Pine Tree. Oh dear! How unhappy I 
am! 

Fairy. Soitis you have heard grumbling 
on this lovely summer morning. 

Pine Tree. Oh dear! dear! dear! 

Fairy. What is the matter? Why are 
you sad? 

Pine Tree. See how ugly I am! That is 
why I am sad. 
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Fairy. Ugly! You are the finest little 
pine tree for miles around. You are tall and 
straight, your needles are stiff and glossy — 

Pine Tree. Needles! Yes, needles,—not 
leaves, All other trees have pretty leaves 
to clothe them, while I have only spikes. 
Oh, why was I not made like other trees! 

Fairy. What leaves do you want? 

Pine Tree. Look at brother Beech, what 
fine red banners he has, and sister Willow, 
how she flaunts her pale green streamers. 
I am tired of being the ugliest tree in the 
wood. I wish I had leaves of pure gold. 

Fairy (waving her wand). Abracadabra. 
Change, needles, into leaves of pure gold! 

Pine Tree (in delight). Oh! oh! 

Fairy (walking away). Now you have 
your wish. I hope you will be happy. Your 
grumblings spoil the sunshine, 

Pine Tree. Thank you, thank you! How 
beautiful I am! These gold leaves are heavy, 
but how they glint and glisten in the sun- 
light! 

[Robber comes in with sack on his bach.) 

Robber. Ha! what is this? A fairy tree, 
I declare! (Picks off a leaf from the Pine 
Tree.) Pure gold! Here’s luck for me. 

[Robber strips off all the leaves, puts them 
in his sack and runs off.) 

Pine Tree. Come back! Come back! Oh, 
my pretty gold leaves, they are all gone! 

[Fairy comes in.] 

Fairy. What is the matter now? 

Pine Tree. Oh, dear Fairy, look what 
has happened to me. A robber has stolen 
all my gold leaves. I was foolish to wish 
for them, for all men love gold. 

Fairy. And now I suppose you want 
some other kind. 

Pine Tree. Please, dear Fairy, may I 
have leaves of glass? No one will want them, 
yet they will sparkle even more than gold 
ones. 

Fairy (waving her wand). Abracadabra! 
Pine Tree, be clothed with leaves of glass! 

Pine Tree. How kind you are. I am 
lovely now. I shine and glisten like dewdrops 
on a spider's web. And I think Wind must 
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be coming this way, for my leaves tinkle 
together prettily. 
[Wind comes in.] 

Wind. Puff! puff! What tree is this? 
Why, what ugly stiff leaves it has! Some 
of my breath will soon blow those away. 
Puff! puff! (blowing at the Pine Tree). 

Pine Tree. No! no! Don’t blow them 
away, good Wind, Please don’t blow them 
away. 

Wind. Puff! puff! Ho! ho! Here they 
come! Puff! puff! What a noise they make, 
breaking against one another. This is good 
fun. Ho! Ho! Puff! puff! 

Pine Tree. Oh, please leave me alone. 

Wind. Puff! puff! Down they come! 
Puff! puff! No more left. Well, I must be 
off. Good-bye! Puff! puff! 

[Wind goes out.) 


Fairy. You shall have one more wish, 
for you are only young and know very 
little. What leaves will you have now? 
Your glass leaves are all broken. 

Pine Tree. І will be wise, this time. I 
really will be very wise. Please give me 
tender green leaves that men will not pluck 
nor the wind blow away. 

Fairy (waving her wand), Abracadabra! 
Be clothed with your green leaves! And 
now, good-bye. I will come and see you 
again, 

[Fairy goes out.) 

Pine Tree. These leaves are prettier and 
more pleasant to wear than any. Surely no 
harm can come to them. I can safely sleep 
now, for I am tired with troubles. (Sleeps.) 

[Goat comes іп.) 


Goat. Ouf! I am very hungry. Here is 
a new kind of tree, I wonder if it is good 
to eat? (Nibbles a leaf). Yes, it is juicy and 
sweet, What a fine supper! 
[Goat eats all the leaves.) 
That was very pleasant. 
[Goat strolls off.] 
Pine Tree (waking up). Br-r-r! How cold 
it is! Surely the winter cannot be near yet. 


Goat. 
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Tam shivering. (Sees her branches.) Oh! oh! 
Where are my tender green leaves? The 
last wish has gone! (Sobs bitterly.) 
[Fairy comes in.) 
Fairy. There, there, you foolish little 


tree. (Waves wand.) Abracadabra! Be as 
you were. 
Pine Tree. I'll never, never, never һауе 


another wish! 
Adapted by Kate Lay. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A FULL PRODUCTION 
OF “THE LITTLE PINE TREE " 


Scenery.—Paper cut-outs of trees may be 
pasted or sewn to the backcloth to indicate 
a wood. 

The diagram (page 300) shows two types of 
trees rendered in a decorative manner. The 
outline of the trees should be drawn on 
paper, remembering to keep simple shapes. 
They should be painted with poster colours, 
or water colours mixed with Chinese white. 
Suggestions for the colour schemes for the 
trees are given on the diagram. It will be 
noted that the natural colours for trees have 
not been used, as it will be useful for the 
children to grow accustomed to see painting 
in decorative style suitable for stage scenery. 
The trees stand on half circles of grass— 
when pasted close to each other on the 
backcloth these half circles will give the 
effect of little hills. The small bush shown 
in the diagram will help fill up any empty 
spaces in the wood. 

The pine tree can be made upon the 
supporting leaf of the permanent ''door,"— 
see page 36. The adapted clothes horse is 
brought in front of the opening in the back- 
cloth, and the “door” is placed at right 
angles to the cloth with the free edge of the 
frame touching the side of the opening. 
The stationary leaf is screwed to the floor 
parallel with the backcloth and opposite 
the opening. To this leaf, which faces the 
audience, the shape of the Pine Tree is 
attached,—see diagram page 300. The shape 
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trees and a. 
bush £o be cut out of paper, 
coloured, & pasted or Sewn 
on the back cloth То 
represent a wood. 


Фо Shapes 


PAPER Cut-Outs or TREES 


is cut out of cardboard in 4 or more sections 
and covered with brown paper. A hole, 
біп. by gin. is cut in the card at the level 
of the face of the child who takes the part 
of the Pine Tree. The child stands behind 
the frame and looks out through the hole 
(see sketch). 
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Cardboard sections pinned ta 
clothes horse to make fir: 


PINE TREE 


For the change of leaves, the teacher, 
standing behind the child and concealed by 
the tree, throws a cloth over the tree, holding 
the ends to keep it in place. Тһе Fairy 
stands in front of the tree waving her 
wand to conceal the change as much as 
possible. р 

The covering of pine needles is a cloth of 
green net or muslin with pointed cut-out 
leaves of a darker green sewn upon it. 
This covering is required again at the end 
of the play, so that when the leaves are 
changed for the first time, the teacher must 
gather up the pine-needle covering and 
keep it behind the tree ready for the next 
time. 

The covering of gold leaves is a cloth of 
yellow net or muslin sprinkled with yellow 
paper discs. The Robber pulls down the 
cloth and runs away with it, leaving the tree 
bare. E 

The covering of glass leaves is of white 
muslin sprinkled with the pieces of glass 
from Japanese wind bells, which may be 
obtained at Woolworth's for 64. The pieces 
of glass are thick and blunt, as well as 
pierced for sewing on. Silver tin-foil may 
be used instead of the glass. As the Wind 
blows the teacher gradually lets fall the 
cloth. 
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The covering of tender 
green leaves is a very 
pale green cloth with 
darker paper leaves 
pasted on it. The 
Goat takes the cloth 
in its teeth and the 
teacher lets it fall to 
the ground. 

Finally, the teacher 
replaces the original 
cloth of pine needles. 
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STAGE ror “Tue LITTLE PINE TREE” 


Costumes.—These are shown in the plate 
on page 302. The Pine Tree requires no 
costume, as only his face can be seen, 

The Fairy may be most conveniently 
dressed in a loose, irregular tunic of muslin 
in two shades of blue, with wings of muslin 
attached to the wrists. The arms and legs 


ЗУУ ус beard. should be bare, sandals on the feet, and a 
DER OSEE TER RAREN crown and wand of tin-foil twisted round 
plen of mask. са? ears, horns wire, with a silver star on each. 


The Robber wears an old coat, hat and 
big boots. 

The Wind wears trousers of grey crépe 
paper cut in jagged pieces from the knee 
downwards. His upper garment is a jumper 
cut beard V cut at the waist in a similar way. At the 
from ee back of each arm from shoulder to hand 

Learn E is sewn a length of crêpe paper 15 in. by 

ИСЕ 17in. and round his neck is a collar of 
inside of mask paper cut with jagged edges. The boy’s hair 
pns tee enue should be tossed about in an unruly way to 

suggest the wind. 

Strips of pasted paper, The Goat wears a paper head and a tunic 
also how Co frx lope for of brown cloth which covers his hands, and 
tying on the mask. E to which a tail is attached. The making 
DE ents of the Goat's head is shown in the diagram 

Ds SP аре opposite; it is cut from stiff brown paper. Тһе 

Keep horns firm. head (measuring 82 іп. by 12 in.) is cut on 

Mask FOR Солт folded paper to give the two sides, The 


and head on folded paper: 
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ears (measuring 5 іп, in length) are cut out 
in the same way. Between the two head 
pieces comes a long strip of brown paper 
(15 in. long by 5 in. at one end and гіп. at 
the other) It is cut with notched edges. 
Cut out the various pieces of the mask and 
paint in the nostril with black paint and 
also the other markings on the goat's face. 
Sketch in the lines marking the position of 
the ear and eye, then cut the hole for the 
eye with a sharp knife. When this is done 
make up the mask as shown in the sketch. 
This shows the long strip of paper with the 
notched edges folded and smeared with 
gum. Press one side of the strip to one 
side of the paper head, taking care that the 
narrow part of the long strip is gummed to 
the nose end of the head and the broader part 
comes at the back. Note that this reaches 
only a little way past the ears. When the 
gum is dry attach the other side of the 
paper head in the same way to the other 
side notches. Add the ears each side with 
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gum. The beard is now cut out of brown 
crépe paper and cut in a fringe at the 
bottom. Gum it to the chin of the mask. 
The horns are made from stiff paper cut in 
a curve and painted to look more realistic. 
On the inside of the horns, curve and lay 
flat a piece of wire. Fix this on by pasting 
strips of paper over the wire. It will be 
found that the horns are then quite firm 
when attached to the headdress. Attach 
the horns by slipping them through a slit 
between the head joins, turn back on the 
inside and paste. Lastly add the tapes 
for tying the mask to the child's head. 
Two tapes are gummed at the back of the 
mask to tie at the back, and two others are 
gummed under the goat's face to tie under the 
child's chin. These tapes are gummed on 
the inside of the mask and have extra small 
pieces of paper stuck over them to make the 
fastenings more secure. The Goat may also 
wear a bib-label bearing his name, instructions 
for making which are given on page 40. 
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TREES IN SUMMER 
Fir, CONE, OAK, LEAF AND ACORN 
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CENTRE OF INTEREST 
THE HOME 


VIII. COTTON FOR THE HOME 
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PEGGY AND JOHN VISIT AN ESA CorroN FIELD 
Drawing in Outline of Picture No. zr in the Portfolio 
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Introduction.—The talks and lessons with 
the children will naturally include their 
clothes and household fabrics. A large part 
of the material for these things is made of 
cotton, and the Sevens will be interested 
to learn something about the lives of the 
people engaged in the cotton fields. We 
have selected for our geography talk the 
people of Carolina, in southern United 
States, where the greater part of the best 
cotton is grown. 

Before introducing Picture No. 11 in the 
portfolio to the children, let them make a 
list of all the household things that are 
made of cotton; e.g., tablecloths, table 
napkins, table mats, frocks, undergarments, 
shoe laces, handkerchiefs, sheets, pillow- 
cases, towels, curtains, etc. The children 
can select from their doll's house most of 
the articles named and set them out with 
labels attached. (At every opportunity 
name-labels should be written by the 
children, for in this way the spelling of 
words is associated with the real things.) 

Children of seven, particularly boys, take 
a great interest in maps, although they may 
not fully understand them. In connection 
with the story of cotton, a map of England 
can be shown, and the numerous towns in 
the cotton manufacturing area of Lan- 
cashire pointed out. They should look for 
Manchester, the centre of the manufacturing 
industry, and Liverpool, the great cotton 
port. Children in Scotland will naturally 
look for Glasgow, to which port most of 
Scotland's cotton is brought from America. 
On a map of the world let the children trace 
the route of ships which carry the raw 
cotton from New Orleans at the mouth of 
the Mississippi (the children like pronouncing 
this word) to Liverpool or Glasgow. 

The manufacturing processes by which 
raw cotton is spun and woven into cotton 
cloth is difficult to understand, and unless 
the school is situated in a cotton manufac- 
turing district it is not advisable to deal 
with this matter to children of seven. 

The following notes are intended for the 
teacher's reference:—Cotton is a shrubby 
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plant of the same family as the hollyhock, 
It is a native of the hot grasslands of Asia, 
Africa and America, growing best in a moist 
sub-tropical climate, with plenty of sun- 
shine and freedom from frost for at least 
six months of the year. More than half the 
world’s cotton is grown in the southern 
United States of America, and millions of 
American people depend for their livelihood 
on the success of the cotton harvest. 

The seeds are set in February and March, 
and the shoots appear in about ten days. 
In June the plants are about the height of 
a table, and the flowers which then come 
are either red, golden yellow or creamy in 
colour, according to their kind. The flowers 
do not last long, soon giving place to the 
capsules or bolls. In September the bolls, 
which are then as large as hen’s eggs, split 
into three pieces and display the white 
cottony mass, consisting of a number 
of dark-brown seeds, each having firmly 
attached to it a dense covering of fine hairs, 
which are the raw cotton of commerce. 
Picking is done by hand, care being taken 
to harvest the cotton with as little as 
possible of such extraneous material as 
pieces of pods, twigs, leaves, etc. The 
crop gathered is seed-cotton, consisting of 
the seeds with the fibre or lint firmly attached. 
The bags of cotton are piled on wagons and 
motor lorries and taken to sheds, where 
machines called gins are employed for 
separating the seeds from the lint. One 
type of gin has rollers between which the 
lint passes, whilst the seeds remain behind. 
There are also the saw gins, in which the 
lint is torn off the seeds by a rapidly rotating 
toothed disc or saw. The cotton seeds may 
be used as a source of oil for the manufac- 
ture of soap, candles, some kinds of gramo- 
phone records and margarine. The crushed 
mass that is left after the oil has been 
extracted is pressed into ой cake for fattening 
cattle. 

The lint is made up into bales, com- 
pressed, and transported from the fields by 
water on flat-bottomed steamers to New 
Orleans or other ocean ports. 
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Description of Picture No. 11.—The pic- 
ture shows the two young English travellers, 
Peggy and John, on horseback in a cotton 
field. The field is dotted with the fluffy 
heads of the ripened bolls. Negroes are 
at work picking the cotton and putting it 
into bags slung over their shoulders. It is 
then packed in the baskets and carried 
away. A negro baby belonging to one of 
the workers lies asleep in a basket on the 
foreground. 

The frieze for the classroom wall is made 
up of a cotton flower with a leaf, alternating 
with a ripe boll. Sketches for tracing these 
shapes are given. Half the number of 
children, those colouring the flower and 
leaf, will require whole sheets of drawing 
paper, and half sheets will be required by 
the others, who are to tint the boll. The 
colours for the -frieze are shown in the 
picture. After colouring, the children should 
cut out their segments along the guiding 
lines, so that they may be mounted, edge 
to edge, on the back of a strip of wall 


paper. 


Conversation on Picture No. 11.—The 
children should freely discuss and describe 
the picture. To stimulate thought and 
observation, and to bring to the notice of 
the children any points overlooked, the 
teacher may make some of the following 
suggestions:—1i. What colour is the skin 
of these people? 2. Think of two words 
which tell you about their lips; e.g., thick, 
red lips. 3. Think of two words which tell 
you about their hair; e.g., black, curly hair. 
4. These people are called megroes. Say 
something about a negro; e.g., A negro has 
a dark skin. A negro has thick, red lips. 
A negro has black, curly hair. 5. Why do 
most of the women wear turbans and the 
men large hats? 6. Is it a hot or a cold 
country? 7. Is it a place in England? 


8. It is a place in the land of America. Say 
something about America; e.g., America is 
а hot, sunny land. Negroes live in America. 
9. Look at the border under the picture. 
Tell what you see. 10. When the petals 
of this flower fall this fluffy head is left. 
Tell what a dandelion looks like when the 
yellow petals have fallen off. Tell in what 
way the cotton plant is like a dandelion. rr. 
The field in the picture is full of these plants; 
you can see the white fluffy heads dotted 
all over it. Say: “This foreign field is full 
of fluff” (practice in /). 12. Tell what the 
negroes are doing. 13. Tell what hangs 
over their shoulders. 14. Tell what they 
are putting into these bags. 15. Tell what 
is in one of the baskets in the front of the 
picture. 16. Tell what is in the other basket? 
17. To whom do you think the baby belongs? 
18. Find Peggy and John. Tell what they 
are doing. 

During the conversation on the picture 
the leading words may be written on the 
blackboard; e.g., brown skin, thick red lips, 
black curly hair, negro, negroes, America, 
fluff, bag, basket, baby. 

The other children may copy these words 
into a book as a writing exercise, and the 
more familiar of them may be learnt as 
an exercise in spelling. Some of the less 
familiar words can be put in the Scrapbook 
Dictionary. 


Flash Cards.—The following sentences 
might be written on strips of card:— 


1. Peggy and John went to see the cotton 


fields. 
Peggy and John rode together on a 
horse. P 


They saw black people gathering cotton. 
The cotton was white like snow. 


2. The black people are called negroes. 
The negroes wear pretty cotton clothes. 
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They do not mind the hot sun. 
They put the cotton into bags. 


3. A negro mother is called a mammy. 
A negro baby is called a picaninny. 
A picaninny is asleep in a basket. 
The picaninny does not wear clothes. 


4. Cotton is made into large bales, 
The bales are put on to ships. 
The ships carry the cotton to England. 
In England cotton is woven into cloth. 


Individual reading cards.—This descrip- 
tion of Picture No, ті сап be hectographed 
for children’s individual reading cards:— 


3 


io v 


This picture shows a field in America. 
The people at work in the field have black 
skins, They are called negroes. 

In the field the cotton plant is growing. 
You can see a flower and a leaf of the cotton 
plant in the border under the picture. You 
can also see some white fluff. The seeds 
of the cotton plant are inside this white 
fluff. 

When the white fluff appears on the 
cotton plants the negroes go to work. They 
pick off the fluff and put it in bags. Then 
the fluff is put into baskets and taken away. 

The fluff is cleaned and spun in a factory. 
Then it is called cotton. Cotton is used in 
the making of many of our clothes. 


—— 


TRACE-OUT FOR FRIEZE—COTTON Pop 
Trace this Drawing for part of the Frieze, Picture No. 11. 


ТвасЕ-Оот FoR FRIEZE—COTTON FLOWER 
Trace this Drawing for part of the Frieze, Picture No. 11 
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ACTIVITIES AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


Paper picture—cotton.—Cut a reel from 
folded brown paper and mount it on a 
coloured background. Draw in the thread 
with paint or pencil. Cut an irregular white 
shape for the cotton boll, and two green 
sepals. Halve one sepal and place one 
half at each side of the boll, with the single 
sepal in the middle. Draw or paint in the 
stalk and write the words “reel” and “boll” 
by the objects. Similar pictures may be 
devised by the children. 


Plastic model—Corn cob.—Indian corn or 
maize is one of the chief foods of these 


American cotton workers. Make a narrow 
cylinder of clay or plasticine and attach a 
short “worm” for the stalk. Now press 
pellets to the cylinder in rows, till the 
whole of it is covered. 


Paper model—cotton basket.—From а 
halfpenny draw a circle on drawing paper. 
Add a margin and cut out the shape. Snip 
from the margin to the edge of the circle 
all round, Fig. 1, paste the snipped edges 
and bend them up, pressing them together 
so that they stand upright. Take an oblong 
of paper and measure its length round this 
circular base, making it long enough for 
the ends to overlap for sticking. Colour 
the oblong with crayons or paints to repre- 
sent wickerwork, Fig. 2. Paste one long 
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and one short edge of the oblong and stick 
it round the upright edges of the circular 
base, Fig. 3. When the paste is dry, place 
some cotton wool in the mouth of the 
basket, Fig. 4. 


Model of odds and ends—cotton boll.— 
Take a small twig and make it smooth. 
Dip one end into paste and stick a fragment 
of cotton wool to it, Fig. r. Cut a strip of 
green crépe paper, fold it into three,—or 
into four and cut off one section. Draw the 
shape of a pointed sepal on the folded paper 
and cut it out, leaving the sepals joined at 
the base, Fig. 2. Open out the paper, paste 
the base of the sepals and gather them round 
the piece of cotton wool Cut a narrow 
strip of green paper, paste the end, wind 
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it round the base of the sepals and continue 
down the twig, securing the end with paste, 
Fig. 3. . 


GEOGRAPHY TALKS 


PEGGY AND JOHN VISIT A COTTON 
FIELD 


URING their holidays in America, 
D Peggy and John went with their 

father and mother to see the cotton 
fields in Carolina, which is one of the 
southern states of the United States of 
America. Carolina has a delightful, warm 
climate in the springtime; in summer it is 
hot and dry, and in winter it is rather cold, 
but not so cold as winter time in England. 
In this warm climate cotton grows well, 
and millions of people earn their living by 
growing this useful plant. The people who 
work in the warm cotton fields are mostly 
negroes, John will now tell us what he and 
Peggy found out about these people and 
their work. : 

Nearly all the people who work on the 
cotton plantations are black. Father told 
me that in the time of a great queen called 
Elizabeth, who ruled over England, a sailor 
named Hawkins caught black negroes who 
lived in the hot lands of Africa and carried 


them away in ships to work for the Spaniards 
who grew sugar canes in America. This was 
a very cruel thing to do, but Hawkins did 
not care, for he received money for every 
black man he could sell to the Spaniards. 
The poor negroes were made slaves and for 
many years they had to work on the sugar 
plantations without receiving any wages. 
Then other sailors caught negroes and took 
them to America to work in the cotton 
fields. After a long time the white people 
of America and England, who felt very sorry 
for these negroes, managed to get a law 
passed that there were to be no more slaves, 
but that all the negroes were to receive 
wages for their work, and they were to be 
allowed to live like other people. To-day 
there are living in America millions of black 
people who work for dollars (as the Ameri- 
cans call their money), and a very happy 
people they are. 

Their homes are not like most of ours, for 
they do not live in stone and brick houses 
in great cities, but they live in small wood 
and plaster houses or cabins near the cotton 
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fields. The women are often called mammies 


5 and their children picaninnies. You would 
: laugh to see the funny way the children 
Ж//У ТОП their eyes when they talk to you. 


Many of them are more brown than black A 
; ») but they all have frizzy hair. Peggy was 
/ : 7 delighted when one of the mammies let her 


TRACE-OUT OF А 
NEGRO WOMAN 


FOR THE CHIL- реА 
DREN ZO COLOUR Mi) nurse a рісапіппу. His name was Zacharia. 
ا‎ He wore no clothes and his skin shone like 
black satin. His hair was as woolly as a 
black lamb's. Zacharia laughed with glee 
when Peggy held a red ball before him. Тһе 
mammies are fond of brightly-coloured 
clothes. One of them we saw had on a red 
cotton skirt with a yellow blouse, and on 
her head a scarlet handkerchief spotted 
with white. She did look gay. We saw 
her sitting by the door of her tiny house 
when she came back from the cotton field. 
She was smoking a pipe while she hushed 
her picaninny to sleep. The mammies are 
very particular about the family clothes; 
they wash and starch them every week, so 
that they can look very smart when they 
go to church on Sundays. On week days 
nobody seems to care what clothes are 
worn. Any old things will do for work 
days, and nobody wears shoes or stockings 
except on Sunday. We peeped into one of 
the log cabins. There was not much furni- 
ture inside, but that does not matter to 
these folk, for the weather is so warm and 
pleasant that most of their time is spent 
out-of-doors. Each cabin has a garden 
where sweet potatoes, maize, bananas and 
melons are grown. The negroes are very 
fond of bananas and melons, which are so 
sweet and cool to eat when the sun is hot. 
They eat maize and corn cakes instead of 
bread made from wheat as we do, because 
maize grows better than wheat in hot 
countries. Before the maize cobs are ripe 
the people cook them and serve them up 
with sweet syrup. You would be surprised 
how delicious they are. In some restaurants 
in England you can get sweet corn, and I 
am sure that you would like to taste it. 
The negroes do not eat meat, for meat is 
not good to eat in a, hot land, but they 
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are very fond of fried chicken and salt 
fish. Fresh fish will not keep when the sun 
is hot. 

I think that I most enjoyed their concerts, 
or sing-songs. They are very fond of music 
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and dancing, and every evening parties 
gather round in circles to listen to the 
players with their concertinas and banjos, 
and to join in the songs. A man keeps time 
to the music by shaking a chic-chac, which 
is a bladder filled with seeds. It makes a 
noise which sounds like chic-chac. The 
negroes are religious people and most of 
their songs are really hymns. They especi- 
ally like songs about the Mississippi, a very 
great river which borders some of the 
cotton fields. They call the river Old Man 
River, or some such name, for they think 
of him as a kind father who carries their 
cotton on his back, and who flows over 
their fields in the rainy season, and makes 
the plants grow. Sometimes they think that 
Old Man River is angry with them when 
he overflows too far and carries away their 
cabins, so they often sing to him, telling him 
to keep away from their homes, and not to 
be angry, but kind. 

It is a lovely sight to see the cotton fields 
when the flowers are out, but it is more 
lovely still when the pods burst. Then all 
the fields look as if they were covered with 
snowflakes. The pegple gather the “snow- 
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flakes” into bags and pile the bags on 
wagons and motor lorries. They are then 
taken to a long shed where machines tear 
the white cotton lint away from the seeds, 
The lint is made up into great bales which 
are pressed tightly down, and then put on 
board a river steamer. Old Man River, or 
some other river, carries the steamer along 
to the seaport of New Orleans, where the 
bales are put on to a bigger ship and are 
carried right across the Atlantic Ocean to 
Liverpool or Manchester in England, Here 
the cotton goes into great workshops called 
factories, where men and women with huge 
machines make it into cotton cloth for our 
clothes, 


MAIZE PLANT 


Slavery. —There is in the British Museum 
a circular bronze badge which shows the 
Roman method of dealing with runaway 
slaves after the softening effect of Chris- 
tianity had made itself felt. In earlier times 
the runaway slaves had been punished with 
the cruel penalty of branding. Apparently 
from the time of Christianity onwards an 
inscribed badge was substituted, authorising 
the summary arrest of the slave if he were 
caught out of bounds. The inscription on 
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the badge exhibited runs: “Hold me, lest 
I escape, and take me back to my master 
Viventius on the estate of Callistus." 
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In this connection it is interesting to note 
the counting-out rhyme which is a favourite 
of children: 


Тепе, mene, mine, mo! 
Catch a nigger by the toe! 
If he wriggles, let him go! 
O-U-T spells OUT! 

Out you are, 

Out you be, 
O-U-T and out goes he! 


Some modern versions of the rhyme 
piggy for nigger. 

It would appear that the origin of this 
thyme, which begins with the first two 
words of the slave's badge—' Tene mene "— 
has its roots in antiquity. 


put 


STORIES TO READ OR TELL 


ANDROCLES AND THE 
LION 


POOR slave named Androcles, who 

was badly treated by his master, 

thought that he would run away to 
find another home. Late one night, when 
there was no moon shining, he crept softly 
out of the barn where he slept and got away 
without waking his master's dogs. Early 
the next morning the master found that 
Androcles had run away, so he called out 
two fine bloodhounds and started off to 
hunt for him. 

Androcles had run far during the night 
and had reached the tall grass of the jungle 
where he meant to hide. He was pushing 
his way through the grass when suddenly 
he heard a frightful growl. His face went 
pale and his hands and legs shook with fear. 
Then he crept on again, when there was 
another frightful growl and poor Androcles 
saw a huge lion sitting right in front of him. 


But the lion did not give one look at Andro- 
cles. He was holding up and licking one of 
his paws, and making a noise as if his paw 
hurt. Androcles slowly crept ‘nearer and 
then he saw that the lion’s paw was badly 
swollen and that a big thorn was sticking 
in it. “Poor thing,” ‘said Androcles to the 
lion, *let me help you." The lion looked 
up as much as to say, "I should be very 
glad if you would help me, for my paw hurts 
dreadfully." Then Androcles took the lion's 
paw in his hands and with a quick pull 
out came the thorn. The lion gave one 
sharp growl when Androcles pulled, and 
then he quietly trotted away into the 
jungle. 

Just at that moment Androcles heard the 
baying of the bloodhounds. They had found 
the scent of his footsteps, and were rushing 
along with their sharp noses close to the 
ground. “Bo-o-o-ow!” they bayed every 
now and then to tell their master to hurry 
along. Poor Androcles «knew that he could 
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not get away from the bloodhounds now 
that they had found his scent, and very 
soon up came his master, who quickly took 
hold of him and took him back home. 

The master was so angry with Androcles 
that he thought of a plan to kill him and at 
the same time frighten all his other slaves, 
so that none should ever try to run away. 
“I will catch a lion,” thought the master, 
“апа I will give Androcles to him to eat.” 
So he made a trap to catch a lion. He 
looked for the path along which the lions 
that lived in the jungle trotted every 
night, when they went down to a pool to 
drink water. Right in the pathway he dug 
a deep hole and covered the top of it with 
branches of trees, so that it did not look 
like a hole. Then he went to bed. During 
the night five big lions came along the 
path, playing games like cats, as they went 
down to drink. Suddenly there was a great 
noise of cracking branches and with a 
terrible roar down fell one of the lions into 
the hole. 

When morning came the master brought 
some of his slaves, who with a big net 
dragged out the lion and locked him up 
safely in a strong cage. One, two, three 
days the cruel master waited for the lion 
to get very, very hungry. Then on the 
fourth day he called together all his friends 
and all his slaves to watch the lion eat 
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Androcles, There was a big space like a 
playground, with high walls all round it, 
and seats on the top for the people. Andro- 
*cles was dragged into the middle of the 
playground and then the hungry lion was 
let loose. With a roar like the noise of 
fifty cows he rushed at Androcles who 
thought that his last moment had come. 
The people stood up in their seats, and 
some shivered with fear. But a strange 
thing happened. The lion sprang towards 
Androcles and then stopped, wagged his 
tail and sat down. What a strange sight to 
be sure! Androcles knew at once the reason. 
It was the same lion which he had helped 
in the jungle. 

The master ordered Androcles to come 
near and tell him the meaning of this strange 
event, and when Androcles told him about 
the thorn in the lion's foot the master said, 
“Go free. Take the badge off his neck. He 
is a brave fellow and shall be a slave no 
more." 


HOW ELIZA SAVED HER 
PICANINNY 


Ld i АНЕ story I am going to tell you 
to-day is rather a sad one, but you 
will like to hear it because it has a 
happy ending. It comes from Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, a book which you will read some 
day. The story tells us of a 
slave mammy whose name was 
N Eliza. She had a dear little 
picaninny whom she loved very 
much. Although Eliza was a 
slave she was mot unhappy, 
for she had a kind master and 
mistress, who never beat her as 
some people beat their slaves. 
Eliza's master lost much money 
and could not pay his debts to 
another slave owner whose name 
was Le Gros. One day Le Gros 
went to Eliza's master and asked 
for his pay, and when he could 
not get it, he said that he 
would take Eliza's little boy 
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instead of money. Eliza's master and 
mistress did not want him to do this, for they 
knew that Le Gros was a cruel man, but 
as they could not pay their debts, they had 
to sell Eliza's boy. Poor Eliza was heart- 
broken, for she knew that she might never 
see her little boy again, and it was quite 
likely that he would be unkindly treated. 
Then a bold thought came into her head. 
She packed up a small bundle of clothes 
with a little food for her boy, and when it 
was dark she crept quietly out of the house 
and hurried away. It was winter and 
bitterly cold. There were no trains and 
trams in those days, and of course Eliza 
did not have a horse. Worst of all she 
knew that the next morning Le Gros would 
send men to fetch her back, for slaves in 
those days were not allowed to run away 
from their masters. Eliza hurried on; she 
had a long, long way to go, for she had to 
reach Canada where no one dare take her 
back, because no slaves could be kept in 
Canada. Before she could reach this wonderful, 
free country, Eliza had to cross a wide river, 
and this she hoped to do on the ice, for the 
rivers in winter are frozen over in that land. 


When morning came Le Gros called for 
Eliza’s boy, and when he learned what had 
happened, he was terribly angry, and with 
slaves and bloodhounds he set out to bring 
Eliza and her boy back. The slaves wanted 
Eliza to escape, so they played a trick on 
their master and took him a long way round 
to the river, so that Eliza could have a 
good day’s start. At last the bloodhounds 
found the scent of her footsteps and they 
almost caught poor Eliza up. She reached 
the river, but to her horror she found that 
the ice had begun to thaw, leaving great 
floes like islands of ice floating about. There 
was only one thing to be done. Clutching 
her boy tightly she sprang on to an island 
of ice. Down it sank into the water, but 
before it got down too far she jumped to 
another island, and then another, and 
another. At last she reached the other 
side, and ran on and on until she could 
run no more. 

I am glad to tell you that some kind 
people helped Eliza with food, clothes and 
money, so that in the end she reached the 
free land of Canada, and her boy never 
became a slave. 


ACTION SONG 


DID YOU EVER SEE A LADDIE 


Did you ever see a laddie, 
A laddie, a laddie, 

Did you ever see a laddie 
Do this way and that? 

Do this way and that way, 
Do this way and that way; 
Did you ever see a laddie 
Do this way and that? 


Did you ever see a lassie, 
A lassie, a lassie, 

Did you ever see a lassie 
Do this way and that? 


-— 


ACTION 


Do this way and that way, 
Do this way and that way; 
Did you ever see a lassie 
Do this way and that? 
Anon, 


The children stand in a ring with a leader 
in the centre:— 


Did you ever see a 
laddie, 

A laddie, a laddie, 

Did you ever see a 
laddie 


Children all sing. 


Do this way and | Leader shows action. 


that? 


All the children imitate 
the action. 


Do this way, etc. 
(to end), 


When the leader is a girl the word “lassie” 
should be used instead of “laddie.” А 
variety of actions may be used with this 


rhyme; e.g.— 


1. Actions connected with personal clean- 
liness,—brushing hair, cleaning teeth, wash- 
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ing hands, scrubbing nails, brushing clothes, 
etc. 

2. Actions connected with cleaning a 
house,—scrubbing, dusting, polishing, 
sweeping, etc. 

3. Steps and dances,—highland fling, hop- 
ping, skipping, jumping, marching, etc. In 
this case the leader moves in a small circle 
within the ring of children, while the others 
go. round the leader. 
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Did you еу - er see а  lass- ie, А lass- ie, а lass - ie, Did you 


еу - erseea lass-ie, Do this way and 


that? Do this way and that way, And 


this way and that way? Did you ev - er see 


that? 


а lass-ie Do this way and 
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BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS 


HOW TO DRAW THE LION 


r | АНЕ whole page of drawings opposite 
shows various views of the lion and 
lioness. It is easiest to draw a lion 

in a lying-down position, and for this sketch 

simple construction lines are given. The 
head of a lioness is seen to resemble that 
of the domestic cat. Her mate’s is identical 
in feature, but with the addition of a thick, 
flowing mane which envelops his head and 
shoulders. The sketch of a lion roaring 
shows its fine head, its powerful limbs, and 
its tail. The roar of a lion is the most terri- 
fying sound in the animal kingdom. In 
drawing the open mouth of a lioness, the 


1. HEAVY PAW SHOWING CLAWS 


powerful teeth which can crush at one bit 
the bones of the neck of a zebra or giraffe 
are clearly shown. The gape of a lion or 
lioness is large enough to admit a man's 
head into its mouth. 

In the half plate below are shown :— 

I. The heavy paw, armed with yellow 
claws. With one blow of its paw a lion can 
break the back of an ox and strip the flesh 
from its flanks. 

2. Two lion cubs, which are plump and 
smooth, like kittens, and which, when 
brought up in captivity, are said to be as 
harmless. 

3. A side view of a lion's head showing 
the flowing mane to advantage. 


Lion Сувѕ 3. HEAD оғ А Lion 


CENTRE OF INTEREST— 
THE HOME 


IX. BREAD FOR THE HOME 
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PEGGY AND JOHN HELP IN THE HARVEST FIELD 
Drawing in Outline of Picture No. 12 in the Portfolio 
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BREAD FOR 


- Introduction.—The harvest field is а centre 
of interest for a number of lessons and 
activities. The principal aim will be to give 
the story of a loaf of bread from ripe wheat. 
If the teacher prefers to deal with seed 
time first, reference should be made to the 
chapter dealing with the picture of the 
scarecrow. Country children will know a 
good deal about an ear of wheat, and 
lessons cannot be taken 
satisfactorily in town schools 
without some specimens, The 
conversations should deal 
with the main features of 
reaping, threshing, milling, 
bread making and baking. 
To add to the children's 
interest there may be stories 
and talks of such animals 
of the harvest field as the 
rabbit, field mouse and har- 
vest mouse; and of some 
flowers of the wheat field 
such as the poppy and the 
Scarlet pimpernel. 

The following notes are for the teacher's 
information :— 

Till the invention of the reaping machine, 
which came into use only about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, sickles and 
scythes were the sole reaping implements. 
Among the ancient Egyptians toothed 
sickles of both bronze and iron were used. 
Both instruments are still used very exten- 
sively where the fields are small, and even 
where the reaper is employed the rule is 
to “open up” a field by cutting “roads” 
round it with a scythe. 

The modern reaper consists of a truck or 
carriage carried on two large wheels with 
teeth in the circumference to make them 
“bite” the ground and thus give motion to 
the machinery without skidding. Horses, or 
more usually tractors, are used to draw the 
machine. The knives consist of a series of 
triangular “sections” on a bar which travels 
backwards and forwards in slots in the 
“fingers,” as the dividing teeth are called. 
The cutting is thus done by a straight 
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shearing action. The self-binder is now 
in universal use in Great Britain, the British 
Overseas Dominions, America and all coun- 
tries where farming and farm work are 
advanced. The reaper is provided with 
large balls of twine, usually Manila hemp, 
and the bundles of cut wheat are tied by 
the machine and thrown on to the ground. 
Men and women set up the bundles into 
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stooks or shacks consisting usually of six 
sheaves, which are left for a few days until 
sufficiently dried or “fielded,” when they 
are carried by cart or wagon to the stack- 
yard, where they are built up sheaf by 
sheaf into round or oblong stacks or sheds: 
that is, they are stored until required for 
threshing. 

Before the invention of the threshing 
machine the stalks of wheat were laid on 
the floor of a barn and the grain was beaten 
out with flails. А flail consists of two 
pieces of wood, the handstaff or helve and 
the beater, fastened together loosely at one 
end by a thong of raw hide. The handstaff 


THRESHING WITH A FLAIL 
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is a rod of ash about five feet long; its 
length enables the operator to stand upright 
while working. The beater is an ash rod 
about thirty inches long. A short move- 
ment of the hand brings the beater down 
on the ears of grain with a swift, smart 
blow; thirty to forty strokes per minute 
being the average speed. 

The small farmer still threshes with the 
flail, and the instrument is frequently eh 
for threshing flower seeds. 

Another method of threshing Саса 
іп central Europe, іп Spain and in Egypt 
is carried out as follows. A thick layer of 
haulm is spread on the barn floor; in the 
middle stands a pole with a leathern strap 


attached, and fastened at the other end toa - 


couple of horses or oxen, which draw a 
loaded cart with notched wheels. The 
animals walk round as in a circus, and in 
this way the strap is wound roynd the pole, 
becoming shorter and shorter, so that the 
cart describes a spiral course on the barn 
floor, until at last it has been over the 
whole of the grain. Sometimes, the cart is 
replaced by a heavy roller. 

Reference is made in the Bible to the 
method of treading out the grain by oxen: 
“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he 
treadeth out the corn.” (Deuteronomy xxv. 
4.) This method is still employed in some 
eastern countries. 

Various methods of winnowing аге 
employed in different countries. Often, the 
winnower is a shallow basket or sieve. 
The grain is thrown up and caught again 
to get out the chaff and fragments of straw. 
In the modern threshing machines the grain 
is separated from the chaff, and seeds and 
other substances lighter than the grain are 
driven out by the action of fans. 

Large machines used in Australia, Canada, 
U.S.A. and other countries strip the ears 
from standing wheat, thresh, sift and clear 
the grain and pass it out into sacks. 


Manufacture of flour.—To be of value for 
human food, the grains of wheat must be 
ground to flour. In olden times, when the 
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men went hunting and engaged in war, 
women and slaves pounded the wheat in 
a hollowed-out wooden block, which served 
as a mortar, as natives of Africa, India, 
China and other countries pound their corn 
(maize) or rice into coarse flour to-day. 
The wooden blocks. formerly in use gave 
place to millstones. These were hard round 
stones which described circles on a circular 
surface, also hollowed out in hard stones, 
The Eastern hand mill consists of two flat 
circular stones rotated together by means 
of a handle fixed to the upper stone. The 
grain is poured through a hole in the centre 
of the upper stone. In working the mill a 
cloth is spread beneath to catch the flour. 
The invention of the windmill and water- 
mill reduced the labour of grinding. To 
this day we see mills in the country moved 
either by water or by the wind. Whatever 
may be the motive power, a mill which 
works by means of millstones consists essen- 
tially of a flat circular stone, about two 
yards in diameter, horizontally fixed on a 
wooden frame. The centre of this stone 
is pierced by a firm steel bar, which is the 
pivot on which a second millstone resembling 
the first, freely turns. There are several 
pairs of millstones in one mill; the distance 
between the stones of each pair differs, 
and the grinding is repeated several times 
in order to obtain the largest quantity of 
flour. The small mills are gradually being 
replaced by large factories where tons of 
grain are daily ground to meal. In these 
factories revolving rollers of chilled iron 
now take the place of millstones. The 
flour produced by modern factories attains 
an almost incredible purity, and is com- 
pletely free from all foreign elements, such 
as dust, germs or bran. Before milling, the 
wheat must be freed from earth, sand and 
stones, from clinging impurities, even from 
wire and nails which it has picked up in 
transit. Strong magnets remove the last. 
Certain types are best cleaned by running 
water, which carries the: grain but leaves 
the rest behind. Drying is done with hot 
and cold air. Other types are dry-cleaned. 
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Sieves remove the larger impurities, draughts 
the lighter. Next the grain is scoured with 
steel beaters and polished with brushes. 
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The wheat is now ready for grinding. 
Breaking is a better word, for the grooved 
rollers split rather than crush the seeds. 
A whole series of rollers are used, which 
split the berries more and more finely. At 
each rolling air currents and sieves, of which 
the finest are of silk, further purify the flour, 
removing coarser middlings and bran. Bran 
is grain skins, of which wheat berries have 
three. Brown and wholemeal bread, as 
examination of a slice shows, retain fine 
flecks of bran. 

Bread baking.—Bread baking, or at any 
rate the preparation of cakes from flour, or 
parched grain, by means of heat, is one of 
the most ancient of human arts. Burnt 
remains of cakes made from coarsely-ground 
grain have been found in Swiss lake-dwellings 
that date back to the Stone Age. There 
have been found many round-shaped stones 


which were used for pounding or crushing 
grain against the surface of another stone, 
Perhaps the earliest form of bread was 
prepared from acorns and beech nuts. 

To bake their cakes the lake-dwellers 
probably laid the dough ön a flat, convex- 
shaped stone, which was heated, while the 
cakes were covered with hot ashes. Stones 
which were apparently used for this purpose 
have been found among prehistoric remains. 

In primitive times the housewife, the 
daughters and handmaids, crushed, ' 
ground the grain and prepared the bread, 
or cakes. When Abraham entertained the 
angels unawares (Genesis xviii.) he bade 
his wife Sarah “make ready quickly three 
measures of fine meal, knead it, and make 
cakes upon the hearth.” 

The ancient Egyptians carried the art 
of baking to high perfection. Herodotus 
remarks that “dough they knead with their 
feet, but clay with their hands,” 

In Britain to-day the bread from a 
bakery is kneaded by steel arms worked 
by machinery, and is baked in brick ovens. 
The bread we eat is leavened or raised 
bread, which contains yeast or some other 
substance that gives off a gas to make the 
loaf light and porous. 

Wheat is the chief crop used for bread 
in the British Isles. Vast quantities of 
wheat flour are used in this country each 
year, and about one-fifth of the whole 
amount is supplied by our own farmers. 
In eastern England the small rainfall and 
hot, sunny summers favour the growth of 
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wheat. Here are to be found nine-tenths of 
the wheat fields of the British Isles. Certain 
towns in the east of England, such as Norwich, 
Peterborough, Lincoln, Ipswich and Bury 
St. Edmunds, have become important 
centres for the buying and selling of wheat, 
and for the making of farming machines, 


Description of Picture No. 12.—This is 
a picture of the harvest field when the 
golden ears of wheat are ripe for harvesting. 
The most prominent figures to be seen are 
Peggy and John who are joyously engaged 
in helping to set up the bundles of cut 
wheat into stooks, where they will remain 
for a few days until the grain is further 
dried and ripened by the sun. In the middle 
distance is a tractor-drawn reaper of the type 
now generally used in England. The machine 
is a self-binder; it not only cuts the wheat, 
but by ingenious machinery also ties the 
stalks into bundles and tosses them on to 
the ground. Some children living in England 
will be familiar with the tractor-drawn reaper 
which also threshes out the grain and passes 
it into sacks. 

The whole scene is sunny with a broad 
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expanse of blue sky. We must imagine that 
several harvesters, both men and women, 
are engaged in setting up the stooks, but 
these have been purposely omitted from the 
picture so that the children will not have 
their attention distracted by too many 
objects. In the foreground a whippet is 
smelling out a wild rabbit. 

The frieze for the classroom wall is made 
up of a stook and a loaf of bread. Outline 
sketches for tracing these shapes are given on 
page 326 and on the opposite page. A whole 
sheet of drawing paper will be required for 
one half the number of the children who 
are to colour the sheaves, and half sheets 
of paper will be needed by those who are 
to colour the loaves. The colours for these 
objects can be seen on the picture. The 
paper should first be moistened with a clean 
brush filled with water, and the colours 
applied with sweeping strokes, After colour- 
ing, as the outlines of these figures are easy 
and smooth, the older children may cut 
round the outlines of their shapes. The 
younger ones may cut along the guiding 
lines. The figures are then ready to mount 
on the back of a strip of wall paper. 


LANGUAGE AND SPEECH TRAINING 


Conversation on Picture No. 12.—The 
children should freely describe and discuss 
the picture. To stimulate thought and 
observation, and to bring to the notice of 
the children any points overlooked, the 
teacher may make some of the following 
suggestions:—1. Give a name to the man 
who is driving the tractor. Give one 
to the dog. -2. What are Peggy and 
John doing? 3. What is the dog doing? 
4. Where do you think that the rabbit will 
Eo now that the wheat is cut? 5. Why is 
the wheat stood up in bundles? 6. What 
will happen to the bundles soon? 7. Name 
all the colours you can see in the picture. 
8. Use these words in sentences: loaf, 


loaves; horse, horses; sheaf, sheaves. 9. 
Tell what Peggy told her mother about 
harvesting. то. Tell what the rabbit told 
his friend when he got safely away from 
the dog. 

During the conversation on the picture 
the leading words may be written on the 
blackboard; e.g., harvest, field, farmer, 
machine, reaping, stooks, whippet, rabbit, 
horses, wheat, ears, grain. 

The older children can copy these words 
into a book as a writing exercise, and the 
more familiar of them may be learnt as an 
exercise in spelling. Some of the less familiar 
words can be added to the Scrapbook 
Dictionary. 
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FOR CHILDREN FROM FIVE TO SIX 


“Tt should be borne in mind that words mean 
nothing to the young child unless they are 
definitely associated with active experience.” 


Purposive activities—The children can 
prepare clay or plasticine models of loaves 
of bread, cakes, buns, jam rolls, tarts, etc., 
to stock a baker’s shop. They can cut out 
pictures of these things from catalogues 
and magazines, and paste them on cards 
and exhibit them in the shop window with 
the prices. The children can copy the names 
of the objects from a book or the blackboard, 
and put the names under the pictures. 

At a later stage phrases and sentences 
can be written; e.g.,—x. Home-made cakes. 
2. Wholemeal bread. 3. Swiss roll 6d. Ib. 
4. Jam tarts 5 for 15. 5. Best white flour. 
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With cardboard coins the children can 
Eo shopping, taking care to speak politely 
when asking for and receiving goods. 

The children should discover for themselves 
how to make a baker's hat and paper bags 
for the goods. 

The baker and his assistants must have 
clean hands and keep their shop clean 
and tidy. 


Play.—Let the children mime actions 
based on Picture No. 12, as follows:—1. Play 
at holding two sheaves. 2. Play at setting 
up sheaves in a stook. 3. Play at smelling 
out a rabbit. 4. Play at running away like 
a rabbit. 5. Play at walking with a “clop, 
clop," like a horse. 6. Play at sowing seeds. 
7. Play at "horses." 8. Play at being Peggy 
and say what you are doing. 9. Play at 
being John and say what you are doing. 


TRAcE-OuT FOR FRIEZE—LOAF OF BREAD 
Trace this Drawing for part of the Frieze. Picture No. 12. 


БАН же 


" 


TRACE-OUT FOR FRIEZE—STOOK OF WHEAT 
Trace this Drawing for part of the Frieze, Picture No. 12. 
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Matching colours.—Let the children select 
from their boxes of beads, papers, silk, wool 
or other material, the colours to match 
some of those seen in Picture No. 12,—Peggy's 
ted frock, John’s white clothes, the white 
whippet, the yellow corn, the blue sky, the 
green trees. Perhaps some of the dolls’ 
clothes match those in the picture. Let the 
children use paints or crayons and draw 
yellow corn, a blue sky, a red frock, a green 
tree, etc. 


Missing words.—Say such sentences as 
the following for the children to supply the 
missing words:— 


1. Peggy is holding two —— (sheaves). 
2. John is piling sheaves in a (stook). 
3. The dog is smelling a — (rabbit). 
4. A tractor draws the — (machine). 
5. The farmer drives the — (tractor). 
6. Bread is made from — (flour). 


Word building.—Where a phonic system 
of reading is practised word building can 
be done in connection with the picture. 
Print on the blackboard the name of a 
conspicuous object; e.g., wheat. The children 
then select from their boxes the letters to 
make wheat. Deal in the same way with 
such words as dog, rabbit, corn, stook, tractor, 
man, farmer, sky, tree. 


Number.—Let the children set out the 
correct number of counters, bricks or 
sticks to correspond with the number of 
various things seen in Picture No. 12,— 


І dog; І rabbit; x boy; І girl; I farmer; * 


2 sheaves in Peggy's arms; 6 stooks in the 
border, or 2 and 2 and 2, or I and 5, or 
3 and 3, or 2 and 4; 6 loaves in the border; 
4 legs of the dog. The children can make 
clay or plasticine loaves and sheaves and 
arrange them in groups. See also the 
number exercises on buns or cakes, page 330. 


A “Yes and No” game.—In this game 
based on Picture No. 12, the children answer 
either Yes or No:—r. Has the dog caught 
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the rabbit? No. 2. Can the dog see the 
rabbit? Хо. 3. Can the dog smell the 
rabbit? Yes. 4. Has the rabbit short ears? 
No. 5. Has the rabbit long ears? Yes, 
6. Is John carrying sheaves? No. 7. Is 
John driving the tractor? No. 8. Is John 
setting up the sheaves? Yes. 0. Is Peggy 
setting up sheaves? No. то. Is Peggy 
carrying sheaves? Yes, rr. Is the farmer 
cutting the corn? No. 12. Is the farmer 
driving the tractor? Yes. 


FOR CHILDREN OVER SIX 


Flash Cards.—The following sentences 
might be written on strips of card:— 


I. Peggy is in the harvest field. 
John is in the harvest field. 
Peggy is holding two sheaves. 
John is setting up the sheaves. 


2. The machine cuts down the wheat. 
The machine has sharp knives. 
A tractor draws the machine. 
The farmer drives the tractor. 


3. The dog is smelling out a rabbit. 
The dog is called а whippet. 
The rabbit lived in the field. 
The rabbit will run away. 


4. There are six stooks in the border. 
There are six loaves in the border. 
The wheat is ground into flour. 
Flour is made into bread. 


Flash Cards—questions.—Short questions 
сап be written on Flash Cards :—x. What 
is Peggy doing? 2. What is John doing? 
3. What is the dog doing? 4. What is the 
machine doing? 5. What is the farmer doing? 
6. Why is John setting up the sheaves? 
7. Where will the sheaves be taken? 8. What 
will happen to the sheaves then? 9. What 
shopkeeper sells bread? то. What man 
grinds wheat into flour? 
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Choose the right word.— Write the following 
on the blackboard or on cards and let the 
children rewrite the sentences, choosing the 
right word to complete each sentence by 
reference to Picture No. 12:— 


I. Peggy’s frock is (white, yellow, red). 

2. The harvest field is (brown, yellow, 
green). 

- The dog is a (bulldog, terrier, whippet). 

. The rabbit has (short, long, small) ears. 

. A man who makes bread is a (grocer, 
chemist, baker). 

. Bread is made from (flour, straw, grass). 


с چ یں‎ ш 


Picture cards and a scrapbook.—Let the 
children bring from catalogues and magazines 
pictures of all things relating to the making 
of bread; e.g., machines used in the field— 
plough, harrow, seeder, cutter, thresher, sickle, 
scythe, mill, sacks of flour, motor lorry, 
wagon, stack, baker's shop, Swiss roll, cakes, 
pastries, bread. For the Fives the pictures 
are cut out and mounted on cards with the 
names printed under each object. The 
picture cards are kept together in a box. 
The teacher then prepares Flash Cards 
relating to the pictures. As each is exhibited 
a child is called upon to get the appropriate 
picture card from the box. 

The Sixes and Sevens can make a scrap- 
book with their pictures. 


What is wrong in these groups ?—For this 
exercise write each group of words on the 
blackboard or on Flash Cards. The children 
write down (or name) the word that does 
not belong to its group:— 


. rabbit, dog, mouse, machine. 
. horse, sky, cow, pony. 

. grass, girl, boy, man. 

. corn, house, oats, hay. 


Фо NH 


Articulation—“ ing."—In connection with 
Piciure No. 12, a list of action words can 
be prepared for the purpose of helping 
children to articulate the img sound at the 
end of words:—ploughing, harrowing, rolling, 
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seeding, growing, waving, cutting, reaping, 
standing, throwing, gleaning, threshing, 
milling, baking, selling. 

Let the children come to the front of the 
class in turn and imitate the actions. Teacher 
or a child asks what each is doing, and the 
actor replies, “I am ploughing,"—and so 
forth. 


Riddles.—On the blackboard draw out- 
lines of the illustrations of objects shown 
on page 330. Let the children select the 
drawing which correctly answers the riddle. 


I. I have two legs. 
I can pick up coal. 
I am made of steel, 


(Answer : Tongs.) 
2. Clean boys like me. 


I slip in water. 
I make pretty bubbles. 


(Answer : Soap.) 
. I live in a hole. 
I like cheese. 
I do not like cats, 
(Answer : Mouse.) 


3 


4. I have a warm coat. 
I sit by the fire. 
, I hum like a bee. 


(Answer : Cat.) 


5. Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky, 
I twinkle, twinkle in the night. 


(Answer : Star.) 


6. I have many eyes. 
My skin is brown. 
I grow in the ground. 
I am good to eat. 


(Answer : Potato.) 
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Car 
Tones 


USEFUL NUMBER EXERCISES 


“Most young children are extraordinarily 
interested in number, and in schools where 
the teaching is based on this interest they do 
not find the study of arithmetic tedious or 
dull or useless.” 


For the Fives.—The aim of these exercises 
is to assist children to recognise groups of 
numbers and not to count individual 
counters longer than is necessary. 

Repeat the rhyme:— 


Hot cross buns! 
Hot cross buns! 

One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot cross buns! 


Hot cross buns! 
Hot cross buns! 


CAKE or SOAP 
STAR 


Mouse 
Potato 


If you have no daughters, 
Give them to your sons. 


The apparatus required is a box of 
coloured counters or some plastic material 
such as plasticine or aloplast. 

The children can make round balls and 
press them flat to represent buns, putting 
a cross on them with a match stick. (Loaves 
and cakes may be made as a variation.) 


Let us make 2 buns; 4 buns; 5 buns; 
etc. 

If a pile of differently coloured cakes is 
made, the cakes can be separated into 
groups of their own colours. 

How many pink ones? green ones? blue 
ones? etc. 

The children can buy cakes from each 
other using cardboard coins. 
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г. Let Betty buy 3 pink cakes from 
Tommy. At I a penny, how many pennies 
has she spent? 

2. At 2 a penny, how many pennies has 
she spent if she buys 8 cakes? (Let the 
children count in groups of 2.) 

3. Let us buy 9 cakes at 3 a penny. 

5 How many cakes will you get for 
5d.? 


In this way groups will be recognised and 
learned. 


For the Middle Group.—The composition 
and decomposition of 10 can never be 


revised too often. Plastic cakes or coloured 


counters can be used. 


Addition.—Let the children place out ro 
counters. 

Now let each child do his own sum. 

Move some of your counters so that you 
have 2 lines. 

The teacher writes results оп the black- 
board ;— 


9+1, 7+3, etc. 


This exercise should be done repeatedly 
until the component parts of Io are memor- 
ised. 


Subiraction.—Fach child gives his own 
answer:— 


10-3-7. 
10--8--2. 


Having memorised the component parts 
of ro, the children should now do mental 
work, and so realise how closely allied 
subtraction and addition become. 


Multiplication —Use the same materials 
as before:— 

Let us buy buns at 2 a penny and spend 
2 pennies. 

We now get 00 
or 4 buns. 00 


Now buy 5 pennyworth of buns. 


00 Thus we get ro buns. 


Now spend 7d. on buns. 
00 


00 Thus we get 14 buns. 


In this way 2 times table is built up. 

In the same way 3 times table is built 
up by buying buns at 3 a penny; and 4 
times table by buying buns at 4 a penny. 


Division.—Lead up to division by asking 
the children if they get more or less if they 
share with a friend, 

Let us share 6 buns between Betty and 
Tommy. 

Give Betty and Tommy a bag each and 
let them share the buns. 

They will naturally take one each till they 
are all gone. 

How many people have shared the buns? 
(2 people.) 

How many did they have each? (3 each.) 

Other numbers of buns can be shared. 

Then 3 children can share buns—and so 


on. 


Encourage children to take 2 or 3 at a 
time as soon as possible, and so profit by 
the multiplication tables of 2 and 3 they 
have just memorised. 

Children can soon see that multiplication 
and division are linked, just as addition 
and subtraction are. 

Revise the то again, and share 10 between 
2, 3 or 4 children:— 


10--2=5 each 
10--3-3 each and I over 
10--4--2 each and 2 over. 
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Tens and units to be introduced next :— 
Raise the number to 12. Introduce the 
term І dozen, 4 dozen and } dozen. Little 
paper dishes or plates can be made by 
children for tens. Teach the numbers to 
20 showing how each number has a relation 
to 1o. 


Let us place out 12 counters. 
Now put ro on your dish, 
How many are over? (2 over.) 
We now һауе I04-2 or 12. 


Similarly it can be shown that:— 


15—104-5 
18— 104-8 etc. 


To add wp to 20.—Let us place out our 
counters in lines. 


We will have 4 pink iced buns 0000 
3 gren , , 000 
5 yellow ,, ,, 00000 


Now find your biggest number. (5) 

What goes with 5 to make то? 

Then we must add 5 more on to that line. 

That means we must put 4 pinks and І 
green one. 

Let us put our 10 on to our dish. 

How many over? (2 over.) 


Now you see we get 1 ten and 2 over or 12. 

Similarly other numbers to 20 can be taken. 

Having reached this stage the children 
should have ro beads strung on wire or 
string for tens, and not use IO counters 
when adding up tens and units. (10 matches 
bound with a rubber band will serve instead 
of beads or counters.) This not only saves 
time, but teaches children to distinguish 
tens from units. 

Thus we. get:— 
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Units should not be more than 0 at this 
stage. 


Subtraction of tens and units.— 
37— HHHH oooogg2ó 
HHHH 


23 
I4 
In subtraction the top line only is placed 
out, as if the bottom line is placed out 
beneath, the sum is addition and not sub- 
traction. 


The children will take 3 units from 7 units. 
» » » » 2 tens from 3 tens. 


Additions with carrying tens.— 


16- HHHH ОООООО 
23 HHHH HHHH ооо 
17 HHHH ooooooo 


56 

What is your biggest number? (7) 

What goes with 7 to make 1o? (3) 

Put your new ten on a dish with your 
other tens. 

How many units are left over? (6 over.) 

How many tens have you altogether? 
(5 tens) 

So our answer is 5 tens and 6 units over, 
or 56. 


Subtraction by decomposition.— 


43— HHHH ++ 


ооо 


26 


7 from 3 units we cannot take, so we must 
take one of our packets of tens and put 
it with our units so:— 
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7 can now be taken away leaving 6 units in 
all. 1 ten from the remaining 3 tens leaves 
2 tens. So our answer is 2 tens and 6 units, 
or 26. 

Multiplication and division will be taken 
on the same lines as those already given, 
but with larger numbers. 


To multiply and carry tens.— 
27 X-HHHHHT 0000699 


Hine 
2 

4, 

енн: 
ЧЕН ооооооо ооо 
54 


Make 7 into ro. 

Place the ten with the others. 

How many units over? (4 units.) 

Now what are two twos and one more 
ten? (5 tens.) 

Thus our answer is 5 tens and 4 units, 
ог 54. 


Division. — 
2)56 + HHHH 
THRHEHHRSÁ 
HHHH} 000000 
HHHH 
HHHH 
Place the 5 tens in as many groups of 2 
as you сап. 


You get 2 groups of ten and I ten over. 
Place the bar of ten with your 6 units 


like this. 
HHHH 


оооооо 
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How many units now have you? (16 units.) 
How many twos in 16? 


+++ оојоојосј 


There аге eight twos in 16. 
We will now write our answer out like 
this:— 
2)56 + 


28 


Shopping exercise for the Sevens.—The 
following are suggestions for individual 
cards, (On the blackboard draw a loaf of 
bread with the price 3d. on it; draw a plate 
with 4 buns on it marked 14. each.) 


1. Find the cost of т loaf and the dish 
of cakes. 

2. How much change out of a shilling? 

3. How much would you pay for 2 loaves 
and half as many cakes? 

4. How many loaves can I get for 2s. 6d.? 

5. How much money should I need to 
give 6 boys 3 cakes each? 


Weighing.—The teacher can provide a 
loaf and let the children weigh it. She can 
next cut it into slices of varying thicknesses, 
and the children can weigh them and find 
the difference in weights. They can write 
in -their books—16 oz. make I lb. 

My slice weighs 3 oz. 

Mary's slice weighs 5 oz. 

Mary's weighs 2 oz. more than mine, etc. 

Two or more children can put their slices 
together and weigh them, and then find 
how many more ounces are required to 
make 1 Jb. 


ACTIVITIES AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


Game—* In the Wheatfield."—This game 
is in the nature of a play in dumb show. 
Children take the following parts:—SUN. 


WIND. WHEAT (several children standing 
in rows in a group) REAPERS (several 
children). FARMER. Cart and Horse (eight 
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children holding hands in а ring. The Horse 
is one of the children with reins on his 
arms). GLEANERS (several children). 

The room is a wheatfield, and the children 
play the nine parts of the story as follows:— 


1. The sun rises.—Sun climbs on a chair 
and slowly stretches out his arms. He 
remains on the chair till the end of the game. 

2. The wind blows.—Wind comes in, 
taking a zigzag course round the room, 
waving his arms and softly calling 
“Оһ-оо-оо!” 

3. The wheat sways.—The children who 
make up the Wheat sway slowly from side 
to side as Wind blows. 

4. The reapers cut the wheat.—The Reapers 
come in and cut with imaginary scythes 
close to the feet of the Wheat. The Wheat 
children on being cut fall to the ground. 
The Farmer superintends the work. 

5. The wheat is piled into stooks.—The 
Farmer and Reapers arrange the Wheat 
children on the ground so that three or 
four are sitting back to back, leaning against 
one another. ) 

6. The sun dries the wheat.—Sun waves 
his arms over the piled-up Wheat children. 

7. The reapers carry away the wheat.— 

The: Farmer stands in the ring made by the 
Cart children and holds the Horse’s reins. 
He drives the Cart 
near to the Wheat. The 
Reapers pretend to 
poke the Wheat with 
forks. The Wheat chil- 
dren get up and walk 
into the circle of the 
Cart children. When 
they are all in, the 
, Farmer leads his Horse 
away with them in the 
Cart. 

8. Gleaners gather the fallen ears.—The 
Gleaners. come in and ‘obtain permission 
from the Farmer to glean. They go round 
the room pretending to pick up fallen wheat. 

9. The sun sets—Sun gets slowly down 
from his chair. All the children go to sleep. 


GLEANING 
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To assist the progress of the game, the 
teacher may say aloud the parts of the 
story (printed in italics) which the children 
are to play. 


Game—Threshing, Milling and Baking.— 
Children take the following  parts;— 
THRESHERS (several children), WINDMILL. 
WIND. MILLER. Baker. BAKER’s MEN 
(three or four children. HOUSEWIVES 
(several girls). 

The children play the seven parts of the 
story as follows:— 


I. Men thresh the wheat.—Threshers pre- 
tend to beat wheat with a flail. They hold 
the flail high above their heads and beat 
the ground without bending their knees. 

2. The grain is put into sacks —Some of 
the Threshers pretend to hold sacks while 
the others pretend to pour in the beaten 
grain. 

3. They carry the grain to the mill.— 
Windmill stands on a chair turning his 
arms while Wind blows from the side. 
Threshers carry their sacks of grain to 
Miller, who empties them under the chair 
on which Windmill is standing. 

4. The baker buys flour.— Baker comes to 
Miller and buys some sacks of flour which 
he carries away. 

5. The baker mixes the dough.— Baker 
pours the flour into a trough between two 
chairs. He pretends to add yeast and water, 
and to sprinkle salt over the mixture. 
Baker's Men come to the trough and pretend 
to knead the dough. Then they leave it 
to rise. 

6. The loaves are baked.—Baker and his 
Men carry away the dough to a table and 
make it into cottage loaves or put pieces 
into tins. They put the loaves into a cup- 
board to bake. 

7. The baker sells his bread.— Baker takes 
the loaves from the oven, puts them in a 
basket and goes round selling them to the 
Housewives. 


To assist the progress of the game, the 
teacher may say aloud the parts of the 
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story (printed in italics) which the children 
are to play. 


Classroom projecí—baker's shop and cart. 
| An illustrated description of а project of a 
| baker’s cart with the contents of the baker’s 
: shop is given іп the article Projects for 
Young Children, by Hilda K. F. Gull. (See 
Index.) 


Stick laying—baker's cart, etc.—With 
kindergarten sticks of different lengths the 
Fives can make pictures of a sack of flour, 
a baker’s cart, a baker’s cap, and a wind- 
mill, two of which are shown in the sketch. 


ANS sack of flour 


\ 
7 


( 


Paper cutting—bread, еіс.-Тһе children 
can cut or fear shapes of many articles 
connected with the subject of bread; e.g.,— 
baker's hat, loaf, dish of cakes, a pie, a 
| cake, a sack of flour, a windmill. A few of 
| these cut-outs are shown in the sketch, je 
l S P . 
| mounted on paper with the name below. 
| 
| 
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Paper picture—corntield.—For the back- 
ground use a sheet of brown paper. Make 
the sky of a piece of blue paper pasted on, 
or colour it with blue crayon. The trees 
“сап be made in the free-cutting lesson. If 
possible, the children should be taken for 
a walk on the day previous to the lesson to 
study and sketch the contours of trees. 
When the trees are cut out and coloured, 
paste them on the skyline, and place over 
the trunks a long strip of paper coloured 
green and cut unevenly at the top, which 
serves the double purpose of a hedge and 
neatens the row of trunks. A sheet of 
yellow wall paper represents the uncut 
corn. Stick pieces of red paper or make 
dots with red crayon for poppies. Mark 
the stalks of the corn round the edges of 
the field with upright pencil lines. Cut the 
stooks of corn from yellow paper and paste 
them on at intervals. The ground where 


/ 


AA 


ellow 


cut corn «field from 


oak wallpaper. 


CTT 


cut hedge from green (55 


QP f PI 


cut trees from green paper + 
decorate with crayons. 
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the corn has been cut can be coloured a 
lighter brown to represent stubble and 
earth. 

Paper picture—mill_—As іп the picture 
above, use brown paper for the background 
and blue for the sky. Cut the hills from 
paper coloured green and make the path 
from a strip of brown paper. The fence at 
the foot of a hill is cut from a long strip of 


2 


cut trees from 
clark green paper 


cut windmill & 
sacks from white 


peper 


cut grass rom pale green paper. 


і 
cut fence from : 
folded paper 
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brown or yellowish paper, folded up as 
shown at the bottom of the sketch. Let the 
children draw the cutting lines on the folded 
paper before cutting with the scissors, 
Paste the fence to the paper, leaving one 
section unstuck to fold back to represent a 
gate. Cut the trees out as in the picture 
above. Make the setting sun of a semi- 
circle of orange paper. For the mill use an 
oblong of white paper; fold it in half and 
cut out the body of the mill. Make the sails 
and stacks of corn from spare white paper. 
The miller is a stick figure drawn in crayon 
or pencil. 


Plastic models—bread, ete.—The children 
can model in clay or plasticine the following 
articles connected with this subject :—ears of 
wheat, sickle, scythe, cakes and hot cross buns. 


Model with odds and ends—windmill.— 
Take the cover of a match box or other 
small oblong box, and mark out its shape 
on a piece of stiff paper. Remove the box 
and draw out the shape of the windmill 
round the shape of the box as shown in the 
sketch. Paint the top of the mill brown 
and the rest red, mottled with blue and 
black, except the window and door which are 
green. Cut out the windmill shape and cut 
the door to open. Stick the shape to the 
bottom of the box, or to the side of the 
match box cover, and make a hole in the 
middle just below the roof for the sails. 

For the sails cut two strips of stiff paper 
or thin card about 3in. long. Make a hole 
in the middle of each and paste them 
together at right angles with the holes 
coinciding. Cut out four squares about 
тіп. across, stripe them with brown paint 
and stick them to the arms, so that they 
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all face the same way. Put a paper fastener 
through the hole in the arms and pass it 
through the hole in the match-box cover. 
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NATURE 


THE HARVEST MOUSE 


Y 7 OU all know how small the common 
mouse is, but her near neighbour 
the harvest mouse is stil smaller, 

with a body no longer than a child's thumb 

and a thin tail about the length of a long 
finger. 

Though the harvest mouse is tiny, yet 
she knows well how to get on in the world, 
and understands many tricks that would 
puzzle even a clever tumbler, running and 
jumping as quick as lightning, twisting and 
turning about so nimbly that it is a joy 
to watch her. In summer she carries on 
her happy games in the meadow or the 
wheat field, where she burrows a long 
passage underground to hide in if the cat 
comes prowling round or a hawk hovers 
overhead. When the danger has passed, 
she reappears and catches a grub here, or 
nibbles a grain of corn there, just like any 
sparrow. She climbs up a rocking wheat 
stalk with the ease of a tight-rope dancer 
swaying hither and thither by her own 
weight, and when she reaches the top she 
falls to and plunders the ripe ear, holding 
on meanwhile with her tail, like the monkeys 
do in hot countries when they wrap their 
tails round the branches of trees. Other 
mice provide a little house for their young 
down in the ground, lined with moss and 
grass, but the harvest mouse imitates the 
birds, and builds a nest like the reed warbler's 
up amongst the cornstalks. She carries up 
leaves and fibres and weaves them skilfully 
in with blades of grass, and so, with immense 
industry, she fashions for herself a little, 
ball-shaped house, which looks like a bundle 
of faded grass on the outside, but is neat 
and smooth and soft within. At one side 
is a small hole, which is the door. When a 
heavy rainfall puts the young field mice 
hidden underground in great danger, and 
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STORIES 


even drowns many of them, the young of 
the harvest mouse lie securely tucked up 
in their little house above, with the wind 
to rock them and, later, the sunshine to 
warm them. 

When autumn brings the harvesters with 
their sickles and scythes, the little mouse 
escapes underground with her children, for 
they have grown up by that time, and learnt 
to run about as cleverly as their parents, 

The farmer carries the corn sheaves to 
the barn, or builds a mighty stack in the 
field itself, to be borne away later when 
there is room inside. The harvest mouse, 
left behind on the stubble field, finds little 
to comfort her, so she secretly follows the 
cart load, and slips into the barn or into 
the stack in the field. When winter winds 
whistle and the storm rages, covering the 
earth with snow, she nestles cosily in the 
warm straw, and finds food enough for her 
little teeth to gnaw, till, presently, the spring 
sunshine thaws the hard ground, the seed 
is sown and the insects awake from their 
winter sleep. 


Harvest Mick 


NATURE 


So the tiny harvest mouse can teach us 
that it does not depend upon the size of 
your body whether you will do well in the 
world, but upon your wits and understanding. 


Richard Wagner. 


Playing the story.—In order to help 
children to appreciate the story let them 
mime actions based on it:—r. Run, jump 
as quick as lightning, twist, turn. 2. Play 
that you are burrowing in the ground like 
a harvest mouse. 3. Play at prowling like 
a cat. 4. Play at nibbling like a mouse. 
5. Climb up a ladder, hang on with one hand 
and swing. (It may not be possible for a 
child to do this in the classroom.) 6. With 
a long wheat stalk or flower stalk show how 
it rocks. 7. Play at reaping with a sickle. 
8. Play at walking secretly like the mouse, 
following the harvest cart. 9. Make a noise 
like the whistling wind. то. Play at nestling 
close together. 


Do you know?—Ask such questions as 
the following to ensure that the children 
know certain facts connected with the story: 
1. How large is a harvest mouse? 2. Why 
does the harvest mouse burrow in the 
ground? 3. What does a harvest mouse 
eat? 4. In what way is a harvest mouse 
like a bird? 5. In what way is a harvest 
mouse like a monkey? 6. What happens 
to the nest of a field mouse when it rains 
heavily? 7. What does the harvest mouse 
do when the corn is cut? 8. In what season 
is the ground frozen? 9. What does the 
harvest mouse do during the winter ? 1o. In 
what season are seeds sown? 


Drawing.—Let the children draw опе or 
more of the following:— 


1. А cat prowling after a mouse. 

2. À monkey swinging from a branch by 
its tail. 

3. Farmer's men cutting wheat. 

4. А loaded harvest cart. 


STORIES 
HARVEST HOME 


(Mary, who lives in London, goes on a 
visit to her uncle's farm. Paul is Mary's 
cousin.) 


ДЕ НАТ а good thing Mary came this 
week,” said Paul on Wednesday 
morning. 

“Yes, we're carting the last field of corn 
to-day," said Mr. Maynard. “Mary can ride 
on top of the last load with you, Paul." 

"How lovely," said Mary, "when shall 
we do it?” 

“This afternoon," answered her uncle. 

So in the afternoon when Paul came 
home from school the little pony cart was 
loaded with a kettle, a large pot for tea, and 
good things to eat, and they drove round 
to the top field. АП the wheat and barley 
had been carried already, but this field of 
oats still stood in pale yellow stooks. They 
spread a cloth on the ground between two 
stooks and had a picnic, leaning comfortably 
against them. 

Lower down the field the men were loading 
the big cart, which had wide, flat boards 
at the sides so that it would carry a great 
deal. Mrs. Maynard and the children had 
finished tea and put everything away by 
the time the men and the cart reached them, 
for though they worked quickly, it took 
time to arrange all the sheaves neatly so 
that the cart could be piled high and firm. 
Each stook was made up of six or seven 
sheaves leaning against one another, so that 
they could all finish drying properly in the 
sun, and each sheaf was tied together with 
twisted straw. A man with a pitchfork 
took each sheaf and threw it up to another 
man on the top of the cart, who caught 
the bundles deftly and arranged them 
quickly side by side. 

Three other children came running breath- 
lessly up the lane and flung themselves down 
beside Mrs. Maynard. Their father was 
driving the cart and they had hurried over 
their tea so that they, too, could be in time 
to ride on the last load. A minute later Mr. 
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Maynard came, and with him was a little 
girl whose father was pitching the sheaves. 
All the children chattered like magpies while 
they waited for the last sheaf to be taken. 

At last it was finished, and the whole 
field stood clear and gleaming with white 
stubble. Then the man on top leaned down, 
and Mr. Maynard lifted each of the children 
up to him in turn, and there they were, all 
six snugly settled amongst the sheaves, 
The stiff stalks pricked their legs, but they 
did not mind that, they were so happy. 
The big horse started, and the cart with 
its load went heaving out of the gate and 
along the ruts in the lane. The children 


were jogged first to one side and then to . 


the other, and almost bounced on their 
thick, springy bed. They leaned over the 
edge and looked down through the stalks 
of oats at the lane below. The man with 
the pitchfork walked beside the cart with 
Mr. Maynard and they talked about what 
a good harvest it was. Behind the cart came 
Mrs. Maynard in the pony cart, ambling 
very slowly, and the pony stopped to pick 
up stray ears of oats that got caught in the 
hedge as the big load passed. And so they 
came at last to the stack yard, where the 
big barn had just room to receive the last 
load of the harvest. 

In the evening Mr. Maynard told the 
children stories about harvest time in his 
young days. “Seedtime and harvest are 
the best times of the year," he said, “апа 
the most important When I was a boy 
we always had great doings when the last 
field was cut. Farmers employed more 
men then, and the women helped in the 
fields, too. When the last field was carried 
we had a grand supper in the biggest barn, 
and all the men's families came, even the 
little children and babies. Then the babies 
were put to sleep in the hay and the big 
cart lanterns were slung up to the beams, 
and we danced the old country dances and 
sang old songs. There was an old fiddler, 
called Ben Woodley, who went round to 
all the farms and we danced to his fiddle 
till nearly morning. 4 
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"In my grandfather's day they always 
took the last sheaf of corn and made a sort 
of doll of it. It was given to the farmer's 
wife and she kept it till after Christmas, 
then fed it to the beasts. It was supposed 
to bring good luck with the calves and 
lambs. They called it the Corn Maiden. 
I'll shew you one that my mother kept.” 
He went away and returned with a little 
sheaf of corn, very brown and old. Its head 
was a bunch of ears of wheat, and the outer 
stalks were curiously plaited to make a 
long, thin body, ending in a curved tail. 

Kate Harvey. 


THE DORMICE 


N the afternoon Mary and her aunt went 
to the church. Aunt Molly drove the 
pony cart, and they carried, besides 
their berries, apples and red and yellow 
plums. When they arrived people were 
already busy, and the church was full of 
beautiful fruits and flowers and vegetables. 
After a little while Aunt Molly sent Mary 
to sit in the sun outside and wait for her. 
Mary found a little green mound near a 
hedge of hazel bushes to sit on, and listened 
to the birds and insects, There were grass- 
hoppers chirping briskly in the grass, but 
everything else seemed lazy on that hot 
afternoon. Mary sat very still. Suddenly 
she saw two bright black eyes looking at 
her. They belonged to a little fat, yellowish- 
brown animal with bristly fur. He was 
squatting low in the grass, looking at her 
warily. He had a short snout and broad 
face, and very short ears. "Why, it's a 
dormouse," thought Mary, for she had seen 
them in pictures. In another moment he 
turned round and disappeared. Mary leaned 
forward and could just see the tip of his 
long tail sticking out of a hole in the side 
of the mound. She was just going to get 
up and look closer, when he reappeared. 
А moment later he was followed by 
another, who popped out of the same 
hollow. “His wife,” thought Mary. Тһе 
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two dormice looked at her solemnly, then 
as she sat perfectly still, they decided that 
she would not harm them, and began to 
play. They chased each other round the 
mound and over it. Then they sat up and 
brushed their fur, first their faces by licking 
a paw and drawing it over ears and nose, 
then their backs and under parts, tails and 
legs. One of them found something to eat 
in the grass, Mary could not see what it 
was, but it sat up and nibbled it, holding 
the food daintily, just as a mouse or squirrel 
will, in its little hands. 

Just then a footstep was heard in the 
church porch, and as Aunt Molly came out, 
the two little creatures whisked out of 
sight, somewhere into the hedge. 

At tea time Mary told Uncle Jim all 
about the dormice. “Well, that’s curious,” 
he said, “I’ve never seen two together 
myself. You don’t often see them on the 
ground, either, unless they are trying to 
find a hole for the winter. But that’s just 
the sort of place they would choose to 
hibernate, a nice warm bank.” 

“What is ‘hibernate’?” asked Mary. 

“Sleep for the winter,” replied her 
uncle. 

“Where do you usually see them, then?” 

“Та hazel bushes. They eat nuts, you 
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know. I can find you some old nests, I 
expect.” 

A few days later Uncle Jim said to 
Mary, "Well, I've found you a dormouse's 
nest." He took her to some hazel bushes in a 
sheltered lane, and parted one of the bushes. 

At about the height of her head Mary 
could see a round nest, about three inches 
across. It was carefully hidden among the 
leaves and twigs. It was empty, with a 
hole in the side, so Mary took it home with 
her. It seemed to be woven of fine shavings 
of some kind of thin bark, and inside there 
were a few dry leaves. “That is a summer 
nest,” said her uncle, “By this/time I 
suppose they are all safely asleep in nice, 
warm nests underground, and they won't 
wake up again, unless it is very warm, until 
the spring. The first frosts send them off 
to sleep. 

“Do they have anything to eat?” asked 
Mary. 

“Хо, I don't think they eat anything, 
though some people say they store nuts, 
like squirrels, They get very fat in the 
autumn and they just live on that till the 
spring. If it is very warm they may wake 
and come out, and then if it turns cold again 
it is said they die of the sudden cold.” 

Kate Harvey. 


STORIES TO READ OR TELL 


“Throughout the infant stage the child still requires occasions for rest when his limbs and 
his brain can recuperate. These quiet periods are the time for the teacher to tell stories and 


read aloud to the children... 


LITTLE RED HEN 


NCE upon a time a little red hen 
О found a grain of wheat. She went 

to the other animals and said, “ Who 
will help me to plant it?” “Not I,” said the 
rat. “Not I,” said the cat. “Not I,” said 
the pig. "Then I'll do it myself,” said the 
little red hen. She did, and she watched 


as a mother in a cultured home reads to her children.” 


it grow. When it was ripe the little red 
hen said, “Who will help me to gather it?” 
“Not I,” said the rat. “Not I,” said the 
cat. “Not I,” said the pig. “Then ГІ do 
it myself,” said the little red hen, and she 
did. 

When the wheat was ready to be ground 
the little red hen asked who would take it 
to the mill. “Not I,” said the rat. "Not I,” 


CHILDREN’S DRAWINGS OF THE LITTLE RED HEN 


I, EAR оғ WHEAT 2. HEN 3. САТ 4. PIG 5. Sack оғ FLOUR 6. LOAF 
7. BAKER 8. Rat 
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said the cat. “Not I,” said the pig. “Then 
I'l do it myself,” said the little red hen, 
and she did. When the flour was ground 
the red hen asked who would take it to the 
bakehouse. “Not I,” said the rat. “Not 
I,” said the cat. “Not I,” said the pig. 
“Then I'l do it myself," said the little 
red hen, and she did. When the bread was 
ready to eat the rat said, “ГІ eat it," the 
cat said, "I'll eat it," and the greedy pig 
said, “ГІ eat it," but the little red hen 
said, "No, I'll eat it myself," and she did. 


Playing the story.—This story lends itself 
to dramatisation by the Fives. Let the 
children choose the actors—Hen, Cat, Rat, 
Miller, Baker, Pig. They can be distinguished 
by bib-labels made by themselves. The 
cat, rat and pig should be at home in various 
places in the classroom. The hen will go 
from one animal to the other and ask each 
in turn to assist her; they will reply in 
the words of the story. The hen can ask 
the miller to grind the wheat; he will consent 
and do the action of grinding in a hand mill. 
The baker must pretend to make the bread 
and bake it. 


THE TALE OF 
TIMOTHY TIPPITYTAIL 


NCE upon a time a family of five 
O young mice lived with their mother 

in a barn near a farmyard, and 
Timothy Tippitytail was the tiniest mouse 
of the family. 

Now, the barn was big and filled with 
hay and potatoes and lots of other things, 
so the mice had plenty to eat, and a beautiful 
playground as well. 

Mistress Mouse was always most careful 
to teach her little ones that there is “no 
place like home,” and to warn them against 
such terrible dangers as the dog, the cat, 
and the man. 

“Night time is play time,” she said, “and 
if you stay in the barn, all will be well. 
Oh, dear, Timothy Tippitytail! Will you 
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stop cleaning your whiskers and listen to 
me!” 

But Timothy had heard all she had been 
saying. 

“Silly old thing!” he thought to himself. 
“I don’t care for the dog, the cat, or the 
man! What I want is adventure, and 
to-morrow I'm off!" 

Very early the next morning while his 
four little brothers were asleep, he slipped 
through a tiny hole in the side of the barn, 
and out into the farmyard. How wee he 
felt out in the big, blue open! And how 
excited! 


Тімотну Gor Our or Вер 


Suddenly his little heart stopped beating 
with fright, for round the haystack came 
a strange creature much bigger than himself. 
Could it be the man? Мо, for his mother 
had told him that the man had only two 
legs, and this creature had four. Could it 
be the dog? No, for mother had said that 
the dog made terrifying noises, and this 
animal just made queer little grunting sounds, 
which did not worry Timothy in the least. 
Could it be the cat? No, for Timothy had 
heard that the cat had big, round eyes, 
and a long, straight tail, while this creature's 
eyes were quite small, and his tail was 
short and curly. 
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It was the sight of this tail that made the 
little mouse forget his fright. How he 
admired that tail! 

“Hallo!” he said. “Who are you?” 

"Im Sammy Squiggles. Who are you?” 
answered the stranger. 

"I'm Timothy Tippitytail, a baby mouse; 
but I'm a very brave fellow—I've come out 
all alone, even though I'm one of a family 
of five." 

"Family of five!" exclaimed Sammy. 
“Why, I’m the smallest of a family of ten! 
I wanted to see the world, so I squeezed 
through a hole in the side of the sty, and 
came for a run.” : 

"Have you seen the dog, or the cat, or 
the man? We must keep out of their way," 
cried Timothy. 

"Pooh!" said Sammy. "I'm not afraid 
of them." 

“Neither am I!" said Timothy. “This is 

' a lovely adventure." Then, looking admir- 
ingly at Sammy's tail, he asked: “How do 
you make your tail curl like that?" 

"I don't make it," said Sammy. “АШ 
pigs' tails grow like that." 

All the way home Timothy thought about 
that wonderful tail, and he hardly listened 
to the scolding which his mother gave him 
for going out. 

"I wish I had a curly tail!" he muttered. 

"Rubbish!" squeaked Mistress Mouse. 
“А mouse with a curly tail, indeed!” 

But Timothy wanted a curly tail. He 
would look at his own, and wonder how he 
could give it a cunning little kink like 
Sammy Squiggles' tail. 

"Dear Uncle Nibbles," said Timothy, to 
а wise old mouse, who had had many 
adventures. “You know everything. Do 
tell me how to make my tail curl.” 

“You're a foolish little mouse," said 
Uncle Nibbles, “But, now I come to think 
of it, I believe I can help you. One night I 
got into the farmer’s bedroom, and had to 
hide in an old slipper until he and his wife 
were fast asleep. I watched them get ready 
for bed. When Mrs. Farmer took down her 
hair, it was as straight as your tail. I saw 
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her twist a lot of strange things into it, and 
wondered why she did it. I heard her call 
them ‘curling pins.’ When I saw her in 
the yard next morning, her hair was in 
little curls just like Sammy’s tail. It must 
have been those curling pins!" 

“ТЕ only I could get one!” cried Timothy. 

"Why not try?" said Nibbles. “Со 
to-night, but beware of the cat, the dog, 
and the man.” 

"I'm not afraid of the cat, the dog, or 
the man!" boasted Timothy Tippitytail. 

He set off at once. He ran through the 
little hole into the farmyard. Past the 
pigsty he crept, and round the haystack, 
Suddenly a terrible noise scared the breath 
out of him. There, right in his path, stood 
Rover, the yard dog, his fierce eyes gleaming 
in the moonlight. 

“Dearie me!" cried Timothy Tippitytail. 
"I forgot to bid mother ‘good-bye’.” 

And he turned and ran back home as 
fast as he could, 

"Well?" said Nibbles. 
the curling pin?" 

"No," said Timothy. "I forgot to bid 
mother ‘good-bye’; and, anyhow, I'll wait 
till to-morrow.” 

Uncle Nibbles smiled. 

The next night Timothy set out again. 
How pleased he was to find that Rover was 
not on his chain to-night! On scurried the 
wee mouse, through the cowshed, across the 
yard, nearly to the door of the house. 

Suddenly he saw two bright lights gleaming, 
and something inside him seemed to whisper 
that they were the eyes of his enemy the 
cat. 

" Dearie me! I can't stop!" cried Timothy 
Tippitytail. “I forgot to bid father ‘good- 
bye’.” 

And he turned and ran back home as fast 
as he could. 

“Well,” said Nibbles, “did you get the 
curling ріп?” 

“No,” said Timothy. “I forgot to bid 
father ‘good-bye.’ And, anyhow, I’ll wait 
till to-morrow.” 

Uncle Nibbles smiled. 


“Did you gét 
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The next night Timothy set out again. 
This time he was able to get quite safely 
into the house without any adventures. 

He was just eating a crumb on the 
kitchen floor, when there was a loud clump! 
clump! clump! and, to Timothy’s horror, 
he saw two large feet coming towards him. 
He was sure it must be the man. 

“Dearie me!” cried Timothy Tippitytail. 
“I forgot to bid Uncle Nibbles ‘good-bye’.” 

And he turned and ran back home as 
fast as he could. 

“Well,” said Nibbles, “did you get the 
curling pin?” 

“No,” said Timothy. “I forgot to bid 
you ‘good-bye’; and, anyway, I'll wait till 
to-morrow.” 

Uncle Nibbles smiled. 

The next night Timothy set out again, 
and once more he was able to get safely 
into the house. Unfortunately, he smelt 
cheese. What little mouse could leave a 
piece of cheese? Timothy straightway forgot 
all about the curling pins, and began to 
sniff around to find the cheese. At last! 
There it was. Such a dainty morsel, perched 
on the top of a strange little shelf! Timothy 
nibbled away until it was all gone, then he 
turned to continue his search for the curling 
pins. There was a sudden crack! close 
behind him, and our little friend felt a heavy 
blow on his tail. Without waiting to see 
what was the matter, “Dearie me!" cried 
Timothy Tippitytail. “I forgot to bid every- 
body 'good-bye'." 

And he turned and ran back home as fast 
as he could. 

“Well,” said Nibbles, “did you get the 
curling ріп?” 

“No!” said Timothy. “I forgot to bid 
everybody ‘good-bye’; and, anyhow, I'll 
wait till to-morrow.” 

Uncle Nibbles smiled. 

Timothy felt very tired, and something 
was hurting him very much. He bade 


Uncle Nibbles “good-night”, and turned to 
look for his mother. Suddenly there was a 
loud shout from the old mouse. 

“Why, lad, what has happened to your 
tail?” he cried. 

Timothy looked round. Then his little 
whiskers began to twitch, and his beady 
eyes filled with tears, 
ерее me!” he cried, “Where can it 

His tail was missing—cut off close to his 
body. 

"You've been in a trap !" exclaimed 
Nibbles. 

Then Timothy Tippitytail told all his 
adventures. 

The old mouse listened, then he said: 

“Sure enough, it was a trap, and you are 
a lucky fellow to get away alive,” 

“But my tail? Where is it?” whispered 
poor Timothy. 

“Left behind in the trap, I should think,” 
said old Uncle Nibbles. “Now, take my 
advice, and stay at home with your 
mother." 

"I think I will,” said Timothy, for he 
was thoroughly frightened. “There is one 
thing, Uncle Nibbles,” he went on, “I 
shall never have to worry any more about 
my tail curling now, shall I?" 

And he didn't. But really, you know, I 
think he grew to be as proud without a tail 
as if he had one that curled like Sammy 
Squiggles". 

By kind permission of 
The Amalgamated Press. 


A drawing game.—On the blackboard 
draw an outline of a pig, and let several 
children go in turn to the blackboard and 
complete the drawing by adding the eyes, 
legs, ears and tail. An outline drawing of 
a mouse can bé completed in a similar way. 
For blackboard drawings of many animals 
suitable for this game consult the Index. 
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CHRISTOPHER CRANKUM; OR, THE CRUSTY MILLER 


“А Tit again!” cried Christopher Crankum, 
A “at it again, I declare! Nothing 
will stop them!” 

And sure enough there they were. Five 
of them this time, all flying their kites at 
once; or all except little Polly Tomkins, 
who could not get hers up properly. 

Now if there was one thing that made 
old Crankum тоге“ crusty than another, 
and I am not sure that there was, for he 
seemed always about as crusty as he could 
be, but if there was one thing that made 
him more cantankerous than any other, 
it was to see boys and girls flying kites in 
the meadows round his mill In the first 
place he considered it to be a waste of wind. 
The wind, he said, was meant to turn 
windmills, not to fly kites, And in the 
second place he considered that the wind 
belonged to him—at least, all the wind on 
Broadley Hill did. So whenever he saw 
Tom and Harry Johnson, or Fred and Willy 
Tomkins, flying their kites, forth he would 


rush from his mill, scolding and storming 
at them, and telling them to go home and 
mind their lessons. 

Well, that was what he did this time. 
Out he came with a whip in his hand, 
cracking it at all the little boys, and threaten- 
ing to lay it about their legs if they did not 
pack off at once. 

“Go home!” he shouted; “ро home, you 
naughty boys, and learn your lessons. 
What's the use of flying kites? Kites don't 
make any money. Go home and learn your 
pence table, and don't come here any 
тоге.” 

Now the solemn old mill, perched тір 
there on Broadley Hill, heard all that the 
crusty miller said, and he turned and turned. 
He didn’t like it, for though he was a hard 
worker himself, he loved to see little people 
at their play; and it had been a pleasure to 
him as he turned and turned, to see the 
kites flying so gaily in the breeze. So, as 
the west wind rushed among the sails, they 
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whispered and whispered; and what the 
wind whispered to the mill, and what the 
mill whispered to the wind, I cannot say; 
but I know very well what came of it, and 
so shall you. 

When Christopher Crankum had driven 
all the children from his field he went back 
to the mill and sat down to enjoy his dinner. 
But he could not get comfortable. First, 
the window would not keep shut; as fast 
as he shut it the wind blew it open again. 
Then the cold air kept puffing up through 
the cracks of the boards, till he felt pains 
in his legs. Then the wind dropped and the 
mill stopped, and that was worst of all. 

At last he left his dinner, clapped his hat 
upon his head, and started off with his cart 
to deliver some sacks of flour. The first 
was a very small sack for Widow Watkins. 
Miller Crankum took the widow’s pence and 
gave a cuff on the head to each of her two 
little boys, who “got in his way on purpose" 
he declared. Next, he delivered two sacks 
at Joseph Bradley’s, the village baker's; 
and then there remained five which must 
be taken on to the little country town of 
Broadham Market, two or three miles 
distant. 

Now, in that part of England, there are 
large and shallow sheets of water called 
“Broads.” The miller knew very well that 
the quickest way to reach Broadham Market 
was by sailing boat, and as the breeze, 
which had dropped, just then sprang up 
again, he put his sacks of flour on board 
the sailing boat which he kept at the water 
side for that purpose. All went well until 
he was nearing the middle of the Broad, 
when all on a sudden the wind began to 
shift. At length it blew so strongly that 
Miller Crankum could make no way at all, 
and he was just deciding to go back home, 
when, lo, he discovered that the boat was 
stuck in the mud. 

Here was a pretty plight to be inl—the 
boat stuck, a keen north-easter blowing fit 
to skin him, and not a soul in sight! He 
clenched his teeth, and stamped his foot, 
and shook his fist at the wind, and would 


have torn his hair in his rage, only it hap- 
pened that he wore a wig. 

Evening at length was drawing on, and 
the miller was hungry as well as cold. He 
determined to make one more effort to float 
his boat, and clambered out upon the mud 
bank to push her off. Alas! the soft mass 
began to give way beneath him, and soon 
he had sunk to his knees. Deeper and 
deeper he felt himself sinking, and there 
would soon have been an end to my story, 
had not a brown-sailed wherry just then 
come gliding by. The men heard the miller's 
cries, flung him a rope, and dragged him 
on board more dead than alive, and covered 
with mud and slime. The miller wanted 
to be carried back to his village, or, at 
least, to Broadham Market, but no, the 
wind was the wrong way and he had to go 
where the wherry could take him, and that 
was down the river away from his home. 

It was midnight before the miller could 
be landed, and then only upon a bridge 
where the bare road crossed the stream. 
Not so much as a cottage was in sight. 
Poor miller! he trudged and trudged, till 
at length he could trudge no more, and as 
the wind had brought up the rain clouds, 
and heavy drops were already beginning 
to fall, he took shelter in an old thatched 
barn by the roadside. But the wind and 
rain had not yet done with the miller. As 
the night wore on the wind rose higher and 
higher; pieces of the rotten thatch were 
torn away and flung far and wide; and 
presently down came the whole roof, burying 
the poor miller in a mass of dirty straw. 

At six o’clock the next morning the little 
town of Broadham Market was all astir. It 
was market day, and the farmers came 
jogging into town in their carts, with 
samples of corn which they had for sale. 
Full well was Miller Crankum known in 
Broadham Market, and many a hard bar- 
gain had he driven with those farmers. 
But who would have dreamt of finding 
Miller Crankum in that miserable figure 
who came crawling out of Farmer Wurzel’s 
wagon? Hatless, wigless, covered with mud 
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to which the dirty thatch of the old barn 
was sticking, he looked very different from 
the well-to-do miller whom everybody knew 
and nobody loved. And neither wind nor 
water had punished him so much as the 
loud laughter that greeted him when he 
was seen in Broadham Market. 

Round about the back lanes and by-ways 
the poor miller crept from Broadham 
Market towards his own little village of 
Broadley. He would not go through the 
village, but took a lonely path which landed 
him at the foot of Broadley Hill, and just 
by Widow Watkins’s cottage. And there 
was Widow Watkins standing at her door, 
but she did not laugh. 

“Oh, Мг. Crankum! What сап have 
happened? Come in! come in!” she cried. 

And then she made him sit by the kitchen 
fire, and sent off her two boys, whom the 
miller had cuffed the day before, to fetch 
a hat and coat for the miller from his mill. 
And while they were gone she made him 
some comforting broth, and broke some 
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bread in it. And the poor old miller’s 
heart was softened. I can tell you this, 
too, that with all his whisperings, the wind 
was quite wrong, and though he might 
punish the miller he would never have done 
him any good; and the miller would have 
remained as hard and as crusty as ever 
to this very day if it had not been for 
Widow Watkins. He was never quite 
the same again. He used to let Tom and 
Harry Johnson and Fred and Willy Tomkins 
fly their kites on Broadley Hill, and once 
when Polly could not get her kite up, he 
even helped her Aimself—fancy that! 

And next New Year’s Day when the wind 
was whispering among the sails of the mill, 
this is what the miller heard it say over and 
over again— 


“Speak to them kindly, 
Give them a smile. 

Speak to them kindly, 

Give them a smile.” 


By kind permission of The Amalgamated Press. 
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THE MUFFIN MAN 


When the nursery corners are creepy dim’ 

And it isn’t quite time for tea, 

And the shadows and things are very grim, 

And there’s nobody there but me, 

I wait in the window to hear his feet 

Come clackety, clackety down the street, 

And I love е sound of his ding-dong 
bell 

And his “Muffins, O, Muffins, O, Muffins to 
sell." 


He always comes in the wind or wet 

Or the fog or the bitterest cold, 

He's my greatest friend, though we haven't 
met, 

And he's ever so big and old, 

For the dark is a little bit lonely sad 


When you've no one else and you wish you 
had, 
And I think he knows, for he rings his bell 
And shouts to me, "Muffins, O, Muffins to 
sell." 
Madeleine Nightingale. 


OW lonely it was for May to be left 
H in the London house! Father and 

mother, brother Joe and little Robin- 
a-Bobbin had all gone away for a fortnight, 
and only Mrs. Brown was left to mind the 
house and take care of May. And it was 
wintertimetoo. Sometimes another little girl 
would come to play with May, and there 
was always Paddy, the white puppy, and 
Smut, the black kitten. But it got dark 
just before tea time, when Mrs. Brown 
was busy in the kitchen. It seemed lonely 
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in the nursery, the firelight shining through 
the fireguard made jumping shadows on 
the walls, and the corners grew darker and 
darker. Just at this time every day May 
loved to go to the window to watch and 
listen, “ Ring-a-ling, ring-a-ling, ting-a-ling- 
a-ling-a-ling!” she heard from a bell a long 
way off, 

“Неге comes Old Bob the muffin man," 
said May to herself. Next she heard old 
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Bob's feet sounding “Clackety, clackety 
clack,” all down the street, and “ Ting-a-ling- 
a-ling-a-ling——" coming nearer and nearer. 
Then she heard old Bob cry “Muffins, O, 
Muffins, O, Muffins to sell!" And there he 
was! An old man, a big old man, ever so 
old. On his head was a wide wooden tray 
covered with a piece of green baize. Under 
the green baize lay the muffins nice and 
snug. Wet or fine, old Bob the muffin 
man came by May’s window just before tea 
time; in the rain, or the snow, and even in 
the horrid fog he would come ringing his 
bell loudly. It was a lovely sound. May 
pressed her face close to the window. 

" He's my greatest friend now I'm alone,” 
said May to Smut, the kitten. “Гуе never 
met him, and never spoken to him, but I 
think he knows I’m lonely up here when it’s 
getting dark, and I wish somebody was 
with me.” 

Just then old Bob the muffin man glanced 
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up at May's window and rang his bell 
louder than ever, "Ting-ling-a-ling-a-ling."" 
"Muffins, O, Muffins, O, Muffins to sell," 
he shouted in a loud friendly voice, and 
May could see that he was smiling at her. 
Down in the street old Bob thought to 
himself: “Poor little missie, every tea time 
she's up there alone. Bless her heart, and 
her little pale face looking out!" 

Just then Mrs. Brown opened the street 
door, and beckoned old Bob across. “Muffins, 
O, Muffins, O, Muffins, O,” shouted old Bob 
again as he came. After a minute or two, 
he went on down the street, “Clackety, 
clack, clack,” and the “Ting-a-ling” of 
his bell ringing merrily grew fainter and 
fainter. 

Mrs. Brown opened the nursery door. 
She carried a tray with May's tea on it. 

“Look here, dearie,” she said, “look what 
old Bob, the muffin man, has sent you." 
Mrs. Brown lifted a china lid from a plate 
and underneath May saw a hot toasted 
muffin nicely buttered. 

“І was buying muffins for my old man's 
tea," went on Mrs. Brown, “and old Bob 
says to me, 'Give this muffin to the little 
missie all alone upstairs, says he, 'we're 
friends, we are.’ And he wouldn't take 
‘No’ for an answer. So I took the muffin 
and toasted and buttered it for you, and 
here it is. Eat it, dearie, before it gets 
cold.” 

Well, that very evening there was a noise of 
wheels and a bumping of luggage, and the 
sound of people talking all at once. May 
ran downstairs. There were father and 
mother, and Joe, and Robin-a-Bobbin, taking 
off their hats and coats and saying, “ Where's 
May? How is May?” and they were all 
very happy together again. 5 

Next дау May’s father had a talk with 
old Bob, the muffin man. 

“What do you do in summer when people 
don’t want muffins?” asked May’s father. 

“Well, Guv'ner," said old Bob, “І does 
the best I can." 

Would you like to keep my garden tidy 
for me?" went on May's father. 
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“That І would,” said old Bob, “and 
thank you kindly, Guv’ner.” 

So in the summer days old Bob weeded 
the garden and made it look nice. May 
would take Smut, the kitten, and Paddy, 
the puppy, to play in the garden and watch 
her old friend tie up the roses. And they 
were always friends, the children, and the 
muffin man. 

J. Bone. 


BLOW, WIND, BLOW 
(This rhyme is set to music on page 360.) 


Blow, wind, blow! and go, mill, go! 
That the miller may grind his corn; 
That the baker may take it, 

And into rolls make it, 

And send them home hot in the morn. 


OWN in the old south country stood 
a mill. It was built on the top of a 


hill and could be seen for miles. 
Across the pretty valley was another hill, 
and on that hill was a house among the 
trees, and at the top of that house there 
was a turret, and in that turret there was 
a room with six windows, and in that turret 
room peeping out among the tree tops were 
the three children, Joe, May, and Robin-a- 
Bobbin. The three children looked out*of 
the windows at the old mill on the hill 
opposite. 

“When will the sails begin to go round?” 
said Joe to his cousin Kate who had just 
brought the children upstairs. 

“They will go round when the miller 
wants to grind his corn,” answered Cousin 
Kate, taking Robin-a-Bobbin into her lap 
and beginning to take off the shoes from 
his tired little feet. The three children had 
come to spend a holiday in the country 
near the sea. 


“I wish the mill would turn now," cried . 


May. 
“Tell it to go round,” said Robin-a-Bobbin 
sleepily. 
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"Let's all tell it to go round,” laughed Joe, 
So the three children and Cousin Kate 
all sang together:— 


“Blow, wind, blow! and go, mill, go! 
That the miller may grind his corn; 
That the baker may take it, 

And into rolls make it, 
And send them home hot in the morn.” 


By this time Robin-a-Bobbin was quite 
undressed. Cousin Kate put him into bed. 
He sat up and looked through the window 
at the old mill, and said in a drowsy voice:— 


“ Blow, wind, blow! and go, mill, go!" 


and the next minute he was fast asleep. 

But the mill sails did not move, and that 
was that. 

Next morning the three children were up 
early. They looked to see if the mill sails 
were turning round. No, they did not move 
a bit. The children ran downstairs from 
the turret for breakfast, they were so 
hungry! Breakfast was ready on a table 
out-of-doors. Cousin Kate was just putting 
hot rolls on the table. And what a nice 
smell came from the breakfast table! There 
were honey and fresh farm butter to eat 
with the rolls. On the opposite hill across 
the valley the children could see the old 
mill clear and plain in the morning sun- 
shine. The sails were just as still as ever. 

Everyone had started on honey and rolls 
and hot milk, when Robin-a-Bobbin gave 
a shout and pointed to the mill. The sails 
were turning шеггіу! АП the children 
stopped eating to look: Round and round 
went the mill sails! Once more the children 
burst forth with "Blow, wind, blow! and 
Eo, mill, go!" and the sails seemed to turn 
faster than ever. 

“Cousin Kate," asked May, “did the mill 
really grind the flour in these rolls? " 

“Very likely,” answered Cousin Kate 
smiling, “we must ask the baker.” 

Breakfast was over, and the three children 
still watched the mill going round. 
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"Isn't the mill like a big giant standing 
up there!" said Joe suddenly. “А great 
hungry giant!" 

Said May, “I think he's a nice kind giant 
though." 

"What do they give him to eat?" asked 
Robin-a-Bobbin, who always wanted to 
know everything. 

“They feed him with corn, of course," 
replied Joe. “Апа the mill giant eats it, 
and eats it, and grinds it and grinds it very 
very small, before he swallows it." 

"Look at that cornfield over there," said 
Cousin Kate, "there is more breakfast and 
dinner and supper for him." 

"But the miller is the giant's master," 
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put in Мау, “and he gives the giant all 
his food.” 

Joe was still watching the giant’s arms 
go round. 

“Tt just looks,” said Joe, “as if the giant 
was throwing his arms about because he 
is pleased to know all the corn is to be 
his.” 

The next morning was Sunday. The 
children looked across to see if the mill 
giant was still waving his arms about. No, 
he had stopped. The church bells were 
ringing. The giant was resting. His arms 
were crossed on his breast, the warm sun ' 
shone on him, and the larks sang overhead. 
How quiet and peaceful the giant looked! 

J. Bone. 


A PLAY 


A LOAF OF BREAD 


This play can be performed in the class- 
room without scenery or properties. The 
three Children merely perform the actions 
of reaping, threshing, holding a sack, etc., 
without properties. The remainder of the 
children act as a Chorus, repeating the 
words and actions which the three Children 
say together. 

People in the play.—Orp Woman, FIRST 
CHILD. SECOND CHILD. THIRD CHILD. 
CHORUS. 

Scene.—A path through a wheat field. 

[Old Woman. sits on a stone, crying. The 
Three Children come in. 

Old Woman. Dearie me! Dearie me! 

First Child. Who is that? 

Second Child. ТЕ is an old woman. 

Third Child, She is crying. 

First Child. Old Woman, why do you 
ery? 

Old Woman. 
nothing to eat. 

Second Child. Go and buy some bread, 
then. 


I am so hungry, I have 


Old Woman. I have no money. 
[Children feel in their pockets.] 
Third Child (sadly). І have none to give 


you. 

Second Child. Nor I. 

Old Woman. Oh dear! What shall I do? 

First Child, I have no money, but I 
have something better. 

Second Child. What is that? 

First Child. This field of wheat is mine. 

Third Child. Oh! 

First Child. We will make you a loaf 
of bread. 

Second Child. Yes, yes, we will! 

Third Child. Let me help too. 

Old Woman. Dear children, you are very 
kind. But how will you make me a loaf of 
bread? 

First Child. The wheat is tall and 
yellow. It is ready to be cut. Who will 
help me to cut it down. 

Second Child. I wil help you to cut it 
down. 

Third Child. So will I. 


[They reap the wheat.) 
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Children (together). Swish! swish! We 
reap the wheat. 

Chorus (repeating the action). Swish! 


swish! We reap the wheat. 

First Child. There, that is enough. 
-Now it must be threshed. Who will help 
me to thresh the wheat? 

Second Child. 1 will help you to thresh 
it. 

Third Child. So will I. 

[They thresh the wheal.) 

Children (together). Smack! Smack! We 
thresh the wheat. 

Chorus (repeating the action). Smack! 
Smack! We thresh the wheat. 

First Child. That is enough. Now we 
must gather the grain. 

Second Child. I will help you to gather 
the grain. 

Third Child. Т wil hold the sack. 

[They gather the grain and put it in a sack.) 

First Child. Now the wheat must be 
ground into flour. Who will help me to 
grind the wheat? 

Second Child. I will help you to grind 
the wheat. 
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Third Child. So will I. 
[They kneel and grind wheat.) 


Children (together). Chug! Chug! 
grind the wheat. 

Chorus (repeating the action). Chug! Chugl 
We grind the wheat. 

First Child. Now we must make dough 
with the flour. 

Second Child. Неге is some water. 

Third Child. Pour it slowly. 


[They kneel and knead dough.) 


Children (together). Thump! 
We mix the dough. 

Chorus (repeating the action). Thump! 
Thump! We mix the dough. 

First Child. Here, poor woman, take 
this dough to the baker. He is a friend of 
mine, he will bake it for nothing. 

Old Woman. Thank you, thank you, kind 
children. A real loaf of bread! 


[She hobbles off with the dough.] 


Children (together). Good-bye! 
Chorus. Good-bye! 


We 


Thump! 


Kate Lay. 


RHYMES AND POEMS 


RIDDLE 


Flour of England, fruit of Spain, 
Met together in a shower of rain, 
Put in a bag tied round with a string, 
If you'll tell me this riddle, 
ГІ give you a ring. 
(Answer : Christmas pudding.) 


ROLY POLY 


Roly Poly, pudding and pie, 
Kissed the girls and made them cry; 
When the girls came out to play, 
Roly Poly ran away. 
Old Rhyme. 


Reading preparation.—-This rhyme is suit- 
able for reading preparation with the Fives, 
for the words and ideas are simple. Let the 
children act the rhyme. They can first 
choose a plump boy to act the part of Roly 
Poly. Let them make in clay or plasticine 
roly-poly puddings, puddings and pies. 

Print the rhyme on the blackboard for 
the children to associate the written with 
the spoken words. Draw or cut out pictures 
of a Swiss roll, а pudding, a pie, а boy; 
print the names under the pictures and 
use them in a matching game, afterwards 
adding them to the Fives' Card Dictionary. 


The sound of “.”—The first line of this 
rhyme gives useful practice in the sound 
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of $,—Poly, pudding, pie. Give practice 
with other lines and rhymes; e.g.,— 

P for Polly and Peter Piper 

p for pen and pencil and paper. 


HOT CROSS BUNS 


Hot cross buns! 
Hot cross buns! 

One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot cross buns! 


Hot cross buns! 
Hot cross buns! 
If you have no daughters, 
Give them to your sons. 
Old Rhyme. 


Reading preparation—This is а particu- 
larly easy rhyme for the early stages of 
reading preparation, because the same words 
are repeated many times. Let the children 
make large penny cross buns in plasticine 
or clay, and small halfpenny cross buns. 
Let a child sell the buns for penny or half- 
penny cardboard coins. Let the children 
act as mothers and send their “sons” and 
“daughters” to buy buns. 

Print the rhyme on the blackboard for 
the children to associate the written with 
the spoken words. Draw or cut out pictures 
of a cross, bun, penny, daughter, son; 
print the names under the pictures and use 
the cards in a matching game, afterwards 
adding them to the Fives’ Card Dictionary. 


PAT-A-CAKE 
(This rhyme is set to music on page 362.) 


Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker’s man! 
So I will, master, as fast as I can; 
Pat it and prick it and mark it with T, 
Put it in the oven for Tommy and me. 
Old Rhyme. 


Note.—This rhyme is not so useful as 
many for reading preparation in the early 
P-VOL. 1--2 
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stages, but it makes a good song. Give 
attention to the sound of 2 and the sound 
of і. Many children will have difficulty 
with the enunciation of prick it and mark it 
in the third line. 

Draw or cut out a picture of a baker and 
an oven for the Fives’ Card Dictionary. 


LITTLE TOM TUCKER 


(This rhyme is set to music on page 364.) 


Ist group— Little Tom Tucker 
Sings for his supper; 
2nd group— What shall we give him? 
3rd group— White bread and butter. 
4th group— How can he cut it, 
Without a knife? 
5th group— How can he marry 


Without a wife? 
Old Rhyme, 


pie 5 
Little Tommy 
Tucker 


Reading preparation —This rhyme is suit- 
able for reading preparation with the Fives, 
for the words and ideas are simple. Let 
the children act the rhyme. They can choose 
a boy who sings well for Tom Tucker. Let 
them make a paper hat for him or a bib- 
label. They can prepare a clay or plasticine 
plate with bread and butter. Print the 
thyme on the blackboard for the children 
to associate the written with the spoken 
words. 

Draw or cut out pictures of bread, butter, 
knife, wife, print the names under them 
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and use the cards for a matching game, 
afterwards adding them to the Fives’ Card 
Dictionary. When the song is well known, 
divide the class into five groups and let 
the groups sing the different lines as indi- 
cated on the previous page. 


THE MUFFIN MAN 
(This rhyme is set to music on page 365.) 


Do you know the muffin man, the muffin 
man, the muffin man? 

Do you know the muffin man that lives in 
Drury Lane? О! 


Yes, we know the muffin man, the muffin 
man, the muffin man! 

Yes, we know the muffin man that lives in 
Drury Lane! O! Old Rhyme. 


Note——This song can be learned in con- 
nection with the story and poem of The 
Muffin Man on page 348. Divide the class 
into two groups, letting one group sing the 
first verse and the other group the second 
verse. Take care that the М of man is not 
slurred in the singing. 


THERE WAS AN OLD WOMAN 


There was an old woman, as I've heard tell, 
She went to the market, her eggs to sell; 
She went to the market all on a market day, 
And she fell asleep on the king's highway. 


There came by a pedlar, whose name was 
Stout, 

He cut her petticoats all round about; 

He cut her petticoats up to the knees, 

Which made the old woman to shiver and 
freeze. 


When the little woman first did wake, 

She began to shiver and she began to shake, 
She began to wonder and she began to cry: 
“Oh, deary, deary me, this is none of I! 
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" But if it be I, as I do hope it be, 

I've a little dog at home and he'll know me; 
If it be I, he'll wag his little tail, 

And if it be not I, he'll loudly bark and wail.” 


Home went the little woman all in the dark, 
Up got the little dog, and he began to bark; 
He began to bark, so she began to cry: 
“Оһ, deary, deary me, this is none of I!" 
Old Rhyme. 


THE MILLER OF THE DEE 


There dwelt a miller, hale and bold, 
Beside the river Dee; 

He worked and sang from morn till night— 
No lark more blithe than he; 

And this the burden of his song 
Forever used to be: 

“T envy nobody—no, not I— 
And nobody envies me!” 


“Thou’rt wrong, my friend," said good King 
Hal, 

“As wrong as wrong can be; 

For could my heart be light as thine, 
Га gladly change with thee. 

And tell me now, what makes thee sing, 
With voice so loud and free, 

While I am sad, though I’m a king, 
Beside the river Dee?” 


The miller smiled and doffed his cap, 
“T earn my bread,” quoth he; 

“I love my wife, I love my friend, 
I love my children three; 

I owe no penny I cannot pay, 
I thank the river Dee 

That turns the mill that grinds the corn 
That feeds my babes and me.” 


“Good friend,” said Hal, and sighed the while, 
“Farewell, and happy be; 
But say no more, if thou’dst be true, 
That no one envies thee; 
Thy mealy cap is worth my crown, 
Thy mill my kingdom’s fee; 
Such men as thou are England’s boast 
O miller of the Dee!” 
Charles Mackay. 
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SONGS 
JOLLY MILLER 


Each boy takes a partner, and the couples 
form a ring, the boys outside and the 
girls inside. One child stands in the 
middle. The boys link arms with their 
partners and they all skip round in the 
ring, singing the song given below. On 
the word grab the girls unlink arms and 


pass on to the boy in front while the 
child in the middle tries to steal a partner, 
The one who loses his or her partner 
takes the place in the middle. The rhythm 
of the song must not be broken, and 
the children must repeat the song without 
a break. 


Doh = Bb 

ls n d :d An ЗЕ ES ЕН PO WETTER Sj Si | 
ee SS ен зы 

There was а jol- ly mil.ler and he lived by him-self, As the 


wheel went round he made 
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his wealth, One 


hand in his hop-perand the 


o- ther in his bag, 


As the wheel went 


round he made his grab, 


ACTION SONG—HARVEST HOME 


(One child leads the “Harvest Home,” 


the others are arranged in 5 groups of 3 to 


6 children each.) 


1. Leading child stands alone, singing: 


Harvest home! Harvest home! 
Who will come to harvest home? 


First group skips forward, singing : 
We are reapers big and strong, 


Big and strong, 
Big and strong. 


Making movement of reaping: 


We gaily swish our scythes along! 
We will come to harvest home. 


Children stand in row facing leader. 
2. Leader repeats : 


Harvest home! Harvest home! 
Who will come to harvest home? 


Second group skips forward, singing: 


We are threshers tall and stout, 
Tall and stout, 
Tall and stout. 
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Making movement of threshing: 


We smartly beat the wheat about! 
We will come to harvest home. 


Children join row. 
3. Leader repeats: 


Harvest home! Harvest home! 
Who will come to harvest home? 


Third group skips forward, singing: 


We are gleaners poor and shy, 
Poor and shy, 
Poor and shy. 


Making movement of gleaning : 


We gather wheat that’s left to lie. 
We will come to harvest home. 


Children join row. 
4. Leader repeats: 


Harvest home! Harvest home! 
Who will come to harvest home? 
Fourth group skips forward, singing : 


We are millers dressed in white, 
Dressed in white, 
Dressed in white. 
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Rubbing knuckles together : 


We grind the grain to flour so light! 
We will come to harvest home. 


Children join row. 
5. Leader repeats : 


Harvest home! Harvest home! 
Who will come to harvest home? 


Fifth group skips forward, singing: 
We are bakers clean and neat, 
Clean and neat, 


Clean and neat. 


Making movement of smelling loaf: 


We bake the bread that smells so sweet. 
We will come to harvest home. 


Children join row. 


Children join hands making circle round 
leader, all singing : 


Harvest home! Harvest home! 
All have come to harvest home! 
Kate Lay. 
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ACTION SONG PERCY б. SAUNDERS 


HARVEST HOME 
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We willcome to Har - 
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smart-ly beat thewheat a-bout! 


gai - ly swish our scythes a 
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Har-vest home! Har-vest home! Allhavecome to Har - vest home! 


KITTY AND MOUSIE 


PERCY G. SAUNDERS 


CUT 
1. Once there was 


— аач 
چ‎ 
2. Ina barn a little mousie 4. Four soft paws had little kitty, 
Ran to and fro; Paws soft as snow; 
For she heard the little kitty And they caught the little mousie 
Long time ago. Long time ago. 
8. Two black eyes had little kitty, 5. Nine pearl teeth had little kitty, 
Black as a sloe; an in a row; 
And they price the little mousie And they bit the little mousie 
Long time ago. Long time ago. 


6. When the teeth bit little mousie, 
Mousie cried out “Oh!” 
But she slipped away from kitty 
Long-time ago. 
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TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAR 


JANE TAYLOR PERCY С. SAUNDERS 


1. Twin - kle,twin - Ше lit - tle star, 1 ‘ won - der what you are! 
2.When the blaz - ing sun is gone, When he no- thing shines up - on, 


a - bove the world so i Like a dia the sky. 
уои show your lit- tle li Twin-kle twin - kle, all the night. 
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8. Then the traveller in the dark | 4. Inthe dark blue sky you keep, 


Thanks you for your tiny spark, And often through your curtains peep, 
He could not see which way to go For you never shut your eye 
If you did not tremble so. Till the sun is in the sky. 


5. As your bright and tiny spark 
Lights the travellers in the dark, 
Though I know not what you are 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 
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WIND, BLOW 


BLOW, 
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РАТ-А-САКЕ 


PERCY G. SAUNDERS 
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THE MUFFIN МАМ 
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PROJECTS AND PICTURES 


BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS 


HOW TO DRAW A MOUSE 


r i HE two drawings at the top of the 

full plate on the opposite page show 

an easy way to draw a mouse on a 
squared background. From a study of 
this sketch the more ambitious children 
should be able to improve their own crude 
drawings. The next drawing on the opposite 
page is that of a mousetrap with an unfor- 
tunate mouse inside, tempted by the piece 
of cheese which hangs from the wire. His 
long tail is all that is seen of the prisoner. 
Another mouse has come to investigate the 
tragedy, while a third scampers away. A 
mouse in a cloak, skirt and apron suggests 
how the little creatures may be dressed to 
illustrate certain stories. 


I. EAR оғ А Mouse 
4. LonNG-FINGERED Paw 


2. Lone THIN Тап. 


Although such a destructive rascal, the 
mouse is a very pretty little creature, with 
soft, velvety fur, greyish brown on the back 
and grey at the throat and underside of 
the body. The half plate below shows 
various details in its appearance :— 


і. The large fragile ears, so thin that 
they seem almost transparent. 

2. The very long, thin tail, almost the 
length of the body. 

3. The pointed head with its bright bead- 
like eyes, 

4. The long-fingered paw which resembles 
that of a squirrel. 

5. A mouse nibbling at a cheese in the 
larder. 


3. POINTED HEAD 
5. IN THE LARDER 
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PEGGY AND JOHN WATCH THE TEA PICKERS IN INDIA 
Drawing in Outline of Picture No. 13 in the Portfolio 
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TEA AND КІСЕ FOR THE HOME 


Description of Picture No. 13.—This pic- 
ture shows a tea plantation on the slopes 
of the Himalayan mountains in the north 
of India. Peggy and John, the English 
children whose travels we are following, are 
watching from the road. Peggy is riding a 
hill pony, which John holds by the bridle. 
Other ponies follow bearing packets of tea. 
The slopes of the mountains are covered 
with tea bushes which stand in long, neat 
rows; each bush is trimmed to keep it 
broad and flat. With nimble fingers the 
native women pick off the young shoots, 
and when their baskets are full they carry 
the tea leaves to the factory to be weighed. 
Only the topmost leaves are used for the 
best tea. Most of the women carry their 
baskets on the back, supported by a wicker 
band passed over the head. The woman 
in the. picture carries her baby by this 
means, 

In preparing tea for the market the 
leaves are spread out to wither. After 
further processes of rolling and drying in 
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the factory, the leaves are graded and 
packed. An abundance of cheap labour is 
required for picking the leaves, but in India 
the subsequent processes are all done by 
up-to-date machinery at the plantations. 
In the picture the factory can be seen at 
the bend of the road. 

The frieze for the classroom wall is made» 
up of a teapot alternating with two cups 
and saucers. Outline sketches for tracing 
these shapes are given. A third of the 
children, those colouring the teapot, will 
require a whole sheet of drawing paper, the 
other two-thirds, who are to colour the cups 
and saucers, will need half sheets of paper. 
The children should first moisten the paper 
with a brush filled with clean water and 
apply the colours in sweeping strokes. The 
colours for the frieze are shown in the 
picture. After colouring, the children 
may cut round their shapes or along the 
guiding lines so that the shapes may 
be mounted on the back of a strip of wall 


paper. 


LANGUAGE AND SPEECH TRAINING 


Conversation on Picture No. 13.—The 
children should freely discuss and describe 
the picture. To stimulate thought and 
observation, and to bring to the notice of 
the children any points overlooked, the 
teacher may make some of the following 
suggestions:—z. What colour are the faces 
and hands of these women? They are 
called Indians. 2. Tell how they are dressed. 
3. Say: “Indians are clad in coloured cotton 
clothes.” (Practice in с.) 4. Tell what is 
growing in the field. These are tea bushes. 
5. Tell what the women are doing. They 
pick the topmost leaves. 6. Tell how one 
woman carries her baby. 7. Tell what they 
are putting into the tall baskets. 8. Find 
Peggy and John. Tell what they are doing. 
9. Tell what the ponies behind Peggy and 
John are carrying. ro. What do you think 
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is in the boxes on these ponies? 11. Tell 
what you see at the bend of the road. This 
is a factory where the tea leaves are dried. 
12. Tell what a tea leaf in your teacup is 
like. 13. Is the land in the picture flat or 
hilly? 14. Why do all the people in the 
picture wear hats or scarves over their 
heads? 15. Is the land in the picture 
England? It is the land of India. 16. Tell 
what you see in the border under the picture. 

During the conversation on the picture 
the leading words may be written on the 
blackboard; e.g.,—dark, brown, black, Indian, 
coloured cotton clothes, bushes, tea, picking 
leaves, basket, strap, head, pony, box, 
factory, hilly land, India, teapot, cup, 
saucer. 

The older children may copy these words 
into a book as a writing exercise, and the 
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more familiar of them may be learnt as an 
exercise in spelling. 


Flash Cards.—The following sentences 
might be written on strips of card:— 


1. Tea is made from the leaves of a plant. 
Tea plants grow in India. 
Tea plants like sunshine and rain, 
Tea plants grow on hillsides. 
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2. Women pick the tea leaves. 
They put the leaves into baskets, 
The women hang the baskets from 
their heads. 
Some women carry their babies in 
baskets. 


3. Peggy and John rode on ponies, 
Ponies carry the tea chests. 
The tea chests are put on ships. 
The ships bring tea to England. 


ACTIVITIES AND CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


Classroom project—a shop.—In connection 
with the talks on tea, sugar, cotton and 
cocoa let the children play at shop. Notice 
should be given some day or so before, in 
order that the children can bring pictures 
from catalogues and price lists, empty tins, 
boxes and cartons of various kinds. A 
supply of empty cartons for things sold in 
grocers’ shops can sometimes be obtained 
from a local grocer. Let the “salesmen” 
arrange their shop and prepare their labels, 
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correcting the spelling of them from the 
Scrapbook Diclionary. Where weaving is 
done some children can make an assortment 
of baskets both to hold things in the shop 
and for the purchasers. Other children 
can make paper bags of various sizes and 
shapes. 

Illustrations of shop projects, together 
with further details, are given in the article 
Projects for Young Children, by Hilda К. Е. 
Gull. (See Index.) 


TRACE-OUT FOR FRIEZE—CUP AND SAUCER 
Trace this Drawing for part of the Frieze, Picture No. 13. 
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Exercises in weighing and number can 
be done in connection with the shopping. 
Sand can be used to represent tea, and 
quantities from І oz. to 1 Ib. can be weighed. 
The prices can be determined from the 
packets, Children can buy various quantities 
and pay for the tea with cardboard or paper 
“coins. The teacher can with the children’s 
help prepare a price list of goods, and the 
children can have a certain sum to spend. 
They must check their change and make 
out a list of their purchases with prices. 
For the older children individual cards can 
be prepared:— 


I, Buy 4 1b. tea at 2s. 42. per lb., and 11 
Ib. at 15. 84. 

2. How much change out of half-a-crown 
shall I have after buying 5 Ib. rice at 
44. per Ib.? 

3. If а tea chest holds 31b. tea, how 
many ounces are left when half of it 
is used? 

4. The best rice is 54. per Ib. How many 
pounds would there be in a sack which 
costs 35. 4d.? 


Paper cutting—mats.—Pretty mats can be 
made from coloured wall paper cut or torn 
round the edges to make a fringe. 


cut 
алдау. 

! fold. square o, 
былады in four 
cut away square at 
corner, tear or cut 


fringe at edoes, 


Another type of mat can be made by 
folding the paper first into four and then 
diagonally. The children now snip out little 
pieces all the way round, and when the 
mat is opened out an attractive pattern is 
formed. 


or Eear Dut shapes 


on the paper edge, 


Paper cutting—plates.—For the plates 
take a square piece of paper and fold it 
into 16 squares. Nip up each corner (marked 
а, b, с, d, in the diagram) in turn, so that 
I lies оп І, 2 on 2, etc. 


each corner(a, 5, c. 
2 d) is nipped up v 
posted so that 
1 kes ond etc. 


1 
d 20 
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Another way to make a paper plate is 
to draw out a circle on paper from a box 
lid. Cut it out, fold it in four, and fold 
down the curved side as shown in the sketch. 
Turn up the same side again over the first 
fold, crease firmly, and open out the paper. 
Now fold up the sides of the plate along 
the inner crease, pinch the corners together 
and secure with paste. Press along the 
outer creases to make the rounded edges 
lie flat. 
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above. 


fold circle of paper 
tn four over 
edpes as Shown above 
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E inch corners % 
P R Paste, 


unfold paper ¥ then fold into plate 
shape on the creases. 


Paper eutting—traycloth.—The Fives can 
make paper traycloths in the same way as 
the mats shown on the opposite page. Fold an 
oblong of white paper into four and then 
again diagonally. Tear or snip out shapes 
from the folds, and the paper when opened 
out will show an attractive pattern. 


Raffia work—teapot stand.—From a circu- 
lar box lid draw a circle on thin card. Cut 
out the circle and cut away a smaller circle 
Írom the middle of it. The Fives can cover 
the card with raffia, placing the strands 
closely together. Older children can snip 
out notches from the edge of the circle, 
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making an uneven number of notches about 
lin. deep. Wind raffia round the card, 
placing one strand in each notch till all the 
notches are used. Weave a differently- 
coloured strand of raffia in and out of the 
radiating threads, beginning at the middle 
and working outwards. Fasten the ends of 
the weaving thread by a knot. When 
finished carefully tear or cut away the 
cardboard and slip off the teapot stand. 
The edge may be decorated with a plait of 
raffia stitched on. 


Raffia work—plaited basket.—Plaiting is 
more easily mastered by little ones than 
is supposed, and when learned can be used 
for the handles of bags or baskets, decorating 
or strengthening the edges of mats, and 
lengths can be sewn together to make 
circular or oval mats, baskets and dolls’ 
hats. 

Take three strands of raffia of different 
colours and tie them in a knot at one end. 
Fasten the knot to a hook, or tie it to a 
support with a piece of string. To commence 
plaiting, hold the strands loosely in the 
left hand and with the right take strand r 
and pass it over 2 and under 3 (see sketch). 
Repeat this performance with the three 
strands as they now lie and continue till the 
required length is finished. Knot the end. 

To make the basket, thread a needle with 
a narrow strand of raffia, make a knot in 
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the end and pass the needle through the 
knot in the plait. Coil the plait, laying it 
flat on the desk, and oversew it at intervals 
to keep it in place. The sewn side is the 
underside of the basket. When a shallow 
basket has been made, turn under the plait 
and oversew the fold firmly before cutting 
off the end, so that the plaiting will not 
come undone. 

The woven baskets may be filled with 
plasticine fruits—oranges and bananas— 
and used as wares in the co-operative model 
of the Indian shop—page 376. 


Raffia work—woven mat.—A loom for the 
mat may be made from a postcard. Mark 
а Жіп. margin all round the card, and 
pierce the two long sides with holes } in. 
apart along the margin lines. To stiffen 
the edges of the loom and to prevent the 
work from narrowing in the middle, push 
a steel knitting needle through the last 
holes at each end of the card, as shown in 
the sketch. 

To make the warp threads, thread a 
needle with coloured raffia and make a knot 
at the end of the strand, Pass the needle 
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through the hole at А from the back of 
the loom, out at C, and in at X and out 
again at Y. Finish the warp threads at 
B and tie a knot at the back. For the weft, 
take a strand of differently coloured raffia, 
tie a knot in it and thread it through the 
hole at B, and then over and under the 
warp threads from end to end of the card. 
Continue weaving till the threads are filled, 
pressing each row close to the preceding 
one. When the weaving is completed, knot 
the weft thread at the back. Tear off the 
edge of the card and slip off the mat. These 
mats can be used in the co-operative model 
of the Indian shop—page 376. 


Plastic models—Indian pottery.—Bowls and 
pots of many shapes and sizes can be made 
in clay or plasticine, and used to stand in 
the co-operative model of the Indian shop. 


Paper model—sunshade.—From a circular 
box lid mark in pencil a circle on drawing 


paste. 


б male stick, roll 
asted paper di- 
Doe 


rolled paper 
stick. 


draw round.a circular 
Jy box lid on stiff paper 

cut out & decorate. then, 
ark out a segment pasle the 
fwo edpes topether, pierce hole in centre & 
push over paper stick. 
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paper. Cut out the circle, fold it in half and 
then in half again; decorate it, and then cut 
up one of the crease lines to the centre. Paste 
the inside of one of the cut edges and pull 
it over the other edge for about $ in. along 
the circumference. The handle may be a 
wooden skewer or a paper stick made of a 
4 in.-square of thin brown paper, pasted and 
rolled diagonally. Pierce a hole in the centre of 
the parasol and gum the handle in position. 
The children may decorate the parasol with 
crayons, paints or stick printing. 


Paper model—tea tray.—Take a square of 
stiff paper, fold down a margin all round 
of a suitable depth to make the sides of 
the tray, and crease the paper lightly into 
4. Decorate the tray with cut-out paper 
shapes—squares, triangles, circles and 
oblongs. Let the children choose their own 
colours and shapes for decoration, which 


lines & paste. 


the tinues can 
decorate their 
trays with 

-out shapes 
of coloured 


paper 


amore dif- 
ficult decor. 
ation can Бе |ý 
cut from И 


colours, 


is best carried out in not more than 4 
colours. The children can place the coloured 
shapes in various positions on the tray till 
an attractive pattern is made. They can 
then paste the pieces into position. The 
creases in the paper will help to keep the 
design symmetrical. Now fold up the edges 
of the tray at the dark dotted lines, cut 
down the thick lines and paste together. 
The older children can prepare a tray in 
the same way, making diagonal crease lines 
in addition, to guide them in composing a 
more elaborate style of decoration, which 
may be painted or coloured with crayons. 
Alternatively, they may use coloured paper 
shapes to make a picture on their tea tray. 


Paper model—Indian house.—For the ` 
walls, take a strip of stiff brown paper 
about 8 times as long as its width and 
crease it into 8 sections. Cut off one section 
and draw the plan of the walls as shown in 
the sketch, Fig. r. Cut out the door and 
windows and add a flap to the back for 
fixing. Cut out the shape and paste a paper 
tab to the bottom of each side. Bend the 
walls at the thick dotted lines and paste 
up. 
Pout out a pattern in paper }in. larger 
on all sides than the back of the house. 
Use this pattern in planning the roof. For 
the top of the roof place the pattern on 
folded paper with one long side along the 
fold, draw round it and add a flap for 
fixing to each short side, Fig. 2. Cut out 


° the shape and open it. For the sides of 


the roof, lay the pattern again on folded 
paper, this time with a short side to the 
fold. Draw round the pattern, and cut it 
out. Keeping the shape still folded once, 
fold it again lengthwise, and on it draw a 
line from the unfolded corner to the folded 
side, making the line the length of the short 
side of the pattern, x in Fig. 3. Cut down 
this line, giving two separate sides to the 
roof. Paste the sides to the flaps of the 
main part of the roof. Gum all the roof 
thoroughly on the outside and lay raffia 
and fine twigs on it to make a thatch. 
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For the stand of the house, draw an 
oblong 4 in. larger on all sides than the base 
of the house, add a margin and cut out the 
shape. Make up the stand in the same way 
as the tea tray already described. For each 
pillar, take a square of paper, paste the 
inside and roll it up from one corner, Fig. 5. 

Bend up the fixing tabs on the sides of 
the house, paste them and fix the house to 
the middle of the stand. Make two holes 
for the pillars in the stand by the corners 
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of the house and push the paper pillars 
through. Cut the pillars slightly shorter 
than the top of the walls, Fig. 6. Finally, 
place оп the roof, Fig. 7, 


Co-operative group model—Indian village. 
The models of Indian houses already 
described may be grouped to make an 
Indian village like that shown in the sketch 
on page 377. Cut-out figures and an oxcart 
may be added to the street. 


Co-operative group model—Indian shop.— 
For the shop itself an ordinary boot box is 
required. Take off the lid and slit down the 
corners of one long side of the box to about 
one-third of its height. Draw a line from 
the bottom of the slit to the back corner on 
each side and score along these lines on the 
outside with a penknife. Bend in the flaps, 
which are used to support the roof. The 
windows and door may be cut out from the 
front of the box, or a false door and windows 
of coloured paper may be stuck on. Make 
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a short coloured curtain to each window 
with a frill of crépe paper stuck on. 

Cut out a roof from cardboard measuring 
it by the box, and making it overlap slightly 
on all sides. Gum the roof thoroughly and 
lay strands of raffia across it to make the 
thatch. When the thatch is dry, gum the 
flaps of the box and stick on the roof. Trim 
the thatch with scissors, allowing it to hang 
over in front. 

Stick the box to the lid of a larger box, 
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and stand this on the lid of a still larger 
box. Make a narrow paper carpet to reach 
from the door to the ground, decorate it 
with cut-out shapes and stick it in place. 

The best model of the parasol is stuck 
obliquely in a hole in the top step of the 
shop. The woven mats, described above, 
are laid on the steps and the woven baskets, 
filled with plasticine produce, are put on 
them, as well as the best models of pottery 
in plasticine. 


GEOGRAPHY TALKS 


TEA 


OW that you have seen the picture 
N of the Tea Pickers in India you 
might like to know a little more 
about the people who work so hard for us 
in India to send us tea, Do you think that 
you could point out on a map the way a 
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ship goes from London to India? First 


point to London; then point to India. Now 
our ship wants to go the shortest way; let 
us find it. Here we go through the English 
Channel and down the coasts of France 
and Spain—and then where shall we go? 
Let us turn to the east and go through that 
narrow passage of water into the sea with 
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the long name—the Mediterranean Sea. 
On and on steadily eastwards we go, till 
we come to the end of the sea with the long 
name; now what are we going to do? Look 
very closely at the map. Can you find a 
thin blue line which is marked Suez Canal ? 
A canal is a river made by men. This canal 
was cut through the land about sixty years 
ago, so that ships could go a short way to 
India. We will go through the Suez Canal 
into the Red Sea. On and on, to the south 
now, until we reach the end of that sea, 
and then once more we turn to the east 
and sail straight away over the Indian 
Ocean to the port of Bombay. How far 
do you think a ship has travelled when it 
has gone the way we found from London 
to Bombay?—7,000 miles! What a long 
way to be sure! It takes a big liner three 
weeks, twenty-one days, to travel all that 
distance. Do you know anything that can 
go faster than the steamer? Yes, the aero- 
plane. Men can fly from London to Bombay 
іп less than а week, and they often do so 
now to carry the mail bags of letters. Do 
you know a very, very quick way of sending 
а message to India? Yes, by wireless. А 
message by wireless can be flashed to India 
almost as quickly as you can think. 

Let us go back to our map, and now we 
will find the long sea route from London to 
Bombay. Do you remember my telling you 
about the pepper trees of India? (See Index 
for story of Christopher Columbus) When 
men wanted so much pepper for their salt 
meat, they sailed through the sea with the 
long name, but they had to take their bags 
of pepper out of the ships when they got 
to the eastern end of the sea, because men 
had not then cut the Suez Canal. They piled 
the bags on the backs of camels, and made 
part of the journey back from India on land. 
It was in the sea with the long name and on 
the land that pirates and robbers attacked 
the merchants, and that was why some 
sailors decided to find another way to India. 

Instead of turning east when we come 
to the end of Spain, we will go right on 
southwards for hundreds of miles down the 


coast of Africa. On and on we go till we 
come to the extreme south. Here you will 
find a cape called the Cape of Good Hope, 
and near to it is a fine city called Cape 
Town. Now we will turn east again, and 
then, by keeping a bit to the north once 
more, we travel over the Indian Ocean to 
Bombay. But what a long way we have 
come this time! The voyage by the long 
route takes twice as long as the voyage by 
the short route. When in the pirate days 
sailors wanted to find this long way to 
India they had a very hard task. Sailor 
after sailor tried and tried again. At last 
a brave Portuguese man called Vasco da 
Gama took four tiny sailing ships and kept 
on and on till he did find the way. He 
was well rewarded for his bravery, for he 
filled his ship with peppercorns and other 
good things, and when he got home again 
he sold the goods for much money. 

After that voyage of the Portuguese 
sailor, ships went every year by the long 
sea route to India, until clever men cut the 
Suez Canal. To-day the great steam ships 
go either way. Those that go through the 
canal have to pay toll, so ships that are 
heavily laden prefer to take longer on the 
journey and go by the long way, so that 
there is no toll to pay. 

Having found out all this about the way 
ships go to and from England and India, 
you can see what a big business it is to 
bring our tea to us. Indeed, the ships have 
to go farther still, for the tea hills are in 
the far north-east corner of India, and 
the chests of tea are sent to Calcutta to be 
picked up by the ships. 

Tea plants will grow only in a few, sunny, 
wet places. Stretching right across India 
are the most tremendous mountains in the 
world. There is one great giant so big and 
so high that no man has ever climbed to 
the top of it. Many brave men have tried, 
but the snow and the icy winds have always 
kept them back. The mountains begin 
rising with low hills, and it is on the hills 
of north-east India that the tea plants live. 
This is one of the wettest places in the 
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whole world. If all the rain 
that falls in one year on a 
small field in the tea planta- 
tion could be heaped up, it 
would cover a big church. 
Tea plants like rain, lots and 
lots of rain, but they do not 
like to swim in it, so they 
grow on hills where it quickly 
runs away. 

Tea plants are grown from 
seeds, and are not ready for 
picking for three years. They 
are neatly planted in rows and 
are cut down to a height of 
about four feet, so that 
all the leaves can be easily 
reached. Only the young 
shoots are picked for tea 
making, and these are nipped 
off by hand. In a large tea 
estate, picking goes on all the 
year round. The land is 
divided into fields. Some fields 
will be in flower, snow-white, 
and sweetly scented; others 
will be shooting or producing 
fruit. There is always work 
to be done. When a field of 
plants has just been picked 
and needs a rest so that new 
shoots can grow, then is the 
time for weeding, or pruning. 
The workers on a tea 
plantation are called Indians. 
Most of the pickers are 
women, who have very clever 
fingers. They handle the tender 
shoots with dainty care. You 
can see them in the picture 
busily filling their baskets, 
which they take to the 
factory to be weighed. Тһе 
women are paid a certain 
amount for every pound of 
tea leaves they pick. 

Inside the factory, the leaves 
are spread on trays and left 
to wither for a day and a 
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night. They are next put into a rolling 
machine, and the juice is squeezed out of 
them. After that the dry leaves are spread 
on trays. Lastly they are rolled again, and 
dried by hot air which turns them black. 
The large leaves are sifted from the small 
ones, and all are packed in separate cases 
lined with lead to keep them air-tight. 
These tea chests are brought by ship to 
England. We can buy a pound of tea for 
about three shillings, but before India had 
her great plantations, a pound of tea in 
England cost twenty shillings and more! 

When tea was new and strange to English 
people, they did not all know how to use it. 
The story is told of an old lady who had 
a pound of tea sent to her for a present. 
She was told to pour boiling water on it. 
She put the tea into a jug and poured on 
the boiling water, but thinking that the 
tea leaves were vegetables which would be 
cooked by the water, she threw away the 
water, and spread the leaves on bread and 
butter. Ugh! how nasty they were! “I 
do not care for tea at all,” said the old lady, 
and she threw the leaves to her pig. 


RICE 


ICE PUDDING! Who likes rice 
R pudding? Most boys and girls would 
be very sorry if there were no rice 
puddings to eat. We have to thank the 
Indians for our rice as well as for our tea. 
I will tell you something about the way 
the Indians grow rice. 

India is a very large country, thirty-five 
times bigger than England. Most of the 
flat lands of India are very hot, but fortun- 
ately it rains every year for months at a 
time, so that plants grow well. There are 
millions of brown Indians who live on the 
warm, flat lands. The men work on the 
land, and most of them have small farms, 
where they grow food for their families. 
What food do you think they grow? Chiefly 
one kind, which supplies almost all their 
needs. That food is rice. They eat it at 
every meal, just as we eat bread. They 
eat their meat with rice, their vegetables 
and fish with rice, and when they have 
no meat or fish, they eat rice cooked 
alone. 
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Now rice is a very curious plant to grow. 
It likes to stand in cool water, with a 
burning sky above it. That is why it 
flourishes in lands with summer rain. Rice 
is called “paddy” while it is growing. At 
first, it is a tiny seed. When the rain comes, 
at the beginning of the summer, all the 
paddy fields are ploughed. Oxen, or some- 
times water buffaloes, drag the ploughs. 
The patient animals walk up and down the 
fields all day long, in deep mud and water. 
The men or boys guiding the ploughs some- 
times bind straw or cotton rags round 
their legs, so that they shall not be bitten 
by insects in the mud. In the warmest 
corners of the ploughed fields the tiny rice 
seeds are sown under six inches of water. 
They soon shoot up, and when the shoots 
are four or five inches high, they are planted 
out in rows in the paddy fields. If the rain 
should not be heavy enough to keep the 
paddy fields flooded, the farmers run in 
water from the nearest river, and bank up 
the fields so that no water can escape. The 
whole crop would be ruined if a field became 
dry. 

Gradually the green shoots grow taller, 
and the paddy fields appear to be covered 
with waving grass. Towards the end of 
the summer, the rain grows less, and finally 
stops. The paddy turns yellow and ripens, 
and the fields are drained dry. Children 
are kept busy scaring away the birds which 
try to steal the rice grains. At last the 
crop is ready for harvesting. Men go into the 
fields of paddy and cut it all down. Then 
they hang it out on fences to dry. There is 
still more work to do before the grains are 
all sifted out and made shiny as we buy 
them for our puddings. When the paddy 
is gathered, the rice grains are hidden in 
husks, just as grains of wheat are hidden 
in the ears. To sift the rice grains from 
the husks, men drag the dry plants through 
iron teeth set in tree trunks. Then they 
beat the rice, and throw it against the wind 
in shovelfuls. The wind blows away the 
husks, leaving the grains behind in a heap 
on the ground, 
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Most of the rice grown is eaten by the 
people who grow it, but a great deal of rice 
is packed in large bags, and sent by ship to 
London. 


AN INDIAN VILLAGE 
HOME 


\ \ J E will now have a talk about a boy 
who lives in India. The boy’s name 
is Mavati. Mavati lives in a large 
village. His home is made of mud, dug by 
his father from one of the shallow pits which 
lie around the village, and are filled with 
water after the rains. From the mud of 
these pits all the villagers build their huts, 
and more mud is taken every time a new 
hut is built, so the pits gradually grow 
larger. Mavati’s home has mud walls 
and a hard, mud floor, swept very clean by 
his mother. The roof is thatched, and in 
the one small room is a fireplace of mud 
bricks, There are no chairs or tables, for 
his father and mother, his little brother and 
himself sit on the floor and eat from it; 
there are no bedsteads, for at night they 
roll themselves in thick cotton sheets and 
sleep on the floor; and neither are there 
windows nor chimneys, for most of the 
cooking is done out of doors. When the 
rains do not allow this, Mavati’s mother 
boils the rice or bakes the wheaten cakes 
at the fireplace, and the smoke floats about 
the room until it finds its way out at the 
door. 

Mavati is clad in nothing but a cotton 
skirt reaching to his knees, for the rains 
are over and the hot season has begun. His 
father wears a white turban and a dhoti— 
a strip of fine cotton cloth wrapped round 
the waist and tucked up in front and behind. 
His mother has a long piece of blue cotton 
cloth called a sari draped about her body, 
with one end drawn over her head, and 
when she goes out to the village well she 
veils her face with a corner of her sari. 
The baby brother wears no clothes at all. 
They are poor people, but happy and 
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contented. After many years of hard work 
Mavati's father has savéd enough rupees to 
melt down into two large silver bangles 
"which his wife proudly wears on her wrists. 

Mavati's father labours on the land every 
day of the week. He has a wooden plough 
which scratches the earth as the harnessed 
buffalo drags it along. He also has a rough 
spade, fork and pick, and with these tools 
he digs the soil and grows his crops. His 
day's work begins at sunrise, when he goes 
off to his field taking a little food with him. 
At midday his wife brings him his dinner. 
After dinner he sleeps in the shade for 
two or three hours and then works until 
sunset. 

Mavati's mother keeps the house clean, 
fetches water and gathers wood. She milks 
the cow and goat, pounds the grain, grinds 
Spices for curry powder, cooks the dinner 
and takes her husband's share in a pot to 
the field. After dinner she rests until the 
heat of noon has passed. Then she works 
in the garden growing vegetables, or busies 
herself with weaving or sewing, and finally, 
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at about eight o'clock, she prepares supper. 
After supper bedtime ends the day. 


The village school.—As soon as the morning 
star appears in the sky Mavati gets up. The 
priest of the temple in the village blows 
his holy shell, Numbers of men hurry down 
to the river to bathe. The peasants set out 
for the fields, and Mavati runs off to school, 
The school is a thatched mud building 


«standing under a large tree. The floor of 


the schoolroom is strewn with sand and . 
at one end is a bank of sand covered with 
a reed mat. Hanging on the walls are thirty 
or forty bookcases made of two pieces of 
wood bound together with cord. Inside 
each case are many palm leaves with Indian 
writing on them, and a small, sharpened 
Stick. The teacher sits on the sandbank, 
and every boy, as he enters, takes his leaves 
from the bookcase and sits down on the 
floor to learn his lesson, Some boys write 
with their sticks in the sand on the floor, 
and a few older ones write on palm leaves 
with reed pens. One by one each boy is 
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called up to bring his lesson to the 
teacher. 

At eight o'clock Mavati runs home to 
breakfast, and returns to school an hour 
later. At school he learns reading, writing 
and arithmetic, the way to write a letter 
and also many wise proverbs and verses. 
He has no geography, or history, or drill, 
or music lessons. At noon he goes home 
to dinner, and three hours later returns 
for afternoon school which lasts until six 
o'clock. 

Mavati's father pays the teacher a little 
money for his son's education, and gives 
him a pot of grain at harvest time. The 
boys have two days' holiday at every new 
moon and every full moon, amounting to 
four days in a month, and for one week 
in each year they hold a school festival in 
honour of the goddess of learning. Then 
the boys wear their best robes and worship 
at the shrine of the goddess, afterwards 
going from house to house singing and 
reciting, and collecting money. 

(In recent;years many modern schools have 
been built in India with well-trained teachers 
and good equipment. In the state of Bengal, 
for instance, not one old school remains.) 


The village beople.—Uun the first morning 
of the holiday of the new moon, Mavati 
and several other schoolboys have arranged 
to meet and fly their kites. Mavati has a 
Square, green, paper kite brightly decorated 
with yellow. Не sets out early with his 
kite under his arm, and walks along the 
narrow village streets winding between the 
closely packed rows of huts. Soon he 
passes a house with a high mud wall round 
it, entered by a gateway. This house 
belongs to a farmer and is built round an 
open space inside the wall. The house is 
of mud and thatch and has three rooms in 
it—a large living room, a storehouse and a 
kitchen, The living room is as bare as the 
one in Mavati’s home excepting for a few 
bedsteads with bamboo frames joined by 
a network of grass fibres, and some bedding 
consisting of mats and pillows rolled up in 
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а согпег. The storehouse is filled with grain, 
and in the kitchen are many brass and 
earthen pots for cooking, eating and holding 
water. There are cattle sheds and barns 
close to the house, and a garden in which | 
vegetables and kitchen herbs are growing. 

Mavati does not linger here, however. 
He goes on towards the village well, beyond 
which stands the house of the carpenter, 
whose son is coming to the kite flying. 
The well is a busy spot where women аге 
always coming and going, and laughing 
and talking as they fill their waterpots. 
Keeping their saris drawn like veils across 
their faces, the women balance the jars of 
water on their heads and move away grace- 
fully down the street. 

The carpenter's son is in his father's shed 
working on a piece of wood with a tool 
something like an axe. He is a thin little 
fellow of eleven, but already uses his father's 
tools cleverly. In India boys always follow 
their fathers' trades, and that is why Indian 
workmen are famous for their skill. The 
carpenter himself is making a new plough, 
and is wearing only his loincloth and turban. 
Across his shoulders runs a thread showing 
that he belongs to one of the five great 
orders of workmen in India. To the other 
orders belong the potter, the shoemaker, 
the weaver and the blacksmith. The car- 
penter is a busy man. He makes bullock 
carts, bedsteads, doors, yokes, rafters, tool 
handles and wooden spoons. He is paid 
for his work in money, food and household 
goods. and is very comfortably off. 

The carpenter's son has a large red and 
blue kite, and he now joins Mavati in the 
street. The boys chatter and laugh merrily 
as they go on their way. They linger to 
look in at the blacksmith's shop and listen 
to the clang of his hammer. The black- 
smith dees all the iron work of the village 
with no tools other than some hammers, 
pincers and a pair of bellows. He makes 
spades, axes, reaping hooks, knives, locks, 
keys and a score of things besides. There 
is always someone waiting for him to mend 
a broken tool or make a new one. 
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Mavati and the carpenter’s son now go 
on past the goldsmith’s shop, from which 
comes a light tap-tap. The goldsmith is 
making a silver bangle for one of the 
villagers. As the boys go by the little shop 
two women approach and speak to the 
goldsmith, One hands him a small bag of 
coins which she wishes him to make into 
an anklet, and the other has an old silver 
ornament to be melted down and remade 
into a fresh shape. 

Farther on they pass a man seated on 
the ground outside his hut while the barber 
trims his hair and beard. The barber has 
spread out a mat to sit on, and is telling 
the news from the bazaar in the town he 
has lately visited. He has given his cus- 
tomer a small mirror to hold in his hand 
and watch the work while it is done. 

Here comes the 40004 or village washer- 
man leading his donkey and followed by 
his wife and a small son. The donkey is 
carrying a load of soiled garments and the 
dhobi also has a bundle on his shoulders, 
His wife collects the soiled clothes from the 
women of the house, holding them at the 
end of a hooked stick. Their little son carries 
a large jar to hold the food which customers 
give them in part payment for their work, 
The dhobi is going down to the river. There 
he dips the clothes in the water and beats 
them on a stone to shake out the dirt. He 
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then rinses and starches them and lays 
them out in the sun to dry. Last of all he 
folds and packs them ready for their owners. 

On the edge of the village stands the 
potter's house, and here Mavati and the 
carpenter’s son call for another schoolboy 
with a kite. His father, the potter, sits at 
the wheel outside his hut and rows of pots 
are ranged all round him on the ground. 
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Mavati watches the potter's brown fingers 
smoothing the clay while he spins the wheel 
with his foot. 

At last the boys arrive on the plain for 
their kite flying. They have a jolly time 
and then go home to dinner and midday rest. 

At sunset the mothers call their children 
indoors, in case wolves should be prowling 
around. The herd of buffaloes is brought 
back from pasture in charge of a small boy 
who sits astride one of them, wielding a 
stick and shouting shrill commands which 
are slowly obeyed by the great, shaggy 
beasts. When they reach the village street 
each buffalo goes off to his master's shed 
for the night. Now the cows and goats come 
in to be milked by the women and fastened 
in their sheds. Mavati’s father returns from 
the field and soon the family sits down on 
the floor to a supper of rice cakes served 
with curry and pickles. Not long afterwards 
Mavati goes to bed. He wraps himself in 
his thick sheet, and is soon fast asleep. 

(The story of Tea and Rice is continued in Volume 11.) 
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